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PREFACE TO “CONTARINI FLEMING” 


HE AUTHOR proposed to himself, in writing this work, 

a subject that has ever been held one of the most difficult 
and refined, and which is virgin.in the imaginative literature 
of every country—namely, the development and formation of 
the poetic character. It has, indeed, been sometimes inci- 
dentally treated, and partially illustrated by writers of the 
highest class, as, for instance, Goethe in his “Wilhelm Meister,” 
where are expounded, with so much felicity, the mysteries of 
predisposition; and the same illustrious author has, in his 
capricious memoirs, favored us with much of his individual 
experience of self-formation; in this resembling preceding 
poets, none more conspicuously than Count Alfieri, But an 
ideal and complete picture of the development of the poet 
had not been produced, nor had any one entirely grappled with 
the thorough formation of that mysterious character with 
which, though unlike all of us, we all of us so strangely 
sympathize. 

When the author meditated over the entireness of the sub- 
ject, it appeared to him that the autobiographical form was a 
necessary condition of a successful fulfilment. It seemed the 
only instrument that could penetrate the innermost secrets of 
the brain and heart in a being whose thought and passion were 
so much cherished in loneliness, and revealed often only in 
solitude. In the earlier stages of the theme the self-discoverer 
seemed an indispensable agent. What narrative by a third 
person could sufficiently paint the melancholy and brooding 
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ing consciousness of power, the reveries, the loneliness, the 
doubts, the moody misery, the ignorance of art, the failures, 
the despair? 

Having adopted this conclusion, the author then endeav- 
ored to conceive a character whose position in life should be 
at variance, and, as it were, in constant conflict with his tem- 
perament; and the accidents of whose birth, nevertheless, 
tended to develop his psychology. The combination that con- 
nected in one being Scandinavia and the South, and made the 
image of a distant and most romantic city continually act upon 
a nervous temperament, surrounded by the snows and forests 
of the North, though novel, it is believed, in literature, was 
by no means an impossible or even improbable one. 

Pursuing an analogous construction, it was resolved, that 
the first great passion of the poet, the one that would give a 
color to the life of such an individual, should arise out of the 
same circumstance; and in harmony, it is thought, with an 
organization of a susceptibility so peculiar, this critical passage 
in his life is founded upon the extreme mysteries of sympathy, 
and carried on by the influences of animal magnetism. 

This book, written with great care, after deep meditation, 
and in a beautiful and distant land favorable to composition, 
with nothing in it to attract the passions of the hour, was pub- 
lished anonymously in the midst of a revolution (1831-2) ; and 
it seemed that it must die. But gradually it has gained the 
sympathy of the thoughtful and the refined, and it has had the 
rare fortune of being cherished by great men. Now it is of- 
fered to a new generation, and bears the name of its author, 
because, on critically examining it, he finds that, though writ- 
ten in early youth, it has accomplished his idea. Were he 
equal to his subject, the book would last, for that subject is 
eternal. 


GROSVENOR GATE: 
July, 1845. 


CONTARINI FLEMING 


PART THE FIRST 


CHAPTER I 


ANDERING in those deserts of Africa that border the 

Erythrzan Sea, I came to the river Nile, to that ancient, 
and mighty, and famous stream, whose waters yielded us our 
earliest civilization, and which, after having witnessed the 
formation of so many states and the invention of so many 
creeds, still flow on with the same serene beneficence, like all 
that we can conceive of Deity; in form sublime, in action sys- 
temdtic, in-nature bountiful, in source unknown. 

My solitary step sounded in the halls of the Pharaohs, I 
moved through those imperial chambers supported by a thou- 
sand columns, and guarded by colossal forms seated on mys- 
terious thrones. I passed under glittering gates meet to re- 
ceive the triumphant chariot of a Titan. I gazed on sublime 
obelisks pointing to the skies, whose secrets their mystic char- 
acters affected to conceal. Wherever I threw my sight I beheld 
vast avenues of solemn sphinxes. reposing in supernatural 
beauty, and melancholy groups of lion-visaged kings; huge 
walls vividly pictured with the sacred rités-and the domestic 
offices of remote antiquity, or sculptured with the breathing 
forms of heroic warfare. 

And all this might, all this magnificence, all this mystery, 
all this beauty, all this labor, all this high invention, where 
were their originators? I fell into deep musing. And the 
kingdoms of the earth passed before me, from the thrones of 
the Pharaohs to those enormous dominations that sprang out 
of the feudal chaos, the unlawful children of ignorance and 
expediency. And I surveyed the generations of man from 
Rameses the great, and Memnon the beautiful, to the solitary 
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gorgeous sepulchres. And I found that the history of my race 
was but one tale of rapid destruction or gradual decay. 

And in the anguish of my heart I lifted up my hands to 
the blue ether, and I said, “Is there no hope! What is knowl- 
edge, and what is truth? How shall I gain wisdom?” 

The wind arose, the bosom of the desert heaved, pillars 
of sand sprang from the earth and whirled across the plain; 
sounds more awful than thunder came rushing from the south; 
the fane and the palace, the portal and the obelisk, the altar 
and the throne, the picture and the frieze, disappeared from 
my sight, and darkness brooded over the land. I knelt down 
and hid my face in the movable and burning soil, and as the 
wind of the desert passed over me, methought it whispered, 
“Child of Nature, learn to unlearn!” 

We are the slaves of false knowledge. Our memories are 
filled with ideas that have no origin in truth. We learn noth- 
ing from ourselves. The sum of our experience is but a dim 
dream of the conduct of past generations, generations that 
lived in a total ignorance of their nature. Our instructors are 
the unknowing and the dead. We study human nature in a 
charnel-house, and, like the nations of the East, we pay divine 
honors to the maniac and the fool. A series of systems have 
mystified existence. We believe what our fathers credited, 
- because they were convinced without a cause. The faculty of 
thought has been destroyed. Yet our emasculated minds, with- 
out the power of fruition, still pant for the charms of wisdom. 
It is this that makes us fly with rapture to false knowledge, to 
tradition, to prejudice, to custom. Delusive tradition, de- 
structive prejudice, degenerating custom! It is this that makes 
us prostrate ourselves with reverence before the wisdom of 
bygone ages, in no one of which has man been the master of 
his own reason. 

I am desirous of writing a book which shall be all truth: 
a work of which the passion, the thought, the action, and even 
the style, should spring from my own experience of feeling, 
from the meditations of my own intellect, from my own 
observation of incident, from my own study of the genius of 
expression. 

When I turn over the pages of the metaphysician, I per- 
ceive a science that deals in words instead of facts. Arbitrary 
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axioms lead to results that violate reason; imaginary princi- 
ples establish systems that contradict the common sense of 
mankind. All is dogma, no part demonstration. Wearied, 
perplexed, doubtful, I throw down the volume in disgust. 

When I search into my own breast, and trace the develop- 
ment of my own intellect, and the formation of my own char- 
acter, all is light and order. The luminous succeeds to the 
obscure, the certain to the doubtful, the intelligent to the illog- 
ical, the practical to the impossible, and I experience all that 
refined and ennobling satisfaction that we derive from the dis- 
covery of truth, and the contemplation of nature. 

I have resolved, therefore, to write the history of my own 
life, because it is the subject of which I have the truest 
knowledge. 

At an age when some have scarcely entered upon their 
career, I can look back upon past years spent in versatile ad- 
venture and long meditation. My thought has been the conse- 
quence of my organization: my action the result of a necessity 
not less imperious. My fortune and my intelligence have 
blended together, and formed my character. 

I am desirous of executing this purpose while my brain is 
still fed by the ardent, though tempered, flame of youth; while 
I can recall the past with accuracy, and record it with vivid- 
ness; while my memory is still faithful, and while the dewy 
freshness of youthful fancy still lingers on my mind. 

I would bring to this work the illumination of an intellect 
emancipated from the fatal prejudices of an irrational educa- 
tion. This may be denied me. Yet some exemption from the 
sectarian prejudices that embitter life may surely be expected 
from one who, by a curious combination of circumstances, 
finds himself without country, without kindred, and without 
friends; nor will he be suspected of indulging in the delusion 
of worldly vanity, who, having acted in the world, has retired 
to meditate in an inviolate solitude, and seeks relief from the 
overwhelming vitality of thought in the flowing spirit of poetic 
creation. 
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CHAPTER If 


‘EN I can first recall existence, I remember myself a 

melancholy child. My father, Baron Fleming, was a 
Saxon nobleman of ancient family, who, being opposed to the 
French interest, quitted his country at the commencement of 
this century, and after leading for some years a wandering 
life, entered into the service of a northern court. At Venice, 
yet a youth, he married a daughter of the noble house of Con- 
tarini, and of that marriage I was the only offspring. My en- 
trance into this world was marked with evil, for my mother 
yielded up her life while investing me with mine. I was christ- 
ened with the name of her illustrious race. Thus much during 
the first years of my childhood I casually learned, but I know 
not how. I feel I was early conscious that my birth was a 
subject on which it was proper that I should not speak, and 
one, the mention of which, it was early instilled into me, would 
only occasion my remaining parent bitter sorrow. Therefore 
upon this topic I was ever silent, and with me, from my earliest 
recollection, Venice was a name to be shunned. 

My father again married. His new bride was a daughter 
of the country which had adopted him. She was of high blood, 
and very wealthy, and beautiful in the fashion of her land. 
‘This union produced two children, both males. As a child, I 
viewed them with passive antipathy. They were called my 
brothers, but Nature gave the lie to the reiterated assertion. 
There was no similitude between us. Their blue eyes, their 
flaxen hair, and their white visages claimed no kindred with my 
Venetian countenance. Wherever I moved I looked around 
me, and beheld a race different from myself. There was no 
sympathy between my frame and the rigid clime whither I had 
been brought to live. I knew not why, but I was unhappy. 
Had I found in one of my father’s new children a sister, all 
might have been changed. In that sweet and singular tie I 
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might have discovered solace, and the variance of constitution 
would perhaps between different sexes have fostered, rather 
than discouraged, affection. But this blessing was denied me. 
I was alone. 

I loved my father dearly and deeply, but I seldom saw 
him. He was buried in the depth of affairs. A hurried kiss 
and a passing smile were the fleeting gifts of his affection. 
Scrupulous care, however, was taken that I should never be, 
and should never feel, neglected. I was overloaded with atten- 
tions, even as an infant. My stepmother, swayed by my father, 
and perhaps by a well-regulated mind, was vigilant in not 
violating the etiquette of maternal duty. No favor was shown 
to my white brethren which was not extended also to me. To 
me also, as the eldest, the preference, if necessary, was ever 
yielded. But for the rest, she was cold and I was repulsive, 
and she stole from the saloon, which I rendered interesting by 
no infantile graces, to the nursery, where she could lavish her 
love upon her troublesome but sympathizing offspring, and 
listen to the wondrous chronicle, which their attendants daily 
supplied, of their marvelous deeds and almost oracular prattle. 

Because I was unhappy I was sedentary and silent, for the 
lively sounds and the wild gambols of children are but the un- 
conscious outpouring of joy. They make their gay noises, and 
burst into their gay freaks, as young birds in spring chant in 
the free air, and flutter in the fresh boughs. But I could not 
revel in the rushing flow of my new blood, nor yield up my 
frame to its dashing and voluptuous course. I could not yet 
analyze my feelings; I could not, indeed, yet think; but I had 
an instinct that I was different from my fellow creatures, and 
the feeling was not triumph, but horror. 

My quiet inaction gained me the reputation of stupidity. 
In vain they endeavored to conceal from me their impression. 
I read it in their looks, in their glances of pity full of learned 
discernment, in their telegraphic exchanges of mutual con- 
viction. At last, in a moment of irritation, the secret broke 
from one of my white brothers. I felt that the urchin spoke 
truth, but I cut him to the ground. He ran howling and yelping 
to his dam. I was surrounded by the indignant mother and the 
domestic police. I listened to their agitated accusations and 
palpitating threats of punishment with sullen indifference. I 
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offered no defense. I courted their vengeance, it came in the 
shape of imprisonment. I was conducted to my room, and my 
door was locked on the outside. I answered the malignant 
sound by bolting it in the interior. I remained there the whole 
day, deaf to all their entreaties, without sustenance, feeding 
only upon my vengeance. Each fresh visit was an additional 
triumph. I never answered; I never moved. Demands of 
apology were exchanged for promises of pardon; promises of 
pardon were in turn succeeded by offers of reward. I gave 
no sign. I heard them stealing on tiptoe to the portal, full of 
alarm, and even doubtful of my life. Scarcely would I breathe. 
At length the door was burst open, and in rushed the half- 
fainting Baroness and a posse of servants, with the children 
clinging to their nurse’s gowns. Planted in a distant corner, 
I received them with a grim smile. I was imvited away. I 
refused to move. A man-servant advanced and touched me. 
I stamped; I gnashed my teeth; I gave a savage growl that 
made him recoil with dread. The Baroness lost her remaining 
presence of mind, withdrew with her train, and was obliged 
to call in my father, to whom all was for the first time com- 
municated. 

I heard his well-known step upon the stair. I beheld the 
face that never looked upon me without a smile; if in careless- 
ness, still, still a smile. Now it was grave, but sad, not harsh. 

“Contarini,” he said, im a serious but not angered voice, 
“what is all this?” 

I burst into a wild cry; I rushed to his arms. He pressed 
me to his bosom. He tried to kiss away the flooding tears that 
each embrace called forth more plenteously. For the first 
time in my life I felt happy, because, for the first time in my 
life, I felt loved. 
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CHAPTER «iil 


he was a beautiful garden, full of terraces and arched walks 

of bowery trees. A tall fountain sprang up from a marble 
basin, and its glittering column broke in its fall into a thou- 
sand colored drops, and woke the gleamy fish that would have 
slept in the dim water. And I wandered about, and the en- 
chanted region seemed illimitable, and at each turn more mag- 
ical and more bright. Now a white vase shining in the light, 
now a dim statue shadowed in a cool grot. I would have lin- 
gered a moment at the mossy hermitage, but the distant bridge 
seemed to invite me to new adventtres. 

It was only three miles from the city, and belonged to the 
aunt of the Baroness. I was brought hither to play. When 
the women met there was much kissing, and I also was kissed, 
but it gave me no pleasure, for I felt even then that it was a 
form, and I early imbibed a hatred of all this mechanical do- 
mestic love. And they sat together, and took out their work, 
and talked without ceasing, chiefly about the children. The 
Baroness retold all the wonderful stories of the nurses, many 
of which I knew to be false. I did not say this, but the convic- 
tion gave me, thus early, a contempt for the chatter of women. 
So soon as I was unobserved I stole away to the garden. 

Even then it was ravishing to be alone; and although I 
could not think, and knew not the cause of the change, I felt 
serene, and the darkness of my humor seemed to leave me, all 
was so new and all so beautiful. The bright sweet flowers, 
and the rich shrubs, and the tall trees, and the flitting birds, 
and the golden bees, and the gay butterflies, and that con- 
stant and soothing hum broken only ever and anon by a strange 
shrill call, and that wonderful blending of brilliancy, and 
freshness, and perfume, and warmth, that strong sense of the 
loveliness and vitality of Nature which we feel amid the grow- 
ing life of a fair garden, entered into my soul, and diffused 
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themselves over my frame, softened my heart, and charmed 
my senses. 

But all this was not alone the cause of my happiness; for 
to me the garden was not a piece of earth belonging to my 
aunt, but a fine world. I wandered about in quest of some 
strange adventure, which I would fain believe, in so fair a 
region, must quickly occur. The terrace was a vast desert, 
over which I traveled for many days; and the mazy walks, 
so mysterious and unworldly, were an unexplored forest fit 
for a true knight. And in the hermitage I sought the simple 
hospitality of a mild and aged host, who pointed to the far 
bridge as surely leading to a great fulfilment; and my com- 
panion was a faithful esquire, whose fidelity was never want- 
ing, and we conversed much, but most respecting a mighty 
ogre who was to fall beneath my puissant arm. Thus glided 
many a day in unconscious and creative reverie; but some- 
times, when I had explored over and over again each nook and 
corner, and the illimitable feeling had worn off, the power of 
imagination grew weak; I found myself alone amid the sweets 
and sunshine, and fell sad. 

But I would not quit this delicious world without an effort, 
and I invented a new mode of mingling in its life. I reclined 
beneath a shady tree, and I covered my eyes with my little 
hand, and I tried to shut out the garish light that seemed to 
destroy the visions which were ever flitting before me. Thev 
came in their beauty, obedient to my call; and I wandered in 
strange countries, and achieved many noble acts, and said 
many noble words; and the beings with whom I acted were 
palpable as myself, with beautiful faces and graceful forms. 
And there was a brave young knight, who was my friend, and 
his life I ever saved; and a lovely princess, who spoke not, but 
smiled ever and ever upon me. And we were lost in vast for- 
ests, and shared hard food; and as the evening drew on we 
came to the gates of a castle. 

“Contarini! Contarini!” a voice sounded from the house, 
and all the sweet visions rushed away like singing-birds scared 
out of a tree. I was no longer a brave knight; I was a child. 
I rose miserable and exhausted, and, in spite of a repeated 
cry, I returned with a slow step and a sullen face. 

I saw that there was an unusual bustle in the house. Ser- 
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vants were running to and fro doing nothing, doors were 
slammed, and there was much calling. I stole into the room 
unperceived. It was a newcomer. They were all standing 
around a beautiful girl expanding into prime womanhood, and 
all talking at the same time. There was also much kissing. 

It appeared to me that there could not be a more lovely 
being than the visitor. She was dressed in a blue riding-coat, 
with a black hat which had fallen off her forehead. Her full 
chestnut curls had broken loose; her rich cheek glowed with 
the excitement of the meeting, and her laughing eyes sparkled 
with social love. 

I gazed upon her unperceived. She must have been at 
least eight years my senior. This idea crossed me not then. 
I gazed upon her unperceived, and it was fortunate, for I was 
entranced. I could not move or speak. My whole system 
changed; my breath left me. I panted with great difficulty ; 
the color fled from my cheek, and I was sick from the blood 
rushing to my heart. 

I was seen, I was seized, I was pulled forward. I bent 
down my head; they lifted it up, drawing back my curls; they 
lifted it up covered with blushes. She leaned down; she 
kissed me. Oh! how unlike the dull kisses of the morning! 
But I could not return her embrace; I nearly’ swooned upon 
her bosom.’ She praised, in her good nature, the pretty boy, 
and the tone in which she spoke made me doubly feel my 
wretched insignificance. 

The bustle subsided; eating succeeded to talking. Our 
good aunt was a great priestess in the mysteries of plumcake 
and sweet wine. I had no appetite. This was the fruitful 
theme of much discussion. I could not eat; I thought only 
of the fair stranger. They wearied me with their wonder- 
ment and their inquiries. I was irritated, and I was irritable. 
The Baroness schooled me in that dull tedious way which 
always induces obstinacy. At another time I should have been 
sullen, but my heart was full and softened, and I wept. My 
stepmother was alarmed lest, in an unguarded moment, she 
should have passed the cold, strict line of maternal impartiality 
which she had laid down for her constant regulation. She 
would have soothed me with commonplace consolation. I was 
miserable and disgusted. I fled again to the garden. 
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I regained with hurrying feet my favorite haunt. Again 
I sat under my favorite tree; but not now to build cas- 
tles of joy and hope, not now to commune with my 
beautiful creation, and revel in the warm flow of my excited 
fancy. All, all had fled; all, all had changed. I shivered under 
the cold horror of my reality. 

I thought I heard beautiful music, but it was only the voice 
of a woman. 

“Contarini,” said the voice, “why do you weep?” 

I looked up; it was the stranger, it was Christiana. “Be- 
cause,” I answered, sobbing, “I am miserable.” 

“Sweet boy,” she said, as she knelt down beside me, “‘dry, 
dry your tears, for we all love you. Mama meant not to be 
cross.” 

“Mama! She is not my mama.” 

“But she loves you like a mother.” 

“No one loves me.” 

“All love you, dearest.! I love you,” and she kissed me with 
a thousand kisses. 

“QO, Christiana!’ I exclaimed, in a low tremulous voice, 
“love me, love me always! If you do not love me, I shall die!’ 

I threw my arms around her neck, and a gleam of rapture 
seemed to burst through the dark storm of my grief. She 
pressed me to her heart a thousand times, and each time [| 
clung with a more ardent grasp; and, by degrees, the fierce- 
ness of my passion died away, and heavy sobs succeeded to my 
torrents of tears, and light sighs at last came flying after, like 
clouds in a clearing heaven. Our grief dies away like a thun- 
der storm. 
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CHAPTER IV 


HE visit of Christiana was the first great incident of my 
life. No day passed without my seeing her, either at the 
Garden-house, or at our own, and each day I grew happier. 
Her presence, the sound of her voice, one bright smile, and I 
was a different being; but her caresses, her single society, 
the possession of her soft hand, all this was maddening. When 
I was with her in the company of others I was happy, but I 
indicated my happiness by no exterior sign. I sat by her side, 
with my hand locked in hers, and I fed in silence upon my tran- © 
quil joy. But when we were alone, then it was that her influ- 
ence over me broke forth. All the feelings of my heart were 
hers. I concealed nothing. I told her each moment that I 
loved her, and that until I knew her I was unhappy. Then I 
would communicate to her in confidence all my secret sources 
of enjoyment, and explained how I had turned common places 
into enchanted regions, where I could always fly for refuge. 
She listened with fondness and delight, and was the heroine 
of all my sports. Now I had indeed a princess. Strolling with 
her, the berceau was still more like a forest, and the solace of 
the hermit’s cell still more refreshing. 

Her influence over me was all-powerful, for she seemed to 
change my habits and my temper. In kindness she entered 
into my solitary joys; in kindness she joined in my fantastic 
amusements; for her own temper was social, and her own de- 
light in pastimes that were common to all. She tried to rouse 
me from my inaction, she counseled me to mingle with my 
companions. How graceful was this girl! (Grace was indeed 
her characteristic, her charm. ‘Sometimes she would run 
away swifter than an arrow, and then, as she was skimming 
along, suddenly stop, and turn her head with an expression 
so fascinating, that she appeared to me always like a young 
. sunny fawn. 
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“Contarini!” she would cry in a clear flute-like voice. How 
I rushed to her! 

I became more amiable to my brothers. I courted more 
the members of my little society. I even joined in their sports. 
It was whispered that Contarini was much improved, and the 
Baroness glanced at me with a kind, patronizing air, that 
seemed to hint to the initiated not to press me too heavily with 
their regulations, or exercise toward one so unpractised, per- 
haps so incapable, all the severity of their childish legislation. 

The visit of Christiana drew to a close. There was a chil- 
dren’s ball at our house, and she condescended to be its mis- 
tress. Among my new companions there was a boy, who was 
two years my senior. He had more knowledge of the world 
than most of us, for he had been some time at school. He 
was gay, vivacious, talkative. He was the leader in all 
our diversiono. We all envied him his superiority, and all 
called him conceited. He was ever with Christiana. I dis- 
liked him. 

I hated dancing, but to-night I had determined to dance, 
for the honor of our fair president. When the ball opened, 
I walked up to claim her hand as a matter of course. She 
was engaged; she was engaged to this youthful hero. En- 
gaged! Was it true! Engaged! Horrible jargon! Were 
the hollow forms of mature society to interfere with our play 
of love? She expressed her regret, and promised to dance 
with me afterwards. She promised what I did not require. 
Pale and agitated I stole to a corner, and fed upon my morti- 
fied heart. 

I watched her in the dance. Never had she looked more 
beautiful; what was worse, never more happy. Every smile 
pierced me through. Each pressure of my rival’s hand touched 
my brain. I grew sick and dizzy. It was a terrible effort not 
to give way to my passion. But I succeeded, and escaped from 
the chamber with all its glaring lights and jarring sounds. 

I stopped one moment on the staircase for breath. A 
servant came up and asked if I wanted anything. I could not 
answer. He asked me if I were unwell. I struggled with my 
choking voice, and said I was very well. I stole up to my bed- 
room. I had no light, but a dim moon just revealed my bed. 
I threw myself upon it, and wished to die. 
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My forehead was burning hot, my feet were icy cold. My 
heart seemed in my throat. I felt quite sick. I could not 
speak; I could not weep; I could not think. Everything 
seemed blended in one terrible sensation of desolate and des- 
olating wretchedness. 

Much time perhaps had not elapsed, although it seemed 
to me an age, but there was a sound in the room, light and 
gentle. I looked around; I thought that a shadowy form 
passed between me and the window. A feeling of terror 
crossed me. I nearly cried out; but as my lips moved, a warm 
mouth sealed them with sweetness. 

“Contarini,’ said a voice I could not mistake, “are you 
unwell?” 

I would not answer. 

“Contarini, my love, speak to Christiana!” 

But the demon prevailed and I would not speak. 

“Contarini, you are not asleep.” 

Still I was silent. 

“Contarini, you do not love me.” 

I would have been silent, but I sighed. 

“Contarini, what has happened? Tell me, tell me, dearest. 
Tell your Christiana. You know you always tell her every- 
thing.” 

I seized her hand; I bathed it with my fast-flowing 
tears. 

She knelt down as she did on our first meeting in the 
garden, and clasped me in her arms; and each moment the 
madness of my mind grew greater. I was convulsed with 
passion. 7 

And when I grew more calm she again spoke, and asked 
me what made me so unhappy; and I said, between my wild 
sobs, “O! Christiana, you too have turned against me!” 

“Dear, sensitive child,” she said as she pressed me to her 
bosom, “if you feel so keenly you will never be happy. Turn 
against you! O! Contarini, who is your friend if not Chris- 
tiana! Do I not love you better than all the world? Do I 
not do all I can to make you happy and good? And why 
should I turn against Contarini, when he is the best and 
dearest of boys, and loves his Christiana with all his heart 
and soul?” 
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She raised me from the bed and placed me in her lap. My 
head reposed upon her fond and faithful heart. She was 
silent, for I was exhausted, and I felt her sweet breath descend- 
ing upon my cheek. 

“Go,” I said, after some little time, and in a feeble voice, 
“go, Christiana. They want you.” 

“Not without you, dearest. I came to fetch you.” 

“LE can not go. Ult isumpossible: itam’ sor tired.” 

“Oh! come. I shall be so unhappy if you do not come. 
You would not have me unhappy the whole evening, this even- 
ing that we were to be so gay? See! I will run and fetch a 
light, and be with you in a moment.” And she kissed me and 
ran away, and in a moment returned. 

“Dearest Christiana! I can not go. What will they think 
of me?” 

“Nobody knows even that you are away; all are busy.” 

“What will they think of me? Really I can not go; and 
my eyes are so red.” 

“Nonsense! They are the blackest and most beautiful eyes 
I ever saw.” 

“Oh! they are horridly red,’ I answered, looking in the 
glass. “I can not go, Christiana.” 

“They are not in the least red. I will wash them with some 
Eau de Cologne and water.” 

“O! Christiana, do you really love me? Have you really 
made it up?” 

“T love you more than ever. There, let me brush your 
curls. Is this your brush? What a funny little brush! Dear 
Contarini, how pretty you look!” 
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CHAPTER V 


HEN I was eight years of age a tutor was introduced 

into the house, and I was finally and formally eman- 
cipated from the police of the nursery and the government of 
women. My tutor was well qualified for his office, according to 
the existing ideas respecting education, which substitute for 
the noblest of sciences the vile art of teaching words. “e was 
learned in his acquirements, and literary in his taste, with a 
calm mind, a bland manner, and a mild voice. The Baroness 
who fancied herself a great judge of character, favored him, 
before the commencement of his labors, with an epitome of 
mine. After a year’s experience of his pupil, he ventured to 
express his opinion that I was by no means so slow as was 
supposed ; that, although I had no great power of application, 
I was not averse to acquiring knowledge; and that if I were 
not endowed with any remarkable or shining qualities, my 
friends might be consoled for the absence of these high powers 
by my being equally destitute of those violent passions and that 
ungovernable volition usually attendant upon genius, and which 
too often rendered the most gifted miserable. 

I was always a bad learner, and although I loved knowl- 
edge from my cradle I liked to acquire it my own way. I think 
that I was born with a detestation of grammars. Nature 
seemed to whisper to me the folly of learning words instead of 
ideas, and my mind would have grown sterile for want of 
manure if I had not taken its culture into my own hands, and 
compensated by my own tillage for my tutor’s bad husbandry. 
I therefore in a quiet way read every book that I could get hold 
of, and studied as little as possible in my instructor’s museum 
of verbiage, whether his specimens appeared in the anatomy of 
a substantive, or the still more disgusting form of a dissected 
verb. 
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This period of my life, too, was memorable for a more 
interesting incident than the introduction of my tutor. For 
the first time I visited the theatre. Never shall I forget the 
impression. At length I perceived human beings conducting 
themselves as I wished. I was mad for the playhouse, and I 
had the means of gratifying my mania. I so seldom fixed my 
heart upon anything, I showed, in general, such little relish 
for what is called amusement, that my father accorded me 
his permission with pleasure and facility, and, as an attend- 
dant to this magical haunt, I now began to find my tutor of 
great use. 

I had now a pursuit, for when I was not a spectator at 
the theatre, at home I was an actor. I required no audience; 
I was happier alone. My chivalric reveries had been long 
gradually leaving me: now they entirely vanished. As I 
learned more of life and nature, I required for my private 
world something which, while it was beautiful and uncommon, 
was nevertheless natural and could live. Books more real than 
fairy tales and feudal romances had already made me muse over 
a more real creation. The theatre at once fully introduced 
me to this new existence, and there arose accordingly in my 
mind new characters. Heroes succeeded to knights, tyrants to 
ogres, and boundless empire to enchanted castles. My char- 
acter also changed with my companions. Before, all was beau- 
tiful and bright, but still and mystical. The forms that sur- 
rounded me were splendid, the scenes through which I passed 
glittering, but the changes took place without my agency, or 
if I acted, I fulfilled only the system of another, for the founda- 
tion was the supernatural. Now, if everything were less beau- 
tiful, everything was more earnest. I mingled with the warlike 
and the wise, the crafty, the suffering, the pious; all depended 
upon our own exertions, and each result could only be brought 
about by our own simple and human energies, for the founda- 
tion was the natural. 

Yet at times even this fertile source of enjoyment failed, 
and the dark spirit which haunted me in my first years would 
still occasionally descend upon my mind. I knew not how it 
was, but the fit came upon me in an instant, and often when 
least counted on. A star, a sunset, a tree, a note of music, the 
sound of the wind, a fair face flitting by me in unknown beauty, 
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and I was lost. All seemed vapid, dull, spiritless, and flat. Life 
had no object and no beauty; and I slunk to some solitary 
corner, where I was content to lie down and die, These were 
moments of agony, these were moments in which, if I were 
spoken to, I had no respect for persons. Once I remember 
my father found me before the demon had yet flown, and, for 
the first time, he spoke without being honored. 

At last I had such a lengthened fit that it attracted universal 
attention. I would scarcely move, or speak, or eat for days. 
There was a general alarm. The Baroness fell into a flutter, 
lest my father should think that I had been starved to death, 
or ill-used, or poisoned, and overwhelmed me with inquiries, 
each of which severely procrastinated my convalescence. For 
doubtless, now that I can analyze my past feelings, these dark 
humors arose only from the want of being loved. Physicians 
were called in. There were immense consultations. They 
were all puzzled, and all had recourse to arrogant dogmas. I 
would not, nay, I could not, assist them. Lying upon the sofa, 
with my eyes shut, as if asleep, I listened to their conferences. 
It was settled that I was suffering from a want of nervous en- 
ergy. Strange jargon, of which their fellow-creatures are the 
victims! Although young, I looked upon these men with sus- 
picion, if not contempt, and my after life has both increased 
my experience of their character, and confirmed my juvenile 
impression. 

Change of air and scene were naturally prescribed for an 
effect by men who were ignorant of the cause. It was set- 
tled that I should leave town, accompanied by my tutor, and 
that we should reside for a season at my father’s castle. 
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CHAPTER SVL 


‘* AND I, too, will fly to Egeria!”’ 

We were discoursing of Pompilius when the thought 
flashed across me. I no longer listened to his remarks, and I 
ceased also to answer. My eyes were indeed fixed upon 
the page, but I perceived nothing, and as it was not yet 
my hour of liberty, I remained in a soft state of dreamy 
abstraction. 

When I was again free I wandered forth into the park, 
and I hastened, with a rushing, agitated step, to the spot on 
which I had fixed. 

It was a small dell, and round it grew tall trees with thin 
and light-colored leaves. And the earth was everywhere cov- 
ered with thick fern and many wild flowers. And the dell 
was surrounded at a slight distance by a deep wood, out of 
which white glancing hares each instant darted to play upon 
the green sunny turf. It was not indeed a sparry grot cool in 
the sparkling splendor of a southern scene, it was not indeed 
a spot formed in the indefinite but lovely mold of the regions 
of my dreams, but it was green, and sweet, and wondrous still. 

I threw myself upon the soft yielding fern, and covered my 
eyes. And a shadowy purple tint was all that I perceived; 
and as my abstraction grew more intense, the purple lightened 
into a dusky white, and this new curtain again into a glittering 
veil, and the veil mystically disappeared, and I beheld a beau- 
tiful and female face. _ 

It was not unlike Christiana, but more dazzling and very 
pensive. And the eyes met mine, and they were full of serious 
lustre, and my heart beat, and I seemed to whisper with a 
low, but almost ecstatic voice, “Egeria!’? Yet, indeed, my 
lips did not move. And the vision beamed with a melancholy 
smile. And suddenly I found myself in a spacious cave, and 
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I looked up into the face of a beautiful woman, and her coun- 
tenance was the countenance of the vision. And we were in 
deep shade, but far out I could perceive a shining and azure 
land. And the sky was of a radiant purple, and the earth was 
streaming with a golden light: And there were blue moun- 
tains, and bright fields, and glittering vineyards. 

And I said nothing, but I looked upon her face, and dwelt 
upon her beauty. And the hours flew, and the sun set, and 
the dew descended. And as the sky became less warm the 
vision gradually died away; and I arose in the long twilight, 
and returned home pensive and grave, but full of a soft and 
palpitating joy. 

When I returned I could not eat. My tutor made many 
observations, many inquiries; but he was a simple man, and 
I could always quiet him. I sat at the table, full of happiness 
and almost without motion; and in the evening I stole into a 
corner, and thought of the coming day with all its rich, strange 
joys. 

My life was now one long stream of full felicity. It was, 
indeed, but one idea, but that idea was as beautiful as it was 
engrossing. Each day I hastened to the enchanted dell, each 
day I returned with renewed rapture. I had no thought for 
anything but my mystic mistress. My studies, always an ef- 
fort, would now have been insupportable, had I not invented 
a system by which I rendered even their restraint a new source 
of enjoyment. I had now so complete a command of my 
system of abstraction, that, while my eye apparently was 
employed and interested with my allotted page, I, in fact, 
perceived nothing but my visionary nymph. My tutor, who 
observed me always engrossed, could not conceive that I was 
otherwise than a student, and, when I could remember, I 
would turn over a leaf, or affect with much anxiety to look 
out a word in the lexicon, so that his deception was perfect. 
Then, at the end of the day, I would snatch some hasty five 
minutes to gain an imperfect acquaintance with my task, im- 
perfect enough to make him at length convinced that the Bar- 
oness’s opinion of my intellect was not so erroneous as he had 
once imagined. 

A short spring and a long summer had passed away thus 
delightfully, and I was now to leave the castle and return to 
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the capital. The idea of being torn away from Egeria was 
harrowing. I became again melancholy, but my grief was 
tender, not savage. I did not recur to my ancient gloom, for 
I was prevented by the consoling conviction that I was loved. 
Yet to her the sad secret must be confided. I could not quit 
her without preparation. How often in solitary possession of 
the dreadful fact, have I gazed upon her incomparable face; 
how often have I fancied that she was conscious of the terrible 
truth, and glanced reproachfully even amid her looks of 
love! 

It was told: in broken accents of passionate woe, with 
streaming eyes, and amid embraces of maddening rapture, it 
was told. I clung to her, I would have clung to her forever, 
but a dark and irresistible destiny doomed us to part, and I 
was left to my uninspired loneliness. 

Returning home from my last visit to the dell I met my 
tutor. He came upon me suddenly, otherwise I would have 
avoided him, as at this moment I would have avoided any- 
thing else human. My swollen cheeks, my eyes dim with 
weeping, my wild and broken walk, attracted even his at- 
tention. He inquired what ailed me. His appearance, so dif- 
ferent from the radiant being from whom I had lately parted, 
his voice so strange after the music which yet lingered in my 
ear, his salutation so varying in style from the one that ever 
welcomed me, and ever and alone was welcome, the horrible 
contrast that my situation formed with the condition I had that 
instant quitted, all this overcame me. I expressed my horror by 
my extended arms and my averted head. I shuddered and 
swooned. 
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CHAPTER IT 


LTHOUGH TI have delineated with some detail the feelings 
of my first boyhood, I have been indebted for this record 
to the power of a faithful and analytic memory, and not to an 
early indulgence in the habits of introspection. For indeed, in 
these young years, I never thought about myself, or if some 
extraordinary circumstance compelled me to idiosyncratic con- 
templation, the result was not cheering. For I well remember 
that when, on the completion of my eleventh year, being about 
to repair to a college, where I was to pass some years pre- 
paratory to the university, I meditated on this great and com- 
ing change, I was impressed with a keen conviction of in- 
feriority. It had sometimes, indeed, crossed my mind that I 
was of a different order from those around me, but never 
that the difference was in my favor; and, brooding over the 
mortifying contrast, which my exploits exhibited in my private 
and my public world, and the general opinion which they en- 
tertained of me at home, I was at times strongly tempted to 
consider myself even half a fool. 

Though change was ever agreeable, I thought of the vicis- 
situde that was about to occur with the same apprehension that 
men look forward to the indefinite horror of a terrible operation. 
And the strong pride that supported me under the fear, and for- 
bade me to demonstrate it, was indeed the cause of my sad fore- 
bodings. For I could not tolerate the thought that I should be- 
come a general jest and a common agent. And when I perceived 
the state preparing for me, and thought of Egeria, I blushed. 
And that beautiful vision, which had brought me such delicious 
solace, was now only a source of depressing mortification. And 
for the first time in my life, in my infinite tribulation, and in 
the agony of my fancy, I mused why there should be such a 
devilish and tormenting variance between my thought and my 
action. 
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The hour came, and I was placed in the heart of a little 
and busy world. For the first time in my life I was surrounded 
by struggling and excited beings. Joy, hope, sorrow, ambition, 
craft, courage, wit, dulness, cowardice, beneficence, awkward- 
ness, grace, avarice, generosity, wealth, poverty, beauty, hid- 
eousness, tyranny, suffering, hypocrisy, truth, love, hatred, en- 
ergy, inertness; they were all there, and all sounded, and 
moved, and acted, about me. Light laughs, and bitter cries, 
and deep imprecations, and the deeds of the friendly, the prod- 
igal, and the tyrant, and the exploits of the brave, the graceful, 
and the gay, and the flying words of native wit, and the pom- 
pous sentences of acquired knowledge; how new, how excit- 
ing, how wonderful ! 

Did I tremble? Did I sink into my innermost self? Did 
T fly? Never. As I gazed upon them, a new principle rose up 
in my breast, and I perceived only beings whom I was deter- 
mined to control. They’came up to me with a curious glance 
of half-suppressed glee, breathless and mocking. They asked 
me questions of gay nonsense with a serious voice and solemn 
look. I answered in their kind. On a sudden I seemed endowed 
with new powers, and blessed with the gift of tongues. I spoke 
to them with a levity which was quite strange to me, a most 
unnatural ease. I even, in my turn, presented to them ques- 
tions, to which they found it difficult to respond. Some run 
away to communicate their impression to their comrades, some 
stayed behind, but these became more serious and more natu- 
ral. When they found that I was endowed with a pregnant 
and decided character, their eyes silently pronounced me a 
good fellow; they vied with each other in kindness, and the 
most important led me away to initiate me in their mysteries. 

Weeks flew away, and I was intoxicated with my new life 
and my new reputation. I was in a state of ceaseless excite- 
ment. It seemed that my tongue never paused: yet each word 
brought forth a new laugh, each sentence of gay nonsense fresh 
plaudits. All was rattle, frolic, and wild mirth. My compan- 
ions caught my unusual manner, they adopted my new phrases, 
they repeated my extraordinary apothegms. Everything 
was viewed and done according to the new tone which I had 
introduced. It was decided that I was the wittiest, the most 
original, the most diverting of their society. A coterie of the 
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congenial insensibly formed around me, and my example 
gradually ruled the choice spirits of our world. I even mingled 
in their games although I disliked the exertion, and in those 
in which the emulation was very strong I even excelled. My 
ambition conquered my nature. It seemed that I was the soul 
of the school. Wherever I went my name sounded, whatever 
was done my opinion was quoted. I was caressed, adored, 
idolized. In a word, I was popular. 

Yet sometimes I caught a flying moment to turn aside and 
contrast my present situation with my past one. What was 
all this? Was I the same being? But my head was in a whirl, 
and I had not time or calmness to solve the perplexing inquiry. 

There was a boy and his name was Muszus. He was 
somewhat my elder. Of a kind, calm, docile, mellow nature, 
moderate in everything, universally liked, but without the least 
influence, he was the serene favorite of the school. It seemed 
to me that I never beheld so lovely and so pensive a counte- 
mance. His face was quite oval, his eyes deep blue: his rich 
brown curls clustered in hyacinthine grace upon the delicate 
rose of his downy cheek, and shaded the light blue veins of his 
clear white forehead. 

I beheld him: I loved him. My friendship was a passion. 
Of all our society he alone crowded not around me. He was 
of a cold temperament, shy and timid. He looked upon me 
as a being whom he could not comprehend, and rather feared. 
I was unacquainted with his motives, and piqued with his con- 
duct. I gave up my mind to the acquisition of his acquaint- 
ance, and of course I succeeded. In vain he endeavored to 
escape. Wherever he moved, I seemed unintentionally to 
hover around him; whatever he wanted, I seemed providen- 
tially to supply. In the few words that this slight intercourse 
called forth, I addressed him in a tone strange to our rough 
life; I treated him with a courtesy which seemed to elevate our 
somewhat coarse condition, He answered nothing, was con- 
fused, thankful, agitated. He yielded to the unaccustomed 
tenderness of my manner, to the unwonted refinement of my 
address. He could not but feel the strange conviction that 
my conduct to him was different from my behavior to others, 
for in truth his presence ever subdued my spirit, and repressed 
my artificial and excited manner. 
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Muszus was lowly born, and I was noble; he poor, and 
I wealthy; I had a dazzling reputation, he but good report. 
To find himself an object of interest, of quiet and tender 
regard, to one to whose notice all aspired, and who seemed to 
exist only in a blaze of cold hearted raillery and reckless re- 
partee, developed even his dormant vanity. He looked upon 
me with interest, and this feeling soon matured into fondness. 

Oh! days of rare and pure felicity, when Muszus and my- 
self, with our arms around each other’s neck, wandered to- 
gether amid the meads and shady woods that formed our 
limits! I lavished upon him all the fanciful love that I had 
long stored up; and the mighty passions that yet lay dormant 
in my obscure soul now first began to stir in their glimmering 
abyss. And, indeed, in conversing with this dear companion 
it was that I first began to catch some glimpses of my yet 
hidden nature: for the days of futurity were our usual topic, 
and in parceling out their fortunes I unconsciously discov- 
ered my own desires. I was to be something great, and glor- 
ious, and dazzling; but what, we could not determine. The 
camp and the senate, the sword and the scroll, that had raised 
and had destroyed so many states; these were infinitely dis- 
cussed. And then a life of adventure was examined, full of 
daring delight. One might be a corsair or a bandit. Foreign 
travel was what we could surely command, and must lead to 
much. I spoke to him, in the fulness of our sweet confidence, 
of the strangeness of my birth, and we marveled together 
over mysterious Venice. And this led us to conspiracies, for 
which I fancied that I had a predisposition. But in all these 
scenes Muszeus was to be never absent. He was to be my 
heart’s friend from the beginning to the death. And I 
mourned that nature had given me no sister, with whom I 
could bind him to me by a still stronger and sweeter tie. And 
then, with a shy, hesitating voice, for he delighted not in talk- 
ing of his home, he revealed to me that he was more blessed ; 
and Caroline Muszeus rose up at once to me like a star, and 
without having seen her I was indeed her betrothed. 

Thus, during these bright days did I pour forth all the 
feelings I had long treasured up; and in endeavoring to com- 
municate my desires to another, I learned to think. I ascended 
from indefinite reverie to palpable cogitation. 
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I was now seldom alone. To be the companion of Muszus 
I participated in many pastimes, which otherwise I should 
have avoided, and in return he, although addicted to sports, 
was content, for my sake, to forego much former occupation. 
With what eagerness I rushed when the hour of study ceased, 
with what wild eagerness I rushed to resume our delicious 
converse! Nor indeed was his image ever absent from me; 
and when in the hour of school we passed each other, or our 
countenances chanced to meet, there was ever a sweet, faint 
smile, that, unmarked by others, interchanged our love. 

A love that I thought must last forever, and forever flow 
like a clear bright stream; yet at times my irritable passions 
would disturb even these sweet waters. The temperament of 
Muszus was cold and slow. I was at first proud of having 
interested his affection, but as our friendship grew apace, I 
was not contented with this calm sympathy and quiet regard. 
I required that he should respond to my affection with feel- 
ings not less ardent and energetic than mine own. I was sen- 
sitive, I was jealous. I found a savage joy in harrowing his 
heart; I triumphed when I could draw a tear from his beautiful 
eye; when I could urge him to unaccustomed emotion; when 
I forced him to assure me, in a voice of agitation, that he 
loved me alone, and pray me to be pacified. 

From sublime torture to ridiculous teasing, too often 
Muszus was my victim. One day I detected an incipient dis- 
like to myself, or a growing affection for another; then I 
passed him in gloomy silence, because his indispensable en- 
gagements had obliged him to refuse my invitation to our 
walk. But the letters with which I overwhelmed him under 
some of these contingencies; these were the most violent in- 
fliction. What pages of mad eloquence! solemn appeals, bitter 
sarcasms, infinite ebullitions of frantic sensibility. For the 
first time in my life I composed. I grew intoxicated with my 
own eloquence. A new desire arose in my mind, novel aspira- 
tions which threw light upon old and often-experienced feel- 
ings. I began to ponder over the music of language; I studied 
the collocation of sweet words, and constructed elaborate sen- 
tences in lonely walks. Poor Muszus quite sunk under the 
receipt of my effusions. He could not write a line; and had 

he indeed been able, it would have been often difficult for him 
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to have discovered the cause of our separations. The brevity, 
the simplicity of his answers were irresistible and heartrend- 
ing. Yet these distractions brought with them one charm, a 
charm to me so captivating, that I fear it was sometimes a 
cause; reconciliation was, indeed, a love-feast. 

The sessions of our college closed. The time came that 
Museus and myself must for a moment part; but for a 
moment, for I intended that he should visit me in our va- 
cation, and we were also to write to each other every week. 
Yet, even under these palliating circumstances, parting was 
anguish. 

On the eve of the fatal day we took our last stroll in our 
favorite meads. The whole way I wept, and leaned upon his 
shoulder. With what jealous care I watched to see if he too 
shed a tear! One clear drop at length came quivering down 
his cheek, like dew upon arose. I pardoned him for its beauty. 
The bell sounded. I embraced him, as if it sounded for my 
execution, and we parted. 


GHARTER@V LIE 


WAS once more at home, once more alone. I found myself 

changed. My obscure aspirations after some indefinite 
happiness, my vague dreams of beauty, or palpable personifi- 
cations of some violent fantastic idea, no longer inspired, no 
longer soothed, no longer haunted me. I thought only of one 
subject, which was full of earnest novelty, and abounded in 
interest, curious, serious, and engrossing. I speculated upon 
my own nature. My new life had developed many qualities, 
and had filled me with self-confidence. The clouds seemed 
to clear off from the dark landscape of my mind, and vast 
ambition might be distinguished on the far horizon, rearing its 
head like a mighty column. My energies stirred within me, 
and seemed to pant for the struggle and the strife. A deed 
was to be done, but what? I entertained at this time a deep 
conviction that life must be intolerable unless I were the great- 
est of men. It seemed that I felt within me the power that could 
influence my kind. I longed to wave my inspiring sword at 
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the head of armies, or dash into the very heat and blaze of 
eloquent faction. 

When I contrasted my feelings and my situation I grew 
mad. The constant jar between my conduct and my concep- 
tions was intolerable. In imagination a hero, I was in reality 
a boy. I returned from a victorious field to be criticized by a 
woman: in the very heart of a deep conspiracy, which was to 
change the fate of nations, to destroy Rome or to free Venice, 
I was myself the victim of each petty domestic regulation. 
I can not describe the insane irritability which all this pro- 
duced. Infinite were the complaints of my rudeness, my vio- 
lence, my insufferable impertinence, incessant the threats of 
pains and penalties. It was universally agreed that college 
had ruined me. A dull, slow boy I had always been; but, at 
least, I was tolerably kind and docile. Now, as my tutor’s 
report correctly certified, I was not improved in intellect and 
all witnessed the horrible deterioration of my manners and 
my morals. 

The Baroness was in despair. After several smart skir- 
mishes, we at length had a regular pitched battle. 

She began our delightful colloquy in the true style of do- 
mestic reprimand; dull, drony nonsense, adapted, as I should 
hope, to no state in which human intellect can ever be found, 
even if it have received the full benefit of the infernal tuition 
of nurses, which would be only ridiculous, if its effects were 
not so fatally and permanently injurious. She told me that 
whenever I spoke I should speak in a low voice, and that I 
should never think for myself; that if anything were refused 
I should be contented, and never ask the reason why, because 
it was not proper ever to ask questions, particularly when we 
were sure that everything was done for our good; that I should 
do everything that was bidden, and always be ready to con- 
form to everybody’s desires, because at my age no one should 
have a will of his own; that I should never, on any account, 
presume to give my opinion, because it was quite impossible 
that one so young could have one; that on no account, also, 
should I ever be irritable, which never could be permitted: 
but she never considered that every effect has a cause, and 
never attempted to discover what might occasion this irrita- 
bility. In this silly, superficial way she went on for some 
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time, repeating dull axioms by rote, and offering to me the 
same useless advice that had been equally thrown away upon 
the tender minds of her generation. 

She said all this, all this to me, all this to one who a mo- 
ment before was a Cesar, an Alcibiades. Now I had long 
brooded over the connection that subsisted between myself and 
this lady. I had long formed in my mind, and caught up 
from books, a conception of the relations which must exist 
between a stepmother and her unwelcome son. I was there- 
fore prepared. She grew pale as I described in mad heroics 
our exact situation. She had no idea that any people, under 
any circumstances, could be influenced by such violent, such 
wicked, such insane sentiments. She stared in stupid astonish- 
ment at my terrible and unexpected fluency. She entirely lost 
her presence of mind and burst into tears, tears not of affection, 
but of absolute fright, the hysteric offspring of a cold, alarmed, 
puzzled mind. 

She vowed she would tell my father. I inquired, with a 
malignant sneer, of what? She protested she certainly would 
tell. I dilated on the probability of a step-dame’s tale. Most 
certainly she would tell. I burst into a dark, foaming rage. 
I declared that I would leave the house, that I would leave the 
country, that I would submit no longer to my intolerable life, 
that suicide (and here I kicked down a chair) should bring me 
immediate relief. The Baroness was terrified out of her life. 
‘The fall of the chair was the perfection of fear. She was one 
of those women who have the highest respect for furniture. She 
could not conceive a human being, much less a boy, voluntarily 
kicking down a chair, if his feelings were not very keen 
indeed. It was becoming too serious. She tried to soothe me. 
She would not speak to my father. All should be right, all 
should be forgotten, if I only would not commit suicide, and 
not kick down the chairs. 

After some weeks Muszus paid his long-meditated visit. 
I had never, until I invited him, answered his solitary let- 
ter. I received him with a coldness which astonished me, 
and must have been apparent to any one but himself. I was 
distressed by the want of unction in my manner, and tried to 
compensate by a labored hospitality which, like ice, was daz- 
zling, but frigid. Many causes perhaps conduced to occasion 
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this change, then inscrutable to me. Since we had parted I 
had indulged in lofty ideas of self, and sometimes remembered, 
with a feeling approaching to disgustful mortification, the 
influence which had been exercised over me by a fellow child. 
The reminiscence savored too much of boyish weakness, and 
painfully belied my proud theory of universal superiority. 
At home, too, when the permission for the invitation was 
accorded, there was much discussion as to the quality of the 
invited. They wished to know who he was, and when in- 
formed looked rather grave. Some caution was muttered 
about the choice of my companions. Even my father, who sel- 
dom spoke to me, seemed alarmed at the prospect of a bad 
connection. His intense worldliness was shocked. He talked 
to me for an unusual time upon the subject of school friend- 
ships, and his conversation, which was rare, made an impres- 
sion, All this influenced me, for at that age I was of course 
the victim of every prejudice. Must I add to all this, what is 
perhaps the sad and dreary truth, that in loving all this time 
Muszus with such devotion, I was in truth rather enamored 
of the creature of my imagination than the companion of my 
presence. Upon the foundation which he had supplied I had 
built a beautiful and enchanted palace. Unceasing intercourse 
was a necessary ingredient to the spell. We parted, and the 
fairy fabric dissolved into the clouds. 

Certain it is that his visit was a failure. Muszeus was 
too little sensitive to feel the change of my manner, and my 
duty as his host impelled me to conceal it. But the change 
was great. He appeared to me to have fallen off very much 
in his beauty. The Baroness thought him a little coarse, and 
praised the complexion of her own children, which was like 
chalk. Then he wanted constant attention, for it was evident 
that he had no resources of his own and certainly he was not 
very refined, But he was pleased, for he was in a new world. 
For the first time in his life he moved in theatres and saloons, 
and mingled in the splendor of high civilization. I took him 
everywhere; in fact I could bear everything but to be alone 
with him. So he passed a very pleasant fortnight and then 
quitted us. How different from our last parting! Cheerful 
indeed it was, and, in a degree, cordial. I extended him my 
hand with a patronizing air, and mimicking the hollow cour- 
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tesy of maturer beings, I expressed, in a flimsy voice of af- 
fected regard, a wish that he might visit us again. And six 
weeks before I had loved this boy better than myself, would 
have periled for him my life, and shared with him my fortune! 


CHAPTER IX 


| RETURNED to college gloomy and depressed. Not that 

I cared for quitting home: I hated home. I returned in the 
fulness of one of my dark humors, and which promised to 
be one of the most terrible visitations that had ever fallen 
upon me. Indeed, existence was intolerable, and I should 
have killed myself had I not been supported by my ambition, 
which now each day became more quickening, so that the de- 
sire of distinction and of astounding action raged in my soul; 
and when I recollected that, at the soonest, many years must 
elapse before I could realize my ideas, I gnashed my teeth 
in silent rage, and cursed my existence. 

I can not picture the astonishment that pervaded our little 
society, when they found the former hero of their gaiety 
avoiding all contact and conversation, and always moving 
about in gloomy silence. It was at first supposed that some 
great misfortune had happened to me, and inquiries were 
soon afloat, but nothing could be discovered. At length one 
of my former prime companions, I should say, perhaps, 
patrons, expostulated with me upon the subject: I assured 
him, with grim courtesy, that nothing had happened, and 
wished him good-morning. As for Muszus, I just contrived 
to greet him the first day with a faint agonizing smile, and 
ever after I shunned him. Nothing could annoy Muszeus 
long, and he would soon have forgotten his pain, as he had 
already, perhaps, freed his memory from any vivid recollec- 
tion of the former pleasure which our friendship had undoubt- 
edly brought him. He welcomed enjoyment with a smile, 
and was almost as cheerful when he should have been much 
less pleased. 

But although Muszus was content to be thus quiet, the 
world in which he lived determined that he should be less 
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phlegmatic. As they had nothing better to do, they took his 
quarrel upon themselves. “He certainly has behaved in- 
famously to Museus. You know they were always together. 
I wonder what it can be! As for the rest of the school, that 
is in comparison nothing; but Muszeus, you know they were 
decided cronies. I never knew fellows more together. I 
wonder what it can be! If I were Muszeus I certainly would 
come to an explanation. We must put him up to it. If Muszeus 
asks him he can not refuse, and then we shall know what it is 
all about.” 

They at length succeeded in beating it into poor Muszeus’s 
head, that he had been very ill-treated and must be very un- 
happy, and they urged him to insist upon an explanation. But 
Muszus was no hand at demanding explanation; and he de- 
puted the task to a friend. 

I was alone, sitting on a gate, in a part of the grounds 
which was generally least frequented, when I heard a shout 
which, although I could not guess its cause, sounded in my 
ear with something of a menacing and malignant expression. 
The whole school, headed by the deputy, were finding me 
out, in order that the important question might be urged, 
that the honor of Muszus might be supported, and their own 
curiosity gratified. 

Now at that age, whatever I may be now, I could not be 
driven. A soft word, and I was an Abel; an appearance of 
force, and I scowled a Cain. Had Muszus, instead of being 
a most commonplace character, which assuredly he was, had 
it been in his nature to have struck out a single spark of ardent 
feeling, to have indulged in a single sigh of sentiment, he 
might perhaps yet have been my friend. His appeal might 
have freed me from the domination of the black spirit, and 
in weeping over our reconciliation upon his sensitive bosom, 
I might have been emancipated from its horrid thrall. But 
the moment that Muszeus sought to influence my private feel- 
ings by the agency of public opinion, he became to me, instead 
of an object of indifference, an object of disgust; and only not 
of hatred, because of contempt. 

I did not like the shout; and when, at a considerable 
distance, I saw them advancing toward the gate with an eager 
run, I was almost tempted to retire: but I had never yet 
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flinched in the course of my life, and the shame which I 
now felt at the contemplation of such an act impelled me 
to stay. 

They arrived, and gathered round me; they did not know 
how to commence their great business: breathless and agi- 
tated, they looked first at their embarrassed leader and then 
at me. 

When I had waited a sufficient time for my dignity, I rose 
to quit the place. 

“We want you, Fleming,” said the chief. 

“Well!” and I turned round and faced the speaker. 

“T tell you what, Fleming,” said he, in a rapid, nervous 
style, “you may think yourself a very great man; but we do 
not exactly understand the way you are going on, There is 
Muszus; you and he were the greatest friends last half, and 
now you do not speak to him, nor to any one else. And we 
all think that you should give an explanation of your conduct. 
And, in short, we come here to know what you have got to 
say for yourself.” 

“Do you!” I answered with a sneer. 

“Well, what have you got to say?” he continued, in a 
firmer voice and more peremptory tone. - 

“Say! say that either you or I must leave this gate. I was 
here first, but as you are the largest number, I suppose I must 
yield.” 

I turned my heel upon him, and moved. Some one hissed. 
I returned, and inquired in a calm, mild voice, ““Who hissed ?” 

Now the person who hissed was a boy, who was indeed 
my match in years, and perhaps in force, but a great coward. 
I knew it was he, beeause he was just the fellow who would 
hiss, and looked quite pale when I asked the question. Be- 
sides, no one answered it, and he was almost the only boy 
who, under such circumstances, would have been silent. 

“Are you afraid to own it?” I asked, in a contemptuous 
tone, but still subdued. 

This great mob of nearly two hundred boys were very 
much ashamed at the predicament in which their officious 
and cowardly member had placed them. So their leader, proud 
in a fine frame, a great and renowned courage, unrivaled 
achievemerits in combat, and two years of superiority in age 
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over myself, advanced a little, and said, “Suppose I hissed, 
what then?” 

“What then!’ I exclaimed, in a voice of thunder, and with 
an eye of lightning, “What then! Why, then, I would thrash 
you.” 

There was an instantaneous flutter and agitation, and 
panting monosyllabic whisper in the crowd; they were like 
birds, when the hawk is first detected in airy distance. Un- 
consciously, they withdrew like waves, and, the arena being 
cleared, my opponent and I were left in opposition. Appar- 
ently there never was a more unequal match; but indeed he 
was not fighting with Contarini Fleming, but with a demon 
that had usurped his shape. 

“Come on, then,” he replied, with brisk confidence. 

And I came, as the hail upon the tall corn. I flew at him 
like a wild beast; I felt not his best blow, I beat down his fine 
guard, and I sent him to the ground, stunned and giddy. 

He was up again in a moment; and indeed I would not 
have waited for their silly rules of mock combat, but have de- 
stroyed him in his prostration. But he was up again in a 
moment. Again I flew upon him. He fought with subtle 
energy, but he was like a serpent with a tiger. I fixed upon 
him: my blows told with the rapid precision of machinery. 
His bloody visage was not to be distinguished. I believe he 
was terrified by my frantic air. , 

I would never wait between the rounds. I cried out in a 
voice of madness for him to come on. There was breathless 
-silence. They were thunderstruck. They were too generous 
to cheer their leader. They could not refrain from sympathiz- 
ing with inferior force and unsupported courage. Each time 
that he came forward I made the same dreadful spring, beat 
down his guard, and never ceased working upon his head, 
until at length my fist seemed to enter his very brain; and after 
ten rounds he fell down quite blind. I never felt his blows; 
I never lost my breath. 

He could not come to time; I rushed forward; I placed 
my knee upon his chest. “I fight no more,” he faintly cried. 

“Apologize,” I exclaimed; “apologize.” He did not speak. 

“By heavens, apologize,” I said, “or I know not what I 
shall do.” 
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“Never!” he replied. 

I lifted up my arm. Some advanced to interfere. “Off,” 
I shouted ; “Off, off.” I seized the fallen chief, rushed through 
the gate, and dragged him like Achilles through the mead. 
At the bottom there was a dunghill. Upon it I flung the half- 
inanimate body. 


CHAPTER X 


STROLLED away to one of my favorite haunts; I was 

calm and exhausted : my face and hands were smeared with 
gore. I knelt down by the side of the stream. and drank the 
most delicious draft that I had ever quaffed. I thought that 
I should never have ceased. I felt invigorated, and a plunge 
in the river completed my renovation. 

I reclined under a branching oak, and moralized on the 
past. For the first time in my life I had acted. Hitherto I 
had been a creature of dreams; but within the last month un- 
consciously I found myself a stirrer in existence. I perceived 
that I had suddenly become a responsible agent. There were 
many passions, many characters, many incidents. Love, 
hatred, faction, vengeance, Muszus, myself, my antagonist, 
his followers, who were indeed a world; our soft walks, the 
hollow visit, the open breach, the organized party, the great 
and triumphant struggle. 

And as I mused, all these beings flitted across my vision, 
and all that had passed was again present, and again per- 
formed, except indeed that my part in the drama was of a 
more studied and perfect cast; for I was conscious of much 
that had been omitted both in conversation and in conduct, 
of much that might have been finely expressed and dexterously 
achieved. And to introduce all this I indulged in imaginary 
scenes. There was a long interview between myself and 
Museus, harrowing; a logomachy between myself and the 
chief of the faction, pungent. I became so excited that I could 
no longer restrain the outward expression of my feeling. My 
voice broke into impassioned tones; I audibly uttered the 
scornful jest. My countenance was in harmony with my 
speech; my action lent a more powerful meaning to my words. 
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And suddenly there was a great change, the order of which 
I can not trace; for Muszus, though he looked upon me, was 
not Muszus, but a youth in a distant land; and I was there 
in a sumptuous dress, with a brilliant star; and we were 
friends. And a beautiful woman rose up, a blending of Chris- 
tiana and Egeria. Both of us loved her, and she vielded her- 
self to me, and Muszus fled for aid. And there came a king 
with a great power, and as I looked upon his dazzling crown, 
lo! it encircled the brow of my late antagonist. 

And I beheld and felt all this growing and expanding 
life with a bliss so keen, so ravishing, that I’ can compare it 
to nothing but to joys which I was then too young even to 
anticipate. My brain seemed to melt into a liquid, rushing 
stream; my blood quickened into action, too quick even to 
recognize pulsation; fiery and fleet, yet delicate and soft. 
With difficulty I breathed, yet the oppression was delicious. 
But in vain I endeavor to paint the refined excitement of this 

first struggle of my young creation. 
The drama went on, nor was it now in my power to re- 
strain it. At length, oppressed with the vitality of the beings 
I had formed, dazzled with the shifting brilliancy of the 
scenes in which they moved, exhausted with the marvelous 
action of my shadowy self, who figured before me in endless 
exploit, now struggling, now triumphing, now pouring forth 
his soul in sentences of burning love, now breathing a wither- 
ing blast of proud defiance, I sought for means to lay the wild 
ghosts that I had unconsciously raised. 

I lifted my hand to my face, that had been gazing all this 
time in fixed abstraction upon a crimson cloud. There was 
a violent struggle which I did not comprehend. Everything 
was chaos; but soon, as it were, a mystic music came rising 
out of the incongruous mass; a mighty secret was revealed to 
me, all was harmony, and order, and repose, and beauty. The 
whirling scene no longer changed; there was universal still- 
ness; and the wild beings ceased their fierce action, and, bend- 
ing down before me in humility, proffered their homage to 
their creator. 

“Am I, then,” I exclaimed, looking around with an aston- 
ished and vacant air, “am I, then, after all, a poet?” 

I sprang up, I paced up and down before the tree, but 
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not in thought. The perspiration ran down my forehead. I 
trembled, I panted, I was lost. I was not conscious of my ex- 
istence. My memory deserted me, the rudder of my mind 
broke away. 

My thought came back; I threw myself on the ground. 
“Ves,” I exclaimed, “beautiful beings, I will release you from 
the prison-house of my brain! I will give you to freedom 
and to light! You shall exist not only for me, you shall go 
forth to the world to delight and to conquer.” 

And this was the first time in my life that the idea of lit- 
erary creation occurred to me; for I disliked poetry, of which 
indeed I had read little, except plays; and although I took 
infinite delight in prose fiction, it was only because the romance 
or the novel offered to me a life more congenial to my feelings 
than the world in which I lived. But the conviction of this 
day threw light upon my past existence. My imaginary deeds 
of conquest, my heroic aspirations, my long, dazzling dreams 
of fanciful adventure, were, perhaps, but sources of ideal ac- 
tion; that stream of eloquent and choice expression which 
seemed ever flowing in my ear, was probably intended to be 
directed in a different channel from human assemblies, and 
might melt or kindle the passions of mankind in silence. And 
the visions of beauty and the vows of love; were they, too, to 
glitter and to glow only in imagination? 


CHAPTER GX 


REPAIRED the next day to my favorite tree, armed with 

a pencil and a paper book. My mind was, as I thought, 
teeming with ideas. I had composed the first sentence of 
my work in school-time; it seemed to me full of music. I had 
repeated it a thousand times; I was enchanted with its euphony,. 
It was now written, fairly written. With rapture I per- 
ceived it placed in its destined position. But what followed? 
Nothing. In vain I rubbed my forehead; in vain I summoned 
my fancies. The traitors would not listen. My mind seemed 
full to the very brink, but not a drop of the rich stream over- 
flowed. I became anxious, nervous, fretful. I walked about; 
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I reseated myself. Again I threw down the pencil, and was 
like a man disenchanted. I could scarcely recall the visions of 
yesterday, and if with an effort I succeeded, they appeared 
cold, tame, dull, lifeless. Nothing can describe my blank 
despair. 

They know not, they can not tell, the cold, dull world; they 
can not even remotely conceive the agony of doubt and de- 
spair which is the doom of youthful genius. To sigh for 
fame in obscurity is like sighing in a dungeon for light; yet 
the votary and the captive share an equal hope. But, to feel 
the strong necessity of fame, and to be conscious that without 
intellectual excellence life must be insupportable, to feel all 
this with no simultaneous faith in your own power, these are 
moments of despondency for which no immortality can com- 
pensate. 

As for myself, repeated experiments only brought repeated 
failures. I would not die without a struggle, but I struggled 
only to be vanquished. One day was too hot; another I fan- 
cied too cold. Then, again, I was not well, or perhaps I was 
too anxious; I would try only a sentence each day. The trial 
was most mortifying, for I found, when it came to this prac- 
tical test, that in fact I had nothing to write about. Yet my 
mind had been so full; and even now a spark, and it would 
again light up; but the flame never kindled, or, if ever I fanned 
an appearance of heat, I was sure only to extinguish it. Why 
could I not express what I seemed to feel? All was a mystery. 

I was most wretched. I wandered about in great distress, 
for my pride was deeply wounded, and I could no longer re- 
pose on my mind with confident solace. My spirit was quite 
broken. Had I fought my great battle now I should certainly 
have been beaten. I was distracted with disquietude; I had 
no point of refuge, hope utterly vanished. It was impossible 
that I could be anything; I must always fail. I hated to think 
of myself; the veriest dunce in the school seemed my superior. 
I grew meek and dull. I learned my dry lessons; I looked 
upon a grammar with a feeling of reverence. My lexicon was 
constantly before me; but I made little advance. I no longer 
ascribed my ill progress to the uninteresting task, but to my 
own incapacity. I thought myself, once more, half a fool. 
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CHART Hihgoxit 


AD I now been blessed with a philosophic friend, I might 

have found consolation and assistance; but my instructors, 
to whom I had a right to look up for this aid, were, of course, 
wanting. The system which they pursued taught them to 
consider their pupils as machines, which were to fulfil a certain 
operation, and this operation was word-learning. They at- 
tempted not to discover, or to develop, or to form character. 
Predisposition was to them a dark oracle; organization a mys- 
tery in which they were not initiated. The human mind was 
with them always the same soil, and one to which they brought 
ever the same tillage. And mine was considered a sterile one, 
for they found that their thistles did not flourish where they 
should have planted roses. 

I was ever considered a lazy, idle boy, because I required 
ideas instead of words. I never would make any further ex- 
ertion than would save me from their punishments: their re- 
wards I did not covet. Yet I was ever reading, and in general 
knowledge was immeasurably superior to all the students; for 
aught I know, to all the tutors; for indeed, in any chance ob- 
servations in which they might indulge, I could even then per- 
ceive that they were individuals of limited intelligence. They 
spoke sometimes of great men, I suppose for our emulation; 
but their great men were always commentators. They some- 
times burst into an eulogium of a great work; you might be 
sure it was ever a huge bunch of annotations. An unrivaled 
exploit turned out to be a happy conjecture; a marvelous deed 
was the lion’s skin that covered the ears of a new reading. 
I was confounded to hear the same epithets applied to their 
obscure demigods that I associated with the names of Cesar 
and Socrates, and Pericles, and Cicero. It was perplexing to 
find that Pharsalia or a Philippic, the groves of Academus or 
the fanes of the Acropolis, could receive no higher admiration 
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than was lavished upon the unknown exploits of a hunter after 
syllables. 

After my battle I was never annoyed by my former friends. 
As time advanced I slightly relaxed in my behavior, and when 
it was necessary we interchanged words; but I never associated 
with any one. I was, however, no longer molested. An idea 
got afloat that I was not exactly in my perfect senses; and, on 
the whole, I was rather feared than disliked. 

Reading was my only resource. I seldom indulged in 
reverie. The moment that I perceived my mind wandering, 
I checked it with a mixed feeling of disgust and terror. I 
made, however, during this period, more than one attempt to 
write, and always with signal discomfiture. Neither of the 
projected subjects in any way grew out of my own character, 
however they might have led to its delineation had I proceeded. 
The first was a theme of heroic life, in which I wished to in- 
dulge in the gorgeousness of remote antiquity. I began with a 
fine description, which again elevated my hopes, but when the 
scene was fairly painted my actors would not come on. I 
flung the sheet into the river, and cursed my repeated idiocy. 

After an exposure of this kind I always instantaneously 
became practical, and grave, and stupid; as a man, when he 
recovers from intoxication, vows that he will never again taste 
wine. Nevertheless, during the vacation, a pretty little Ger- 
man lady unfortunately one night took it into her head to nar- 
rate some of the traditions of her country. Among these 1 
heard, for the first time, the story of the Wild Huntsman of 
Rodenstein. It was unlucky. The Baroness, who was a fine 
instrumental musician, but who would never play when I 
requested her, chanced this night to be indulging us. The 
mystery and the music combined their seductive spells, and I 
was again enchanted. Infinite characters and ideas seemed 
rushing in my mind. I recollected that I] had never yet given 
my vein a trial at home. Here I could command silence, soli- 
tude, hours unbroken and undisturbed. I walked up and down 
the room, once more myself. The music was playful, gay, and 
joyous. A village dance was before my vision; I marked with 
delight the smiling peasantry bounding under the clustering 
vines, the girls crowned with roses, the youth adorned with 
flowing ribbons. Just as a venerable elder advanced the sounds 
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became melancholy, wild, and ominous. I was in a deep forest 
full of doubt and terror; the wind moaned, the big branches 
heaved; in the distance I heard the baying of a hound. It did 
not. appear, for suddenly the trumpet announced a coming 
triumph; I felt that a magnificent procession was approach- 
ing, that each moment it would appear ; each moment the music 
became louder, and already an advanced and splendid guard 
appeared in the distance. I caught a flashing glimpse of a sea 
of waving plumes and glistening arms. The music ceased, 
the procession vanished, I fell from the clouds; I found myself 
in a dull drawing-room, a silly boy, very exhausted. 

I felt so excessively stupid that I instantly gave up all 
thoughts of the Hunter of Rodenstein, and went to bed gloomy 
and without hope. But in the morning, when I rose, the sun was 
shining so softly, the misty trees and the dewy grass were so 
tender and so bright, the air was so fresh and fragrant, that 
my first feeling was the desire of composition, and I walked 
forth into the park cheerful, and moved by a rising faith. 

. The exciting feelings of the evening seemed to return, and, 
when I had sufficiently warmed my mind with reverie, I sat 
down to my table surrounded by every literary luxury that I 
could remember. Ink enclosed in an ormulu Cupid, clear and 
brilliant, quires of the softest cream-colored paper, richly gilt, 
and a perfect magazine of the finest pens. I was exceedingly 
nervous, but on the whole not unsuccessful. I described a 
young traveler arriving at night at a small inn on the borders 
of a Bohemian forest. I did not allow a single portion of his 
dress to escape, and even his steed and saddle-bags duly fig- 
ured. The hostess was founded on our housekeeper, therefore 
I was master of my subject. From her earrings to her shoe- 
buckles all was perfect. I managed to supply my hero with a 
supper, and at length I got him, not to bed, but to his bedroom, 
for heroes do not get into bed, even when wearied, with the 
expedition of more commonplace characters. On the contrary, 
he first opened the window (it was a lattice-window) and 
looked at the moon. I had a fine moonlight scene. I well 
remember that the trees were tipped with silver, but oh! tri- 
umph of art, for the first time in my life I achieved a simile, 
and the evening breeze came sounding in his ear soft as a 
lover’s sigh! 
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This last master-touch was too much for me. Breathless, 
and indeed exhausted, I read over the chapter. I could scarcely 
believe its existence possible. I rushed into the park, and hur- 
ried to some solitude where, undisturbed by the sight of a 
human being, I could enjoy my intense existence. 

I was so agitated, I was in such a tumult of felicity, that 
for the rest of the day I could not even think. I could not 
find even time to determine on my hero’s name, or to ascer- 
tain the reason for which I had brought him to such a wild 
scene, and placed him in such exceedingly uncomfortable lodg- 
ings. The next morning I had recovered my self-possession. 
Calm and critical, I reviewed the warm product of my brain 
which had the preceding day so fascinated me. It appeared to 
me that it had never been my unfortunate fate to read more 
crude, rugged, silly stuff in the whole course of my experience. 
The description of costume, which I had considered so perfect, 
sounded like a catalogue of old clothes. As for the supper, it 
was evident that so lifeless a personage could never have an 
appetite. What he opened the window for I know not; but 
certainly, if only to look at the moon he must have been dis- 
appointed, for in spite of all’my asseverations, it was very dim 
indeed; and as for the lover’s sigh, at the same time so tame 
and so forced, it was absolutely sickening. 

I threw away the wretched effusion; the beautiful ink- 
stand, the cream-colored paper, the fine pens, away they were 
all crammed in a drawer, which I was ever after ashamed to 
open. I looked out of the window, and saw the huntsman 
going out. I called to him, and joined him. I hated field- 
sports, indeed every bodily exertion, except riding, which is 
scarcely one; but now anything that was bodily, that was prac- 
tical, pleased, and I was soon slaughtering birds in the very 
bowers in which I had loved Egeria. 

On the whole, this was a miserable and wretched year. I 
was almost always depressed, often felt heart-broken. I en- 
tirely lost any confidence in my own energies, and while I was 
deprived of the sources of pleasure which I had been used to 
derive from reverie, I could acquire no new ones in the pursuits 
of those around me. - 

It was in this state of mind that, after a long and solitary 
walk, I found myself at a village which I had never before vis- 
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ited. On the skirts was a small Gothic building, beautiful and 
ancient. It was evening. The building was illuminated; the 
door open. I entered, and found myself in a Catholic church. 
A Lutheran in a Lutheran country, for a moment I trembled; 
but the indifference of my father on the subject of religion had 
prevented me at least from being educated a bigot; and, in my 
Venetian meditations, I would sometimes recollect that my 
mother must have professed the old faith. 

The church was not very full; groups were kneeling in 
several parts. All was dusk except at the high altar. There, 
a priest in a flaming vest officiated, and ever and anon a kneel- 
ing boy, in a scarlet dress, rang a small and musicai silver bell. 
Many tall white candles, in golden sticks, illuminated the sacred 
table, redolent of perfumes and adorned with flowers. Six 
large burnished lamps were suspended above, and threw a 
magical light upon a magical picture. It was a Magdalen 
kneeling and weeping in a garden. Her long golden hair was 
drawn off her ivory forehead, and reached to the ground. Her 
large blue eyes, full of ecstatic melancholy, pierced to heaven, 
while the heavy tears studded like pearls her wan but delicate 
cheek. Her clasped hands embraced a crucifix. 

I gazed upon this pictured form with a strange fascination. 
I came forward, and placed myself near the altar. At that 
moment the organ burst forth, as if heaven were opening; 
clouds of incense rose and wreathed around the rich and 
vaulted roof; the priest advanced, and revealed a God, which 
I fell down and worshiped. From that moment I became a 
Catholic. 
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GUA PT ERX 


HERE was a mystery in the secret creed full of delight. 

Another link, too, seemed broken in the chain that bound 
me to the country which each day I more detested. Adoration 
also was ever a resource teeming with rapture, for a creed is 
imagination. The Magdalen succeeded to Christiana and to 
Egeria. Each year my mistress seemed to grow more spiritual, 
first reality, then fancy, now pure spirit: a beautiful woman, 
a mystical nymph, a canonized soul. How was this to end? 
Perhaps I was ultimately designed for angelic intercourse, per- 
haps I might mount the skies with the presiding essence of a 
star. 

My great occupations were devout meditation and solitary 
prayer. I inflicted upon myself many penances. I scrupulously 
observed every fast. My creative power was exercised in the 
production of celestial visitants; my thirst for expression grat- 
ified in infinite invocation. Wherever I moved I perceived the 
flashing of a white wing, the streaming of radiant hair; how- 
ever I might apparently be employed, I was, in fact, pondering 
over the music of my next supplication. 

One mundane desire alone mingled with these celestial 
aspirations, and in a degree sprang out of their indulgence. 
Each day I languished more for Italy. It was a strong long- 
ing. Nothing but the liveliness of my faith could have solaced 
and supported me under the want of its gratification. I pined 
for the land where the true religion flourished in becoming 
glory, the land where I should behold temples worthy of the 
beautiful mysteries which were celebrated within their sump- 
tuous walls, the land which the Vicar of God and the Ruler of 
Kings honored and sanctified by his everlasting presence. A 
pilgrimage to Rome occupied my thoughts. 

My favorite retreat now, when at the college, was to the 
ruins of a Gothic abbey, whither an hour’s stroll easily carried 
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me. It pleased me much to sit among these beautiful relics, 
- and call back the days when their sanctity was undefiled, and 
their loveliness unimpaired. As I looked upon the rich frame- 
work of the eastern window, my fancy lent perfection to its 
shattered splendor. I beheld it once more beaming with its 
saints and martyrs, and radiant with chivalric blazonry. My 
eye wandered down the moldering cloisters. I pictured a pro- 
cession of priests solemnly advancing to the high altar, and 
blending in sacred melody, with their dark garments and their 
shining heads, elevating a golden and gigantic crosier, and 
waving on high a standard of Madonna. 

One day as I was indulging in these soothing visions I 
heard a shout, and looking round, I observed a man seated at 
no great distance, who by his action had evidently called to me. 
I arose, and coming out of the ruins advanced to him. He was 
seated on a mass of ancient brickwork, and appeared to be 
sketching. He was a tall man, fair and blue-eyed, but sun- 
burned. He was hawk-nosed, with a quick glancing vision, 
and there was an air of acuteness in his countenance which 
was striking. His dress was not the dress of our country, but 
I was particularly pleased with his cap, which was of crimson 
cloth, with a broad border of fur, and fell on one side of his 
head like a cap in a picture. 

“My little man,” said he, in a brisk clear voice, “I am sorry 
to disturb you, but as probably you know this place better than 
I, you can, perhaps, tell me whether there be a spring at hand.” 

“Indeed, sir, a famous one, for I have often drank its 
water, which is most sweet, and clear, and cold; and if you 
will permit me, I will lead you to it.” 

“With all my heart, and many thanks, my little friend.” 
So saying, he rose, and placing his portfolio under one arm, 
lifted up a knapsack, which I offered to carry. 

“By no means, kind sir,” said he in a cheerful voice, “I am 
ever my own servant.” 

So leading him on round the other side of the abbey, and 
thence through a small but fragrant mead, I brought him to 
the spring of which I had spoken. Over it was built a small 
but fair arch, the keystone being formed of a mitered es- 
cutcheon, and many parts covered with thick ivy. 

The eye of the stranger kindled with pleasure when he 
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looked upon the arch; and then, sitting down upon the bank 
and opening his knapsack, he took out a large loaf and broke it, 
and as I was retiring he said, “Prithee do not go, my little 
friend, but stop and share my meal. It is rough, but there is 
plenty. Nay, refuse not, little gentleman, for I wish to pro- 
long our acquaintance. In not more than as many minutes you 
have conferred upon me two favors. In this world such char- 
acters are rare. You have given me that which I love better 
than wine, and you have furnished me with a divine sketch, 
for indeed this arch is of a finer style than any part of the 
great building, and must have been erected by an abbot of 
grand taste, | warrant you. Come, little gentleman, eat, prithee 
eats 

“Indeed, sir, I am not hungry; but if you would let me 
look at your drawing of the abbey, I should be delighted.” 

“What, dost love art? What! have I stumbled upon a 
little artist?” ; 

“No, sir, I can not draw, nor indeed do I understand art, 
but I love everything which is beautiful.” 

“Ah, a comprehensive taste,’ and he gave me the portfolio. 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, “how beautiful!” for the drawing 
turned out, not as I had anticipated, a lean skeleton pencil 
sketch, but one rapidly and richly colored. The abbey rose 
as in reality, only more beautiful, being suffused with a warm 
light, for he had dashed in it a sunset full of sentiment. 

“Oh! sir, how beautiful! I could look at it forever. It 
seems to me that some one must come forth from the pass of 
those blue mountains. Can not you fancy some bright cavalier, 
sir, with a flowing plume, or even a string of mules, even that 
would be delicious?” 

“Bravo! bravo! my little man,” exclaimed the stranger 
shooting a sharp scrutinizing side glance. “You deserve to see 
sketches. There! undo that strap and open the folio, for there 
are many others, and some which may please you more.” 

I opened it as if I were about to enter a sanctuary. It was 
very full. I culled a drawing which appeared the most richly 
colored, as one picks the most glowing fruit. There seemed a 
river, and many marble palaces on each side, and long, thin, 
gliding boats shooting in every part, and over the stream there 
sprang a bridge, a bridge with a single arch, an ancient and 
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solemn bridge, covered with buildings. I gazed upon the scene 
for a moment with breathless interest, a tear of agitating pleas- 
ure stole down my cheek, and then I shouted, “Venice! 
Venice !”’ 

“Little man,” said the stranger, “what is the matter?” 

“Oh, sir, I beg your pardon, you must think me very foolish 
indeed. I am sure I did not mean to call out, but I have been 
longing all my life to go to Venice, and when I see anything 
connected with it, I feel, sir, quite agitated. Your drawing, 
sir, is so beautiful, that I know not how, I thought for a mo- 
ment that I was really looking upon SE beautiful palaces, 
and crossing this famous Rialto.” 

“Never apologize for showing ieaine my friend. Re- 
member that when you do so you apologize for truth. I, too, 
am fond of Venice; nor is there any city where I have made 
more drawings.” 

“What, sir, have you been at Venice?” 

“Ts that so strange a deed? I have been in stranger places.” 

“Oh, sir, how happy you must be! To see Venice, and to 
travel in distant countries, I think I could die as the condition 
of such enjoyment.” 

“You know as yet too little of life to think of death,” said 
the stranger. 

“Alas, sir,’ I mournfully sighed, “I have often wished to 
die.” 

“But can one so young be unhappy?” asked the stranger. 

“Oh, sir, most, most unhappy. I am alone supported in this 
world by a fervent persuasion, that the holy Magdalen has con- 
descended to take me under her especial protection.” 

“The holy Magdalen!” exclaimed the stranger with an air 
of great astonishment; “indeed! and what made you unhappy 
before the holy Magdalen condescended to take you under 
her especial protection? Do you think, or has anybody told 
you that you have committed any sin?” 

“No! sir, my life has been, I hope, innocent; nor do I see 
indeed, how I could commit any sin, for I have never been 
subject to any temptation. But I have ever been unhappy, be- 
cause I am perplexed about myself. I feel that 1 am not like 
other persons, and that which makes them happy is to me a 
source of no enjoyment.” 
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“But you have, perhaps, some sources of enjoyment which 
are peculiar to yourself, and not open to them. Come, tell me 
how you have passed your life. Indeed, you have excited my 
curiosity ; for I observed to-day, while I was drawing, that you 
were a good four hours reclining in the same position.” 

“Four hours, sir! I thought that I had been there but a 
few minutes.” 

“Four hours by the sun, as well as by this watch. What 
were you doing? Were you thinking of the blessed Mag- 
dalen?” 

“No, sir!” I gravely replied, “not to-day.” 

“How, then?” 

“Indeed, sir,” I answered, reddening, “if I tell you, I am 
afraid you will think me very foolish.” 

“Speak out, little man. We are all very foolish; and I have 
a suspicion, that if we understood each other better you might 
perhaps turn out the least foolish of the two. Open then your 
mind and fear nothing. For believe me, it is dishonorable to 
blush when you speak the truth, even if it be to your shame.” 

There was something in the appearance and manner of the 
stranger that greatly attracted me. I sought him with the 
same eagerness with which I always avoided my fellow crea- 
tures. From the first, conversation with him was no shock, 
His presence seemed to sanctify, instead of outraging my soli- 
tude. His voice subdued my sullen spirit, and called out my 
hidden nature. He inspired me not only with confidence, but 
even with a degree of fascinating curiosity. 

“Indeed, sir,’ I began, still with a hesitating voice but a 
more assured manner, “indeed, sir, I have never spoken of 
these things to any one, for I feel they could not believe or com- 
prehend what I would wish to express, nor, indeed, is it de- 
lightful to be laughed at. But know that I ever like to be 
alone, and it is this, that when I am alone, I can indulge in 
thought, which gives me great pleasure. For I would wish 
you to comprehend, sir, that I have ever lived in, as it were, 
two worlds, a public world and a private world. But I should 
not be unhappy in the private world but for one reason, which 
is nothing, but I was ever most happy; but in the public world 
I am indeed miserable. For you must know, sir, that when i 
am alone, my mind is full of what seem to me eet 
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thoughts ; nor, indeed, are they thoughts alone that make me so 
happy, but in truth, I perform many strange and noble acts, 
and these, too, in distant countries and in unknown places, and 
other persons appear and they also act. And we all speak in 
language more beautiful than common words. And, sir, many 
other things occur which it would take long to recount, but 
which, indeed, I am sure, that is, I think, would make any one 
very happy.” 

“But all this is a source of happiness, not of unhappiness,” 
said the stranger. “Am I to comprehend, then, that the source 
has dried up?” 

“Oh! no, sir, for only this morning I had many visions, 
but I checked them.” 

“But why check them?” 

“Ah! sir,” I answered, heaving a deep sigh, “it is this 
which makes me unhappy, for when I enter into this private 
world, there arises in the end a desire to express what has 
taken place in it which indeed I can not gratify.” 

The stranger fora moment mused. Then he suddenly said, 
“And when you looked upon my sketch of the abbey, there 
seemed to you a cavalier advancing, I think you said?” 

“From the pass of the blue mountains, sir. Whenever I 
look upon pictures it is thus.” 

“And when you beheld the Rialto, tell me what occurred 
then?” 

“There was a rush, sir, in my mind; and when my eye 
caught that tall young signor, who is stepping off the stairs of 
a palace into a gondola, I wished to write a tale of which he 
should be the hero.” 

“It appears to me, my young friend,” said the stranger in 
a serious tone, and looking at me keenly, “it appears to me, 
my young friend, that you are a poet.” 

“Alas, sir,” I exclaimed, extremely agitated and nearly 
seizing his hand, “alas! alas! sir, 1am not. For I once thought 
so myself and have often tried to write; and either I have not 
produced a line, or something so wretchedly flat and dull that 
even I have felt it intolerable. It is this that makes me so 
miserable, so miserable that, were it not for feeling in the 
most marked manner that I am under the especial protection 
of the blessed Magdalen, I think I should kill myself.” 
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A gentle smile played upon the lip of the stranger, but 
it was in an instant suppressed. Then turning to me, he said, 
“Supposing a man were born with a predisposition for paint- 
ing, as I might have been myself, and that he were enabled to 
fancy pictures in his eye, do you think that if he took up a 
brush for the first time he could transfer these pictures to the 
canvas?” 

“By no means, sir, for the artist must learn his art.” 

“And is not a poet an artist, and is not writing an art equally 
with painting? Words are but chalk and color. The painter 
and the poet must follow the same course. Both must alike 
study before they execute. Both must alike consult Nature 
and invent the beautiful. Those who delineate inanimate Na- 
ture, and those who describe her, must equally study her, if 
they wish to excel in her own creations; and for man, if the 
painter study the outward form of the animal, the inward must 
be equally investigated by the poet. ‘Thus far for the natural ; 
and for the ideal, which is an improvement upon nature, and 
which you will some day more clearly comprehend, remember 
this, that the painter and the poet, however assisted by their 
own organization, must alike perfect their style by the same 
process, I mean by studying the works themselves of great 
painters and great poets. See then, my young friend, how 
unreasonable you are, that, because you can not be a great 
artist without studying your art, you are unhappy.” 

“Oh, sir, indeed, indeed, Iam not! There is no application, 
there is no exertion, I feel, I feel it strongly, of which I am 
not capable, to gain knowledge. Indeed, sir, you speak to me 
of great things, and my mind opens to your wisdom, but how 
am I to study?” 

“Be not too rapid. Before we part, which will be in a 
moment, I will write you some talismanic rules which have 
been of great service to myself. I copied them off an obelisk 
amid the ruins of Thebes. They will teach you all that is now 
necessary.” 

“Oh, sir, how good, how kind you are! How different would 
have been my life had I been taught by somebody like you.” 

“Where, then, were you educated ?” 

“T am a student of the college about two miles off. Perhaps 
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“What, the large house upon the hill, where they learn 
words?” said the stranger with a smile. 

“Indeed, sir, it is too true. For though it never occurred 
to me before, I see now why, with an ardent love of knowl- 
edge, I have indeed there gained nothing but an ill name.” 

“And now,” said the stranger rising, “I must away, for the 
sun will in a few minutes sink, and I have to reach a village 
which is some miles off, for my night’s encampment.” 

With a feeling of deep regret I beheld him prepare to de- 
part. I dropped for a moment into profound abstraction ; then, 
rushing to him, I seized his hand, and exclaimed, “Oh, sir, I am 
noble, and I am rich, yet let me follow you!” 

“By no means,” said the stranger, good-naturedly, “for our 
professions are different.” 

“Vet a poet should see all things.” 

“Assuredly. And you, too, will wander, but your hour is 
not yet come.” 

“And shall I ever see Venice?” 

“T doubt not; for when a mind like yours thinks often of 
a thing, it will happen.” 

“You speak to me of mysteries.” 

“There is little mystery; there is much ignorance. Some 
day you will study metaphysics, and you will then understand 
the nature of volition.” 

He opened his knapsack and took out two small volumes, 
in one of which he wrote some lines. “This is the only book,” 
he said, “I have with me, and as, like myself, you are such 
a strong Venetian, I will give it you, because you love art, and 
artists, and are a good boy. When we meet again I hope I 
may call you a great man.” 

“Here,” he said, giving them to me, “they are full of Ven- 
ice. Here, you see, is a view of the Rialto. This will delight 
you. And in the blank leaf I have written all the advice you 
at present require. Promise me, however, not to read it till 
you return to your college. And so farewell, my little man, 
farewell!” 

He extended me his hand. I took it; and although it is 
an awkward thing at all times, and chiefly for a boy, I began 
telling him my name and condition, but he checked me. “I 
never wish to know anybody’s name. Were I to become ac- 
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quainted with every being who flits across me in life, the cal- 
lousness of my heart would be endangered. If your acquaint- 
ance be worth preserving, fate or fortune will some day bring 
us again together.” 

He departed. I watched his figure until it melted in the 
rising haze of evening. It was strange the ascendency that this 
man exercised over me. When he spoke I seemed listening to 
an oracle, and now that he had departed, I felt as if some super- 
natural visitant had disappeared. 

I quickened my walk home from the intense anxiety to open 
the volume in which I was to find the talismanic counsel. ° 
When I had arrived, I read written in pencil these words: 


“Be patient: cherish hope. Read more: ponder less. Na- 
ture 1s more powerful than education: time will develop every- 
thing. Trust not overmuch in the Blessed Magdalen: learn to 
protect yourself.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


NDEED I could think of nothing but the stranger. All 
night his image was before my eyes, and his voice sounded 
in my ear. I recalled each look, I repeated each expression. 
When I woke in the morning, the first thing I did was to pro- 
nounce from memory his oracular advice. I determined to be 
patient; I resolved never to despair. Reverie was no longer 
to be endured, and a book was to be ever in my hand. 
He had himself enabled me to comply with this last rule. 
I seized the first opportunity to examine his present. It was 
the History of Venice, in French, by Amelot de la Houssaye ; 
a real history of Venice, not one written years after the ex- 
tinction of the Republic by some solemn sage, full of first prin- 
ciples and full dissertations upon the vicious constitution, a 
prophet of the past, trying to shuffle off his commonplace de- 
ductions for authentic inspiration, but a history of Venice writ- 
ten by one who had witnessed the Doge sitting on his golden 
throne, and receiving awestruck ambassadors in his painted 


halls. 
I read it with avidity with which I had never devoured any 
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book; some parts of it, indeed, with absolute rapture. When 
I came to the chapter upon the nobility, a dimness came over 
my sight: for a moment I could not proceed. I saw them all; 
I marked all the divisions; the great magnificoes, who ranked 
with crowned heads, the nobles of the war of Candia, and the 
third and still inferior class. I was so excited, that for a mo- 
ment I did not observe that the name of Contarini did not ap- 
pear. I looked for it with anxiety. But when I read that 
there were yet four families of such preeminent ancestry that 
they were placed even above the magnificoes, being reputed 
descendants of Roman Consular houses, and that of these the 
unrivaled race of Contarini was the chief, I. dashed down the 
book in a paroxysm of nervous exultation, and rushed into the 
woods. 

I ran about like a madman for some time, cutting down 
with a sharp stick the underwood that opposed my way, leap- 
ing trenches, hallooing, spouting, shouting, dashing through 
pools of water. At length I arrived at a more open part of 
the wood. Ata slight distance was a hill. I rushed on up the 
hill, and never stopped till I had gained the summit. That 
steep ascent a little tamed me. I found myself upon a great 
ridge, and a vast savage view opened upon all sides. I felt 
now more at ease, for the extent of the prospect harmonized 
with the largeness and swell of my soul. 

“Ha ha!” I cried like a wild horse. I snorted in the air, 
my eye sparkled, my crest rose. I waved my proud arm. “Ha 
ha! have I found it out at last? I knew there was something. 
Nature whispered it to me, and time has revealed it. He said 
truly, time has developed everything. But shall these feelings 
subside into poetry? Away! give me a sword. My consular 
blood demands a sword. Give me a sword, ye winds, ye 
trees, ye mighty hills, ye deep cold waters, give me a sword. 
I will fight! by heavens, I will fight. I will conquer. Why am 
I not a Doge? A curse upon the tyranny of man, why is our 
Venice not free? By the God of heaven I will be a Doge! 
O, thou fair and melancholy saint!” I continued, falling on my 
knees, “who in thy infinite goodness condescendest, as it were, 
to come down from heaven to call me back to the true and holy 
faith of Venice, and to take me under thy especial protection, 
blessed and beautiful Mary Magdalen, look down from thy 
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glorious seat above, and smile upon thy elected and favorite 
child!” 

I rose up refreshed by this short prayer, calmer and cooler, 
and began to meditate upon what was now fitting to be done. 
That Contarini Fleming must with all possible despatch cease 
to be a schoolboy was indeed evident, necessary, and indispen- 
sable. The very idea of the great house upon the hill, where. 
they teach words, was ludicrous. Nor, indeed, would it be- 
come me ever again, under any pretense whatever, to acknowl- 
edge a master, or, as it would appear, to be subject to any 
laws, save the old laws of Venice, for I claimed for myself the 
rights and attributes of a Venetian noble of the highest class, 
and they were those pertaining to blood royal. But when I 
called to my recollection the cold, wordly, practical character 
of my father, the vast quantity of dull, lowering, entangling 
ties that formed the great domestic mesh, and bound me to a 
country which I detested, covered me with a climate which 
killed me, surrounded me with manners with which I could 
not sympathize, and duties which Nature impelled me not to 
fulfill; I felt that, to insure my emancipation, it was necessary 
at once to dissolve all ties of blood and affection, and to break 
away from those links which chained me as a citizen to a coun- 
try which I abhorred. I resolved, therefore, immediately to 
set out for Venice. I was for the moment, I conceived, suffi- 
ciently well supplied with money, for I possessed one hundred 
rix-dollars, more than any five of my fellow-students together. 
This, with careful husbandry, I counted would carry me to the 
nearest seaport, perhaps even secure me a passage. And for 
the rest, I had a lively conviction that something must always 
turn up to assist me in any difficulties, for I was convinced that 
I was a hero, and heroes are never long forlorn. 

On the next morning, therefore, long ere the sun had risen, 
I commenced my adventures. I did not steal away. First I 
kissed a cross three times which I carried next to my breasts, 
and then recommending myself to the blessed Magdalen, | 
walked off proudly and slowly, in a manner becoming Corio- 
lanus or Cesar, who, after some removes, were both of them, 
for aught I knew, my great-grandfathers. I carried in a knap- 
sack which we used for our rambles, a few shirts, my money, 
a pair of pocket pistols, and some ammunition. Nor did I for- 
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get a loaf of bread; not very heroic food, but classical in my, 
sight, from being the victual of the mysterious stranger. Like 
him, also, I determined in future only to drink water. 


CHAPTER XV 


JOURNEYED for some hours without stopping, along a . 
road about which all I knew was, that it was opposite to 
the one which had first carried me to the college, and conse- 
quently, I supposed, did not lead home. I never was so de- 
lighted in my life. I had never been up so early in my life. It 
was like living in a new world. Everything was still, fresh, 
fragrant. I wondered how long it would last, how long it 
would be before the vulgar day, to which I had been used, would 
begin. At last a soft luminous appearance commenced in the 
horizon, and gradually gathered in strength and brightness. 
Then it shivered into brilliant streaks, the clouds were dappled 
with rich flaming tints, and the sun rose. I felt grateful when 
his mild but vivifying warmth fell upon my face, and it seemed 
to me that I heard the sound of trumpets when he came forth, 
like a royal hero, out of his pavilion. 

All the birds began singing, and the cocks crowed with re- 
newed pride. I felt as if I myself could sing, my heart was so 
full of joy and exultation. And now I heard many pleasant 
rural sounds. A horse neighed, and a whip smacked; there was 
a whistle, and the sound of a cart-wheel. I came to a large 
farmhouse. I felt as if I were indeed traveling, and seeing 
the world and its wonders. When I had rambled about before 
I had never observed anything, for I was full of nonsensical 
ideas. But now I was a practical man, and felt capable, as the 
stranger said, of protecting myself. Never was I so cheerful. 

There was a great barking, and several dogs rushed out at 
me, all very fierce, but I hit the largest over the nose with my 
stick, and it retreated yelping into the yard, where it again 
barked most furiously behind the gate; the smaller dogs were 
so frightened that they slunk away immediately, through dif- 
ferent hedges, nor did they bark again till I passed the gate, 
but I heard them then, though very feeble, and rather snappish 
than fierce. 
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The farmer was coming out of the gate, and saluted me. 
I returned him the salute with a firm voice and a manly air. 
He spoke then of the weather, and I differed from him, to show 
that I was a thinking being, and capable of protecting myself. 
I made some inquiries respecting the distance of certain places, 
and I acquired from him much information. The nearest town 
was fifteen miles off. This I wished to reach by night, as there 
was no great village, and this I doubted not to do. 

When the heat increased, and I felt a little fatigued, I 
stopped at a beautiful spring, and taking my loaf out of my 
knapsack like a stranger, I ate with a keen relish, and slaked 
my slight thirst in the running water. It was the coldest and 
the purest water that I had ever tasted. I felt quite happy, 
and was full of confidence and self-gratulation at my prosper- 
ous progress. I reposed here till noon, and as the day, though 
near midsummer, became cloudy, I then recommenced my 
journey without dread of the heat. 

On I went, full of hope. The remembrance of the cut that 
I had given the great dog over the nose had wonderfully in- 
flamed my courage. I longed to knock down a man. Every 
step was charming. Every flower, every tree, gave me delight, 
which they had not before yielded. Sometimes, yet seldom, for 
it was an unfrequented road, I met a traveler, and always pre- 
pared myself for an adventure. It did not come, but there was 
yet time. Every person I saw, and every place I observed, 
seemed strange and new: I felt in a far land. And for adven- 
tures, my Own consciousness was surely a sufficient one, for 
was I not a nobleman incognito, going on a pilgrimage to 
Venice? To say nothing of the adventures that might then 
occur; here were materials for the novelist! Pah! my accursed 
fancy was again wandering. I forgot that I was no longer a 
poet, but something which, though difficult to ascertain, I 
doubted not in the end all would agree to be infinitely greater. 

As the afternoon advanced the thin gray clouds melted 
away, the sun mildly shone in the warm light blue sky. This 
was again fortunate, and instead of losing my gay heart with 
the decline of day, I felt inspired with fresh vigor, and shot 
on joyous and full of cheerfulness. The road now ran through 
the skirts of a forest. It was still less like a common-place 
journey. On each side was a large plot of turf, green and 
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sweet. Seated on this, at some little distance, I perceived a 
group of men and women. My heart beat at the prospect of an 
incident. I soon observed them with more advantage. Two 
young women were seated together repairing a bright garment, 
which greatly excited my wonder. It seemed of very fine stuff, 
and richly embroidered with gold and silver. Greatly it con- 
trasted with their own attire and that of their companions, 
which was plain and, indeed, shabby. As they worked one 
of them burst into repeated fits of laughter, but the other was 
more sedulous, and looking grave, seemed to reprove her. A 
man was feeding with sticks a fire, over which boiled a great 
pot; a middle-aged woman was stirring its contents. A young 
man was lying asleep upon the grass; an older one was furbish- 
ing up a sword. A lightly built but large wagon was on the 
other side of the road, the unharnessed horses feeding on the 
grass. 

A little dog shrilly barked when I came up, but I was 
not afraid of dogs; I flourished my stick, and the laughing girl 
called out “Harlequin,” and the cur ran to her. I stopped and 
inquired of the fire-lighter the distance to the town where I 
hoped to sleep. Not only did he not answer me, but he did not 
even raise up his head. It was the first time in my life that I 
had not obtained an answer. I was astonished at his insolence, 
“Sir,” I said, in a tone of offended dignity, “how long is it 
since you have learned not to answer the inquiry of a gentle- 
man?” 

The laughing girl burst into a renewed fit. All stopped 
their pursuits. The fire-lighter looked up with a puzzled 
sour face, the old woman stared with her mouth open, and the 
furbisher ran up to us with his naked weapon. He had the 
oddest and most comical face that I had ever seen. It was like © 
that of a seal, but full of ludicrous mobility. He came rush- 
ing up, saying with an air and voice of mock heroism, “To 
arms, to arms!” 

I was astonished, and caught the eye of the laughing girl. 
She was very fair, with a small nose, and round cheeks break- 
ing into charming dimples. When I caught her eye she made 
a wild grimace at me, and I also laughed. Although I was 
trudging along with a knapsack my dress did not befit my as- 
sumed character, and, in a moment of surprise, I had given 
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way to a manner which still less became my situation. Women 
are quicker than men in judging of strangers. The two girls 
were evidently my friends from the first, and the fair laugher 
beckoned me to come and sit down by her. This gay wench 
had wonderfully touched my fancy. I complied with her cour- 
teous offer without hesitation. I threw away my knapsack 
and my stick, and stretched my legs with the air of a fine gen- 
tleman. I was already ashamed of my appearance, and forgot 
everything in the desire to figure to the best advantage to my 
new friend. “This is the first time,’ I drawled out with a 
languid air, and looking in her face, “this is the first time in my 
life that I ever walked, and I am heartily sick of it.” 

“And why have you walked, and where have you come 
from, and where are you going?” she eagerly demanded. 

“T was tired to death of riding every day of my life,” I 
rejoined, with the tone of a man who had exhausted pleasure. 
“I am not going anywhere, and I forget where I came from.” 

“Oh, you odd thing!” said the wench, and she gave me 
a pinch. 

The other girl, who was handsome, but dark, and of a 
more serious beauty, at this moment rose, and went and spoke 
to the crusty fire-lighter. When she returned she seated her- 
self on my other side; so I was now between the two: but as 
she seated herself, though doubtless unconsciously, she pressed 
my hand in a sensational manner. 

“And what is your name?” asked the laughing girl. 

“Theodora! how can you be so rude?” remarked the seri- 
ous beauty. 

“Do you know,” said the laughing girl, whispering in my 
ear, “I think you must be a little count.” 

I only smiled in answer, but it was a smile which com- 
plimented her penetration. 

“And now may I ask who you may be, and whither you 
may be going?” 

“We are going to the next town,” replied the serious 
beauty, “where, if we find the public taste not disinclined, we 
hope to entertain them with some representations.” 

“You are actors, then. What a charming profession! How 
I love the theatre! When I am at home I go in my father’s 
box every night. I have often wished to be an actor.” 
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“Be one,” said the serious beauty, pressing my hand. 

“Join us,” said the laughing girl, pinching my elbow. 

“Why not?” I replied, and almost thought. “Youth must 
be passed in adventure.” 

The fair nymph produced a box of sugar-plums, and tak- 
ing out a white almond, kissed it, and pushed it into my mouth. 
While I laughed at her wild kitten-like action, the dark girl 
drew a deep-colored rose from her bosom, and pressed it to my 
nose. I was nearly stifled with their joint sweets and kindness. 
Neither of them would take away their hands. The dark girl 
pressed her rose with increased force; the sugar-plum melted 
away ; but I found in my mouth the tip of a little finger scarcely 
larger, and as white and sweet. There was giggling without 
end; I sank down upon my back. The dark girl snatched a 
hasty embrace; her companion fell down by my side, and bit 
my cheek. 

“You funny little count!” said the fair beauty. 

“T shall keep these in remembrance of a happy moment,” 
said her friend, with a sentimental air; and she glanced at me 
with her flashing eye. So saying, she picked up the scattered 
leaves of the rose. 

“And I! am I to have nothing?’ exclaimed the blue-eyed 
girl, with an air of mock sadness; and she crossed her arms 
upon her lap with a drooping head. 

I took a light iron chain from my neck, and threw it over 
hers. “There,” I said, “Miss Sugar-plum, that is for you.” 

She jumped up from the ground, and bounded about as 
if she were the happiest of creatures, laughing without end, 
and kissing the slight gift. The dark girl rose and began to 
dance, full of grace and expression; Sugar-plum joined her, 
and they fell into one of their stage figures. The serious 
beauty strove to excel, and indeed was the greater artist of the 
two; but there was a wild grace about her companion which 
pleased me most. 

“Can you dance, little count?” she cried. 

“T am too tired,” I answered. 

“Nay, then, another day; for it is pleasant to look forward 
to frolic.” 

The man with the odd face now advanced toward me. 
He fell into ridiculous attitudes. I thought that he would never 
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have finished his multiplied reverences. Every time he bowed 
he saluted me with a new form of visage; it was the most ludi- 
crous medley of pomposity, and awkwardness, and humor. 
I thought that I had never seen such a droll person, and was 
myself a little impregnated with his oddity. I also made him 
a bow with assumed dignity, and then he became more sub- 
dued. 

“Sir,” said he, placing his huge hand upon his breast, and 
bowing nearly to the ground; “I assure you, sir, indeed, sir, 
the greatest honor, sir, your company; a very great honor 
indeed.” 

“I am equally sensible of the honor,” I replied, “and think 
myself most fortunate to have found so many and such agree- 
able friends.” 

“The greatest honor indeed, sir; very sensible, sir; always 
sensible, sir.” 

He stopped, and I again returned his reverence, but this 
time without speaking. 

“The greatest liberty, sir; never take liberties; but fear 
you will consider it a very great liberty; a very great liberty 
indeed, sir.” 

“Indeed I shall consider myself very fortunate to comply 
with any wish that you can express.” 

“Oh, sir, you are too kind! always are kind, have no doubt; 
no doubt at all, sir; but our meal, sir, our humble meal, very 
humble indeed; we venture to request the honor, your com- 
pany; sir’; and he prononunced the last and often-repeated 
monosyllable with a renewed reverence. 

“Indeed I fear that I have already too much and too long 
intruded.” 

“Oh come! pray come!” and each girl seized an arm, and 
led me to their banquet. 

I sat down between my two friends. The fire-lighter, who 
was the manager, and indeed proprietor of the whole con- 
cern, now received me with courtesy. When they were all 
seated, they called several times, “Frederick! Frederick!” and 
then the young man who was on the ground jumped up and 
seated himself. He was not ill-looking, but I did not like the 
expression of his face. His countenance and his manner 
seemed to me vulgar. I took rather a prejudice against him. 
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Nor, indeed, did my appearance seem much to please him, for 
he stared at me not very courteously; and when the manager 
mentioned that I was a young gentleman traveling, who had 
done them the honor to join their repast, he said nothing. 

The repast was not very humble. There was plenty to 
eat. While the manager helped the soup they sat quiet and 
demure; perhaps my presence slightly restrained them; even 
the laughing girl was for a moment calm. I had a keen appe- 
tite, and, though I at first from shame restrained it, I played 
my part well. The droll carved a great joint of boiled meat. 
I thought I should have died; he seldom spoke, but his look 
made us all full of merriment; even the young man sometimes 
smiled. 

“We prefer living in this way to sojourning in dirty inns,” 
said the manager, with an air of dignity. 

“You are quite right,” I replied; “I desire nothing better 
than to live always so.” 

“Inns are indeed wretched things,” said the old mother. 
“How extravagantly they charge for what costs them in a man- 
ner nothing!” 

Wine was now produced. The manager filled a cup and 
handed it to me. I was just going to observe that I drank 
only water, when Sugar-plum, first touching it with her lips, 
placed it in my hand, and, pledging them all, I drank it off. 

“You are eating rough fare,” said the old mother ; “but you 
are welcome.” 

“I never enjoyed anything so much in my life,” I truly re- 
plied. “How I envy you all the happy life you lead!” 

“Before you style it happy you should have experienced 
it,’ remarked Frederick. 

“What you say is in part true; but if a person have imagi- 
nation, experience appears to me of little use, since both are 
means by which we can equally arrive at knowledge.” 

“I know nothing about imagination,” said the young man; 
“but what I know I owe to experience. It may not have taught 
me as much as imagination has taught you.” 

“Experience is everything,” said the old mother, shaking 
her head. 

“It sometimes costs dear,” said the manager. 

“Terrible, terrible,” observed the droll, with a most sad and 
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solemn shake of the head, and lifting up his hands. I burst 
into a fit of laughter, and poured down another draft of 
wine. 

Conversation now became more brisk, and I took more 
than my share of it; but I being new, they all wished me to 
talk. I got very much excited by my elocution, as wcll as by 
the wine. I discoursed upon acting, which I pronounced to 
be one of the first and finest of arts. I treated this subject, in- 
deed, deeply, and in a spirit of zsthetical criticism with which 
they seemed unacquainted, and a little surprised. 

“Should we place it,” I asked, “before painting ?” 

“Before scene-painting certainly,” said the droll, in a 
hoarse, thick voice; “for it naturally takes its place there.” 

“T never knew but one painter,” said the old mother, “and 
therefore I can not give an opinion.” 

The manager was quite silent: 

“All employments are equally disgusting,” said the young 
man. 

“On further reflection,” I continued, “it appears to me that 
if we examine—” But here the white girl pinched me so 
severely under the table that I could not contain myself, and 
I was obliged to call out. All stared, and she looked quite 
demure, as if nothing had happened. 

After this all was merriment, fun and frolic. The girls 
pelted the droll with plums, and he unfurled an umbrella to 
protect himself. J assisted them in the attack. The young man 
lighted his pipe and walked off. The old mother in vain pro- 
claimed silence. I had taken too much wine, and for the first 
time in my life. All of a sudden I felt the trees dancing and 
whirling round. I took another bumper to set myself right. 
In a few minutes I fell down quite flat, and remember nothing 
more. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


“T MUST get out. I am so hot.” 
“You shall not,’ said Thalia. 

“T must, I must. I am so very hot.” 

“Will you desert me!” exclaimed Melpomene. 

“Oh! how hot I am. Pray let me out.” 

“No one can get out at night,” said the dark girl earnestly, 
and in a significant voice, which intimated to her companion 
to take up the parable. 

“No, indeed,” said her friend. 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“Because it is a rule. The manager will not permit it.” 

“Confound the manager! What is he to me? I will get 
out.” 

“Oh! what a regular little count,” said Thalia. 

“Let me out, let me out. I never was so hot in my life.” 

“Hush! hush! or you will wake them.” 

“Tf you do not let me out I will scream.” 

The manager and the droll were in the fore part of the 
wagon affecting to drive, but they were both asleep. The old 
mother was snoring behind him. They had put me in the 
back part of the wagon with my two friends. 

“Let him out, Theodora,” for the other was afraid of a 
contention. 

“Never,” said Theodora, and she embraced me with in- 
creased energy. My legs were in the other girl’s lap. I began 
to kick and struggle. 

“Oh! you naughty little count,” said one. 

“Ts this the return for all our love?” exclaimed the other. 

“T will get out, and there is an end of it. I must have 
some air. I must stretch my legs. Let me out at once, or I 
will wake them all.” 

“Let him out, Theodora.” 
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“He is certainly the wickedest little count; but promise you 
will come back in five minutes.” 

“Anything, I will promise anything: only let me out.” 

They unbolted the back of the wagon; the fresh air came 
in. They shivered, but I felt it delightful. 

“Farewell, dearest,’ exclaimed Melpomene, “one parting 
embrace. How heavily will the moments roll until we again 
meet !” 

“Adieu, count,” said Thalia; “and remember you are to 
come back in five minutes.” 

I jumped into the road. It was a clear, sharp night, the 
stars shining brightly. The young man was walking behind, 
wrapped up in a great cloak, and smoking his pipe. He 
came up and, with more courtesy than he had hitherto shown, 
assisted me in shutting the door and asked if I would try 
a cigar. 

I declined his offer, and for some little way we walked 
on in silence. I felt unwell; my head ached; my mouth was 
parched. I was conscious that I had exposed myself. I had 
commenced the morning by vowing that I would only drink 
water, and for the first time in my life I had got tipsy with 
wine. I had committed many other follies, and altogether felt 
much less like a hero. I recalled all my petty vanity and child- 
ish weaknesses with remorse. Imagination was certainly not 
such a sure guide as experience. Was it possible that one, 
who had already got into such scrapes, could really achieve his 
great purpose? My conduct and my situation were assuredly 
neither of them Roman. 

As I walked on the fresh air did its kind office. My head 
was revived by my improved circulation, my companion fur- 
nished me with an excellent draft of water. Hope did not 
quite desert my invigorated frame. I began to turn in my 
mind how IJ might yet prosper. 

“T feel better,” I said to my companion, with a feeling of 
gratitude. 

“Ay! ay! that wagon is enough to make any one ill, at 
least any one accustomed to a more decent conveyance. I never 
enter it. To say nothing of their wine, which is indeed intol- 
erable to those who may have tasted a fair glass in the course 
of this sad life.” 
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“Vou find life, then, sad?” I inquired with a mixed feeling 
of curiosity and sympathy. 

“He who knows life will hardly style it joyous.” 

“Ah, ah!” I thought to myself, “here is some chance of 
philosophical conversation. Perhaps I have found another 
stranger, who can assist me in self-knowledge.’ I began to 
think that I was exceedingly wrong in entertaining a prejudice 
against this young man; and in a few minutes I had settled 
that his sullen conduct was the mark of a superior mind, and 
that he himself must be an interesting personage. 

“T have found life very gloomy myself,’ I rejoined; “but 
I think it arises from our faulty education. We are taught 
words and not ideas.” 

“There is something in that,” said the young man thought- 
fully. 

“After all, perhaps, it is best to be patient, and cherish 
hope.” 

“Doubtless,” said the young man. 

“And I think it equally true, that we should read more and 
ponder less.” 

“Oh! curse reading,” said my friend; “I never could read.” 

“You have like myself, then, indulged in your own 
thoughts ?” : 

“Always,” he affirmed. 

“Ah! indeed, my dear friend, there is after all nothing like 
it. Let them say what they will, but give me the glorious 
pleasures of my private world, and all the jarring horrors of a 
public one I leave without regret to those more fitted to strug- 
gle with them.” 

“T believe that most public men are scoundrels,” said the 
young man. 

“It is their education,” I rejoined, although I did not clearly 
detect the connection of his remark. ‘What can we expect?” 
“No, sir, it is corruption,” he replied, in a firm tone. 

“Pray,” said I, leading back the conversation to a point 
which I more fully comprehended, “is it your opinion that 
nature is stronger than education?” 

“Why,” said my friend, taking a good many whiffs of his 
pipe, “there is a great deal to be said on both sides.” 

“One of the wisest and most extraordinary men I ever 
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knew, however, was of a decided opinion that nature would 
ultimately prevail.” 

“Who might he be?” asked my companion. 

“Why really his name; but it is a most extraordinary ad- 
venture, and to this hour I can not help half believing that he 
Was a supernatural being; but the truth is I do not know his 
name, for I met him casually and under peculiar circumstances ; 
and though we conversed much, and of very high matters, he 
did not, unfortunately, favor me with his name.” 

“That certainly looks odd,” said Mr. Frederick; “for when 
a man sheers off without giving his name, I, for one, never 
think him better than he should be.” 

“Had he not spoken of the blessed Magdalen in a way 
which I can scarcely reconcile with his other sentiments, I 
should certainly have considered him a messenger from that 
holy personage, for I have the best reasons for believing that 
I am under her especial protection.” 

“If he abused her, that could scarcely be,’ remarked 
Frederick. 

“No. Certainly I think he must have been only a man; for 
he presented me with a gift before his departure—” 

“That was handsome.” 

“And I can hardly believe that he was really deputed, 
though I really do not know. Everything seems mysterious ; 
although I believe, after all, there is little mystery, but, on the 
contrary, much ignorance.” 

“No doubt: though they are opening schools now in every 
parish.” 

“And how much did he give you?” continued Frederick. 

“How much! I do not understand you.” 

“T mean, what did he give you?” 

“A most delightful book, to me particularly interesting.” 

“A book!” 

“A book which I shall no doubt find of great use in my 
travels.” 

“IT have myself some thoughts of traveling,” said Freder- 
ick; “for I am sick of this life, which is ill-suited to my former 
habits, but one gets into scrapes without thinking of it.” 

“One does in a most surprising manner.” I never made 
an observation in a tone of greater sincerity. 
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“You have led a different sort of life then?” I asked. “To 
tell you the truth, I thought so. You could not disguise from 
me that you were superior to your appearance. I suppose, 
like myself, you are incog.?” 

“That is the exact truth.” 

“Good heavens! how lucky it is that we have met! Do not 
you think that we could contrive to travel together? What are 
your plans?” 

“Why, to say truth, I care little where I go. It is necessary 
that I should travel about for some time, and see the world, 
until my father, the count, is reconciled.” 

“You have quarreled with your father?” 

“Do not speak of it. It is a sad affair. But I hope that 
it will end well. Time will show.” 

“Time, indeed, develops everything.” 

“T hope everything from my mother the countess’s influ- 
ence; but I can not bear speaking about it. -I am supported 
now by my sister Lady Caroline, out of her own allowance, 
too, poor creature. There is nothing like those sisters.”” And 
he raised his hand to his face, and would have brushed away 
the tear that nearly started from his manly eye. 

I was quite affected. I respected his griefs, and would 
not press him for details. I exhorted him to take courage. 

“Ay! ay! it is very easy talking; but when a man, accus- 
tomed to the society and enjoyments I have been, finds himself 
wandering about the world in this manner, it is very easy to 
talk; but curse it, do not let us speak of it. And now where 
do you intend to go?” 

“T am thinking of Venice.” 

“Venice! just the place I should like to see. But that re- 
quires funds. You are welcome to share mine as far as they 
will last; but have you anything yourself?” 

“T have one hundred rix-dollars,” I replied; “not too much 
certainly, but I quitted home without notice. You understand.” 

“Oh, yes! I have done these things myself. At your age 
I was just such a fellow as you are. A hundred rix-dollars! 
not too much to be sure, but with what I have got it will do. 
I scorn to leave a companion in distress like you. Let me be 
ee if I would not share the last farthing with the fellow 
I liked.” 
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“You shall never repent, sir, your kindness to me; of that 
feel assured. The time may come when I may be enabled to 
yield you assistance, nor shall it be wanting.” 

We now began seriously to consult over our plans. He 
recommended an immediate departure even that night, or else, 
as he justly remarked, I should get perhaps entangled with 
these girls. I objected to quitting so unceremoniously, and 
without thanking my kind friends for their hospitality, and 
making some little present to the worthy manager, but he said 
that that worthy manager already owed him a year’s salary, 
and therefore I need not be anxious on his account. Ham- 
burg, according to him, was the port to which we must work 
our way, and, indeed, our departure must not be postponed an 
hour, for, luckily for us, the next turning was the route to 
Hamburg. I was delighted to find for a friend such a complete 
man of the world, and doubted not, under his auspices, most 
prosperously to achieve my great object. 


CHAPTER XVII 


ss ERE is your knapsack. I woke the girls getting it. They 

thought it was you, and would have given me more kind 
words and kisses than I care for. Theodora laughed heartily 
when she found out her mistake, but Atmilia was in a great 
rage. 

“Good-natured lasses! I think I must give them a parting 
embrace.” 

“Pooh! pooh! that will spoil all. Think of Venice. I can 
not get at my portmanteau. Never mind, it matters little. I 
always carry my money about me. We must make some sac- 
rifices, and we shall get on the better for it, for I can now 
carry our provisions; and yet my ribbon of the order of the 
Fox is there—pah! I will not think of it. See! here runs the 
Hamburg road. Cheerily, boy, and good-by to the old wagon.” 

He hurried me along. I had no time to speak. 

We pushed on with great spirit, the road again entering 
the forest, on the skirts of which I had been the whole day 
journeying. 
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“I know this country well,’ said Frederick, “for in old days 
I have often hunted here with my father’s hounds. I can make 
many a short cut that will save us much. Come along down 
this glade. We are making fine way.” 

We continued in this forest several hours, walking with 
great speed. I was full of hope, and confidence, and self-con- 
gratulation, that I had found such a friend. He took the whole 
management upon himself, always decided upon our course, 
never lost his readiness. I had no care, the brisk exercise pre- 
vented me from feeling wearied. We never stopped. 

The morning broke, and gave me fresh courage. The sun 
rose, and it was agreeable to think that I was still nearer Ven- 
ice. We came toa pleasant piece of turf, fresh from the course 
of a sparkling rivulet. 

“We have gone as good as thirty miles,” said Frederick. 
“Had we kept to the common road we should have got through 
barely half.” 

“Have we, indeed!” I said. “This is indeed progress; but 
there is nothing like willing hearts. May we get on as well 
each day!” 

“Here I propose to rest awhile,” said my companion: “a 
few hours’ repose will bring us quite round. You must not 
forget that you rather debauched yesterday.” 

Now that I had stopped I indeed felt wearied and exceed- 
ingly sleepy. My companion kindly plucked some fern, and 
made me an excellent bed under a branching tree. 

“This is, indeed, a life of adventure,” I said. “How very 
kind you are! Such a bed in such a scene would alone repay 
for all our fatigue.” 

He produced some bread and a bottle, and gathered some 
cresses ; but I felt no desire to eat or drink, and before he had 
finished his meal I had sunk into a deep slumber. 

I must have slept many hours, for when I woke it was 
much past noon. I arose wonderfully refreshed. I looked. 
round for Frederick, but, to my surprise, he was not there. I 
jumped up, and called his name. No answer. I became 
alarmed, and ran about the vicinity of our encampment, shout- 
ing “Frederick!” There was still no answer. Suddenly I ob- 
served that my knapsack also was gone. A terrible feeling 
of doubt, or rather dismay, came over me. I sank down and 
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buried my face in my hands, and it was some minutes before 
I could even think. 

“Can it be! It is impossible! Infamous knave, or rather 
miserable ass! Have I been deceived, entrapped, plundered! 
Oh, Contarini, Contarini, you are at length punished for all 
your foolery! Frederick, Frederick! he can not surely have 
left me. He is joking, he is trying to frighten me. I will not 
believe that I have been deceived. He must be trying to 
frighten me. I will not appear frightened. I will not shout 
in the least. Ah! I think I see him behind that tree.” I 
jumped up again and ran to the tree, but there was no Fred- 
erick. I ran about, in turn shouting his name, execrating 
my idiocy, confiding in his good faith, proclaiming him a 
knave. An hour, a heavy but agitating hour, rolled away 
before I was convinced of the triumph of experience over 
imagination. 

I was hungry, I was destitute, I was in a wild and un- 
known solitude; I might be starved, I might be murdered, I 
might die. I could think of nothing but horrible events. I 
felt for the first time in my life like a victim. I could not bear 
to recall my old feelings. They were at once maddening and 
mortifying. I felt myself, at the same time, the most miserable 
and the most contemptible of beings. I entirely lost all my 
energy. I believed that all men were villains. I sank upon 
the ground and gave myself up to despair. In a word, I was 
fairly frightened. 

I heard a rustling in a neighboring copse and darted up. 
I thought it was Frederick. It was not Frederick, but it was 
a human being. An ancient woodman came forth from a grove 
of oaks, a comely and venerable man. His white hair, his 
fresh, hale face, his still, keen eye, and the placid, benignant 
expression of his countenance, gave me hope. I saluted him, 
and told him my story. My appearance, my streaming eyes, 
my visible emotion, were not lost upon him. Sharply he scru- 
tinized me, many were the questions he asked, but he finally 
credited my tale. I learned from him that during the night I 
had advanced into the interior of the forest, that he himself 
lived in a cottage on its skirts some miles off, that he was about 
to return from his daily labor, and that I should accompany 
him. As for the road to Hamburg, that was a complete in- 
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vention. I also collected that home as well as the college were 
very distant. 

We proceeded together along a turf road, with his donkey 
laden with the day’s spoils. I regained my cheerfulness, and 
was much interested by my new companion. Never had I 
seen any one so kind, and calm, and so truly venerable. We 
talked a great deal about trees. He appeared to be entirely 
master of his calling. I began to long to be a woodman, to 
pass a quiet, and contemplative, and virtuous life, amid the 
deep silence and beautiful scenery of forests, exercising all 
the primitive virtues which became so unsophisticated a career. 

His dog darted on before us with joyful speed. We had 
arrived at his cottage, which was ancient, and neat, and well 
ordered as himself. His wife, attentive to the welcome bark, 
was already at the gate. She saluted me; and her husband, 
shortly telling my tale, spoke of me in kind terms. Never had 
I been treated with greater kindness, never was I more grate- 
ful for it. The twilight was dying away, the door was locked, 
the lamp lighted, a blazing log thrown upon the fire, and the 
round table covered with a plenteous and pleasant meal. I felt 
quite happy; and, indeed, to be happy yourself you must live 
among the happy. 

The good woman did not join us in our meal, but sat by 
the fireside under the lamp, watching us with a fond smile. 
Her appearance delighted me, and seemed like a picture. 

“Now does not the young gentleman remind you of Peter ?” 
said the dame; “for that is just where he used to sit, God bless 
him. I wonder when we shall hear of him again?” 

“She speaks of our son, young master,” said my host, turn- 
ing to me in explanation. 

“A boy such as has been seldom seen among people of our 
condition, sir, J can well say,” continued the old woman, 
speaking with great animation. “Oh! why should he have ever 
left home? Young people are ever full of fancies, but will they 
ever find friends in the world they think so much of, like the 
father who gives them bread, and the mother who gave them 
milk?” 

“My father brought me up at home, and I have ever lived 
at home,” observed the old man. “I have ever lived in this 
forest, many is the tree that is my foster-brother ; and that is 
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sixty-eight years come Martinmas. I saw my father happy, 
and wished no more. Nor had I ever a heavy hour till Peter 
began to take these fancies in his head, and that, indeed, was 
from a boy this high, for he was ever full of them, and never 
would do anything with the ax. I am sure I do not know how 
they got there. The day will come he will wish he had never 
left home, and perhaps we may yet see him.” 

“Too late, too late!’’ said the old woman. “He might have © 
been the prop of our old age. Many is the girl that would 
have given her eyes for Peter. Our grandchildren might have 
been running this moment about the room. God bless them, 
whom we shall never bless. And the old man now must work 
for his old woman as if it were his wedding year.” 

“Pooh! pooh! as for that, say nothing,’ rejoined Peter; 
“for I praise God my arms and legs are hearty yet. And in- 
deed, were they not, we can not say that our poor boy has 
ever forgotten us.” 

“Indeed it is true. He is our own son. But where does 
the money come from? that is the question. I am sure I often 
think what I dare not say, and pray God to forgive me. How 
can a poor woodman’s son who never works gain wherewith 
to support himself, much more to give away? I fear that if 
all had their rights, we should have better means to succor 
Peter than Peter us.” 

“Nay, nay, say not that, dear Mary,” said her husband, 
reprovingly, ‘for it is in a manner tempting the devil.” 

“The devil perhaps sent the thought, but it often comes,” 
answered the old woman, firmly. 

“And where is your son, sir?” I asked. 

“God, who knows all, can tell, not I,” said the old man; 
“but wherever he be I pray God to bless him.” 

“Has he left you long, sir?” 

“Fifteen years come September; but he ran away once be- 
fore, when he was barely your height, but that was not for 
long.” 

“Indeed,” I said, reddening. 

“I believe he is a good lad,” said the father, “and will never 
believe harm against him till I hear it. He was a kind boy, 
though strong-tempered, and even now every year he sends 
us something, and sometimes writes a line, but never tel te 
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where he is, only that he is very happy, if we are. But for 
my part I rather think he is in foreign parts.” 

“That is certain,” interrupted Dame Mary. “I dare say 
he is got among the French.” 

“He was ever a wrong-headed queer chap,” continued the 
father in an undertone to me; “sometimes he wanted to be 
a soldier, then a painter, then he was all for traveling about ; 
and I used to say, ‘Peter, my boy, do you know what you are?’ 
And when I sent him in the woods to work, when he came 
home at night, I found that he had been a-painting the trees!” 

The conversation had taken a turn which induced medita- 
tion. I was silent and thoughtful; the dame busied herself 
with work, the old man resumed his unfinished meal. Suddenly 
there was a shouting at the garden gate. All stared and 
started. The dog jumped up and barked. The shouting was 
repeated, and was evidenty addressed to the inmates of the cot- 
tage. The old woodman seized his rifle, and opened the case- 
ment. 

“Who calls?’ he demanded, “and what want you?” 

“Dwelleth Peter Winter here?” was inquired. 

“He speaks to you,” was the reply. 

“Open the door, then,” said the shouter, 

“Tell me first who you are.” 

“My name has been already mentioned,” answered the 
shouter, with a laugh. 

“What mean you?’ 

“Why, that my name is Peter Winter.” 

The old woman screamed; a strange feeling also was my 
lot ; the woodman dropped the loaded rifle. I prevented it from 
going off; neither of them could move. At last I opened the 
door, and the stranger of the Abbey entered. 


, 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


HERE was some embracing, much blessing, the old woman 

never ceased crying, and the eyes of the father were full 

of tears. The son alone was calm, and imperturbable, and 
smiling. 

“Are you indeed Peter?” exclaimed the old woman, sob- 
bing with joy. 

“T never heard so from any one but you,” answered the son. 

“And am I blessed with the sight of you before my death?” 
continued the mother. 

“Death! why you look ten years younger than when I last 
saw you?” 

“Oh! dear no, Peter. And why did not you tell us where 
you were?” she continued. 

“Because I never knew.” 

“O! my dear, dear son, how tall you have grown! and 
pray how have you managed to live? honestly, I am sure; 
your face says so.” 

“As for that, it does not become me to praise myself; but 
you see I have saved my neck.” 

“And what would you like to eat?” 

“Anything.” 

The father could not speak for silent joy. I had retired 
to the remotest corner of the room. 

The old cottage pretty as ever. I have got a drawing of it 
in my portfolio: always kept it, and your portrait too, mother, 
and my father cutting down Schinkel’s oak; do you remem- 
perr™ 

“Do I remember! Why, what a memory the child has got, 
and only think of its keeping its poor old mother’s head in its 
pocket-book, and the picture of the cottage, and father cutting 
down Schinkel’s oak. Do I remember! Why I remember—” 

“Come, my dear old lady, give me something to eat, and 
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father, your hand again. You flourish like one of your foster 
brothers. A shower of blessings on you both.” 

“Ah! what do we want more than to see our dear Peter?” 
said the old woman bustling about the supper. “And as for 
working, I warrant you, you shall be plagued no more about 
working; shall be as idle as it pleases, that’s for it. For old 
Peter was only saying this evening, that he could do more 
work now, and more easily than when he first married; ay! 
he will make old bones, I warrant him.” 

“T said, Mary—” 

“Pooh! pooh! never mind what you said, but get the 
brandy bottle, and give our dear Peter a sup. He shall be 
plagued no more about working, and that’s for it. But, Lord 
bless us, where is the young master all the time, for 1 want 
him to help me get the things.” 

I stepped forward and caught the eye of the son. “What,” 
he exclaimed, “my little embryo poet, and how came you here, 
in the name of the holy Magdalen?” 

“Tt is a long story,” I said. 

“Oh! then pray do not tell it,’ he replied. 

Supper soon appeared. He ate heartily, talking between 
each mouthful, and full of jests. The father could not speak, 
but the mother was never silent. He asked many questions 
about old acquaintances, and I fancied he asked them with little 
real interest, and only to gratify his mother, who, at each 
query, burst into fresh admiration of his memory and his kind- 
heartedness. At length, after much talk, he said, “Come, old 
people, to bed! to bed! these hours are not for gray hairs. We 
shall have you all knocked up to-morrow, instead of fresh and 
joyful.” 

“T am sure I can not sleep,’ 
a talking.” 

“Pooh! you must sleep, mother: good-night to you, good- 
night,’ and embracing her he pushed her into the next room; 
good-night, dear father,” he added in a soft and serious tone, 
as he pressed the honest woodman’s hand. 

“And now, litle man, you may tell me your story, and we 
will try to talk each other to sleep.” So saying, he flung a 
fresh log on the fire, and stretched his legs in his father’s 
ancient seat. 


’ 


said the dame, “I am in such 
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CHAPTER XIX 


T was settled that I should remain at the cottage for a few 
days, and then that, accompanying Winter, I should repair 
to the capital. Thither he was bound; and for myself, both 
from his advice and my own impulse, I had resolved to return 
home. 

On the next morning the woodman went not to his usual 
labor, but remained with his son. They strolled out together, 
but in a short time returned. The mother bustled about pre- 
paring a good dinner. For her this was full employment, but 
time hung heavy on the old man. At last he took his ax and 
fairly set to work at an old tree near his dwelling, which he 
had long condemned, and never found time to execute. His 
son and he had few ideas to exchange, and he enjoyed his hap- 
piness more while he was employed. Winter proposed a ram- 
ble to me, and I joined him. 

He was gay, but would not talk about himself, which I 
wished. I longed to know what he exactly was, but deemed a 
direct inquiry indelicate. He delighted to find out places he 
had known when young, and laughed at me very much about 
my adventures. 

“You see what it is to impart knowledge to youth like you. 
In eight-and-forty hours all these valuable secrets are given 
to Master Frederick, who will perhaps now turn out a great 
poet.” 

I bore his rallying as good-humoredly as he could wish, 
and tried to lead our conversation to subjects which interested 
me. “Ask me no more questions,’’ he said, “about yourself, I 
have told you everything. All that I can recommend you now 
is to practise self-forgetfulness.” 

We rested ourselves on a bank and talked about foreign 
countries, of which, though he himself never figured in his 
tales, he spoke without reserve. My keen attention proved 
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with what curiosity and delight I caught each word. When- 
ever he paused, I led him by a question to a fresh narrative. I 
could not withstand expressing how I was charmed by such 
conversation. “All that I tell you,” he said, “and much more, 
may be found in books. Those that can not themselves observe, 
can at least acquire the observation of others. ‘These are in- 
deed shadows, but by watching these shadows we learn that 
there are substances. Little man, you should read more, At 
your time of life you can do nothing better than read good 
books of travels.” 

“But is it not better myself to travel?” 

“Have I not told you that your wandering days have not 
yet come? Do you wish to meet another Mr. Frederick? You 
are much too young. Travel is the great source of true wis- 
dom, but to travel with profit you must have such a thing as 
previous knowledge. Do you comprehend?” 

“Ah! sir, I fear me much that I am doomed to be unhappy.” 

“Poh! Poh'! Clear your head of all such nonsense. There 
is no such thing as unhappiness.” 

“No such thing as unhappiness, sir? How may this be, 
for all men believe—” 

“All men believe many things which are not true; but re- 
member what I say, and when you have lived as long as I 
have, you will perhaps discover that it is not a paradox. In 
the meantime it is nonsense talking about it, and I have got 
an enormous appetite. A fine dinner to-day for us, I warrant 
you.” 

So we returned home at a brisk pace. The old woman 
looked out at the door when she heard our steps, and, nodding 
to her son with a smile of fondness, “You must walk in the 
garden a while, Peter,” she said, “for I am busy getting the 
room ready. Now, I dare say you are thinking of the dinner, 
but you can not tell me what there is for Peter, that you can 
not. But I'll tell you, for if you fret yourself with guessing, 
mayhap it will hurt your relish. Do you remember crying 
once for a pig, Peter, and father saying a woodman’s boy must 
not expect to live like the forest farmer’s son? Well, he may 
say what he likes; Peter, there is a pig.” 

The father joined us, cleanly shaved, and in his Sunday. 
raiment. I never saw any one look so truly respectable as did 
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this worthy old peasant in his long blue coat with large silver 
buttons, deep waistcoat covered with huge pink flowers and 
small green leaves, blue stockings, and massy buckles. 

The three days at the woodman’s cottage flew away most 
pleasantly. I was grieved when they were gone, and, in spite 
of my natural courage, which was confirmed by meditation, 
and strengthened by my constantly trying it in ideal conjunc- 
tures, I thought of my appearance at home with a little anxiety. 

We were to perform our journey on foot. The morning 
of the third day was to light us into the city. All was pre- 
pared.’ I parted from my kind friends with many good wishes, 
hearty shakes of the hand, and frequent promises of another 
visit. Peter was coming to them again very shortly. They 
hoped I might again be his companion. The father walked 
on with us some little way. The mother stood at the cottage 
door until we were out of sight, smiling through her tears, and 
waving her hand with many blessings. 

“T must take care of my knapsack,” said the younger Win- 
ter, “evil habits are catching.” 

“Nevertheless, I hope you will sometimes let me carry it. 
At any rate give me your portfolio.” 

“No, no, you are not to be trusted, and so come on.” 


CHAPTER XX 


“T) UT, my dear friend, you have lodged, you have fed, you 

have befriended, you have supported me. If my father 
were to know that we parted thus he would never forgive me. 
Pray, pray, tell me.” 

“Prithee, no more. You have told me your name, which 
is against my rules; you know mine, no one of my fellow trav- 
elers ever did before; and yet you are not contented. You 
grow unreasonable. Did I not say that, if our acquaintance 
were worth maintaining, we should meet again? Well! I say 
the same thing now, and so good-by.” 

“Dear sir, pray, pray—” 

“This is my direction; your course lies over that bridge; 
look sharp about you, and do not enter into your private world, 
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for the odds are you may find your friend Count Frederick 
picking a pocket. Good-morning, little man.” 

We parted, and I crossed the bridge. The stir of man 
seemed strange after the silence of the woods. I did not feel 
quite at my ease; my heart a little misgave me. I soon reached 
the street in which my father resided. I thought of the wood- 
man’s cottage, and the careless days I had spent under that 
simple roof. I wished myself once more by Schinkel’s oak, 
talking of Araby the Blest with that strange man, with whom 
my acquaintance, although so recent, seemed now only a dream. 
Did he really exist; were they all real beings with whom I 
seemed lately to have consorted? Or had I indeed been all this 
time plunged in one of my incurable reveries? 1 thought of 
the laughing girl, and her dark sentimental friend. I felt for 
the chain which I always wore round my neck. It was gone. 
No doubt, then, it must all be true. 

I had reached the gate. I uttered an involuntary sigh and 
took up the knocker. It was for a moment suspended. I 
thought of the Contarinis, and my feeble knock hurried into 
a sharp rap. “’Tis a nervous business,” thought I, “there is 
no concealing it. ’Tis flat rebellion, ’tis desertion, ‘tis an out- 
rage of all parental orders, ’tis a violation of the law of nature 
and nations.” I sighed again. “Yet these are all bugbears; 
for what can they do to me? Is there any punishment that 
they can inflict that I care for? Certainly not, and ’tis likely 
it will all blow over. Yet the explanations, and the vile ex- 
cuses, and the petty examinations, there is something pitiful, 
and contemptible, and undignified, in the whole process. What 
is it that so annoys me? ’Tis not fear. I think it is the disgust 
of being accountable to any human being.” 

I went upstairs. My father, I felt sure, was away. I 
found the Baroness alone. She started when I entered, and 
looked sullen. Her countenance, she flattered herself, was a 
happy mixture of the anxiety which became both a spouse and 
a mother, pity for my father, pity for me, and decided indigna- 
tion at my very improper conduct. 

“How do you do, Madam? I inquired in as quiet a 
tone as I could command. “My father is, I suppose, at his 
office.” 


“I am sure I can not tell,” she replied, speaking in a sub- 
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dued serious tone, as if there were death in the house. “I he- 
lieve he has gone out to-day. He has been very agitated 
indeed, and I think is extremely unwell. We have all been 
extremely agitated and alarmed. I have kept myself as quiet 
as I could, but can bear no noise whatever. The Baron has 
received a fine letter from your tutor,” she continued in a 
brisker and rather malignant tone, “but your father will speak 
to you. I know nothing about these things. I wished to have 
said something to soothe him, but I know I never interfere 
for any good.” 

“Well,” I observed, with a dogged, desperate tone, speak- 
ing through my teeth, “well! all I can say is, that if my father 
has been prejudiced against me by a parcel of infamous false- 
hoods, as it appears by your account, I know how to protect 
myself, I see how the ground lies; I see that I have already 
been judged, and am now to be punished, without a trial. But 
I will not submit any longer to such persecution. Kindness 
in this house I never expect, but justice is a right enjoyed by 
a common woodman and denied only to me.” 

“Dear me, Contarini, how violent you are! I never said 
your father was even angry. I only said I thought he was a 
little unwell, a little bilious, I think. My dear Contarini, you 
are always so very violent. I am sure I said I was confident 
you would never have left college without a very good cause 
indeed. I have no doubt you will explain everything in the 
most satisfactory manner possible. I do not know what you 
mean always by talking of not expecting kindness in this house. 
Tam sure I never interfere with you. I make it a rule always, 
when your interest is in the least concerned, never to give an 
opinion. I am sure I wish you were more happy and less vio- 
lent. As for judging and punishing without a trial, you know 
your father never punishes any one, nor has he decided any- 
thing, for all he knows is from the letter of your tutor, and 
that is but a line, merely saying you had quitted the college 
without leave, and, as they supposed, had gone home. They 
said, too, that they were the more surprised, as your general 
behavior was quite unexceptionable. Not at all against you 
the letter was, not at all, I assure you. I pointed out to your 
father more than once that the letter was, if anything, rather in 
your favor, because I had no doubt that you would explain the 
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step in a satisfactory manner; and they said, you see, that your 
conduct, otherwise, was perfectly unexceptionable.” 

“Well, my dear Madam, I am sorry if I have offended 
you. How are my brothers?” 

“T am willing to forget it. You may say and think what 
you please, Contarini, as long as you are not violent. The 
children are pretty well. Ernest is quite ready to go to col- 
lege, and now there is no one to take care of him. I always 
thought of your being there with quite a feeling of satisfaction, 
for I was sure that you would not refuse to do what you could 
for him among the boys. As it is, I have no doubt he will 
be killed the first half-year, or, at least, have a limb broken, 
for, poor dear boy, he is so delicate, he can not fight.” 

Well, my dear Madam, if I be not there, I can recom- 
mend him to some one who will take care of him. Make your- 
self easy. A little rough life will do him no harm, and I will 
answer he is not killed, and even have not a limb broken. Now 
what do you recommend me to do about my father? Shall I 
walk down to him?” 

“T certainly think not, You know that he will certainly be 
at home this afternoon, though, to be sure, he will be en- 
gaged; but to-morrow, or the day after, I have no doubt he 
will find half an hour to speak to you. You know he is so 
very busy.” 

I immediately resolved to walk down to him. I had no 
idea of having a scene impending over me in this manner for 
days. My father at this time filled the office of Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. He had been appointed to this post 
recently, and I had never yet visited him at his new office. I 
repaired to it immediately. It was at some distance from his 
house. His horses were waiting at the door; therefore I was 
sure that he was to be found. When I entered, I found myself 
in a hall where a porter was loitering in a large chair. I asked 
him for Baron Fleming. He did not deign to answer me, 
but pointed to a mahogany door. I entered, and found myself 
in a large well-furnished room, fitted up with desks. At the 
end two young men were fencing. Another, seated at a round 
table, covered with papers, was copying music, and occasionally 
trying a note on his guitar, A fourth was throwing himself 
into attitudes before a pier-glass; and the fifth, who was the 
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only one whose employment was in any degree of a political 
nature, was seated at his desk, reading the newspaper. 

No one noticed my entrance. I looked in vain for my 
father, and with some astonishment at those I found in his 
place. Then I inquired for Baron Fleming, and, for the second 
time in one day, I did not receive any answer. I repeated my 
query in a more audible tone, and the young gentleman who 
was reading the newspaper, without taking his eyes off the 
columns, demanded in a curt voice what I wanted with him. 

“What is that to you?” I ingenuously asked. 

This unusual reply excited attention. They all looked at 
me; and when they had looked at me, they looked at each other 
and smiled. My appearance, indeed, of which till I had seen 
myself in the pier-glass I was not sensible, was well calculated 
to excite a smile and to attract a stare. My clothes were not 
untattered, and were very much soiled, being covered with 
shreds of moss and blades of grass, and stuck over with thistle- 
tops; my boots had not been cleaned for a week; my shirt-frill, 
which fell over my shoulders, was torn and dirtied; my dis- 
heveled and unbrushed locks reached my neck, and could 
scarcely be said to be covered by the small forester’s cap which 
I always wore at school, and in which I had decamped. Ani- 
mate the countenance of this strange figure with that glow of 
health which can only be obtained by the pedestrian, and which 
seemed to shock the nerves of this company of dapper youths. 

“If you want Baron Fleming, then, you must go upstairs,” 
said the student of the newspaper in a peevish voice. 

As I shut the door I heard the burst of laughter. I mounted 
up the great staircase and came into an antechamber. 

“What do you want, sir? what do you want, sir? You 
must not come here,” said a couple of pompous messengers, 
nearly pushing me out. 

“T shall not go away,” I replied. “I want Baron Fleming.” 

“Engaged, young gentleman, engaged; can’t see any one, 
impossible.” 

“T shall wait, then.” 

“No use waiting, young manitemian’ better go.” 

“It is not such an easy matter, I perceive, to see one’s 
father,” I thought to myself. 

I did not know which was his room, otherwise I would have 
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gone in; but turning round, I detected written on a door, 
“Under Secretary’s Office,” and I ran to it. 

“Stop, sir, stop,” said the messengers. 

But I had hold of the lock. They pulled me, I kicked the 
door, and out came the private secretary of the under secretary. 

“What is all this?” asked the private secretary. He was a 
fit companion for the young gentleman I had left downstairs. 

“T want Baron Fleming,” I replied, “and these men will 
not tell me where he is, and therefore I come to the under sec- 
retary to ask.” So saying, I indignantly freed my arm from 
the capture of one of the messengers, and kicked the shin of 
the other. 

“May I ask who you are?” demanded the private secretary. 

“T am Baron Contarini Fleming,” I replied. 

“Pray sit down,” said the private secretary, “I will be with 
you in a moment.” 

The two messengers darted back, and continued bowing 
without turning their backs until they unexpectedly reached 
the end of the room. 

The private secretary returned with the under secretary. 
The under secretary told me that my father was engaged with 
the chancellor, and that his door was locked, but that the mo- 
ment the door was unlocked, and the chancellor departed, he 
would take care that he was informed of my arrival. In the 
meantime, as he himself had a deputation to receive in his 
room, who were to come to-day to complain in form of what 
they had for months been complaining informally, he begged 
that 1 would have the kindness to accompany his private sec- 
retary to the room downstairs. 

The room downstairs I again entered. The private secre- 
tary introduced me. All looked very confused, and the young 
gentleman who was still reading the newspaper immediately 
handed it to me. I had never read a newspaper in my life, but 
T accepted his offer to show my ithportance. As I did not 
understand politics I turned to the back of the sheet, where 
there is generally an article on the fine arts, or a review of a 
new book. My wandering eye fixed upon a memoir of the 
Chevalier de Winter. T was equally agitated and astonished. 
My eye quivered over the page. I saw in an instant enough to 
convince me it was my friend, and that my friend was styled 
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“a great ornament to the country,” and the Northmen were 
congratulated on at length producing an artist whom the Ital- 
ians themselves acknowledged unrivaled among the living. I 
learned that he was the son of a peasant; how his genius for 
painting early developed itself; how he had led for years an 
eccentric and wandering life; how he had returned to Rome, 
and at once produced a masterpiece ; how he had gained prizes 
in academies; how he was esteemed and honored by foreign 
princes; how his own illustrious monarch, ever alive to the 
patronage of the fine arts, had honored him with two commis- 
sions; how he had returned to his native country with these 
magnificent pictures, which were daily exhibiting in the Royal 
Academy of Arts; how the king had conferred on him the col- 
lar of a high order, and offered him a great pension; how he 
had refused the pension, and requested only that a competence 
might be settled on his parents. 

I was bewildered; I fell into a deep reverie, the paper 
dropped from my hand, the door opened, and the private sec- 
retary summoned me to the presence of my father. 


CHAPTER XXI 


T is time that you should know something of my father. 

You must remember that he was little more than a score of 
years my senior. Imagine, then, a man of about four and 
thirty years of age, tall and thin, handsome and elegant, pen- 
sive and pale. His clear, broad brow; his aquiline, but del- 
icately-chiseled nose; his gray, deep-set, and penetrating eye; 
and his compressed lips; altogether formed a countenance 
which enchanted women and awed men. 

His character is more difficult to delineate. It was perhaps 
inscrutable. I will attempt to sketch it as it might then have 
appeared to those who considered themselves qualified to specu- 
late upon human nature. 

His talents were of high order, and their exercise alone 
had occasioned ‘his rise in a country in which he had no inter- 
est and no connections. He had succeeded in everything he 
had undertaken. As an orator, as a negotiator, and in all the 
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details of domestic administration, he was alike eminent; and 
his luminous interpretation of national law had elevated the 
character of his monarch in the opinion of Europe, and had 
converted a second-rate power into the mediator between the 
highest. 

The minister of a free people, he was the personal as well 
as the political pupil of Metternich. Yet he respected the in- 
stitutions of his country, because they existed, and because 
experience proved that under their influence the natives had 
become more powerful machines. 

His practise of politics was compressed in two words, sub- 
tilty and force. The minister of an emperor, he would have 
maintained his system by armies; in the cabinet of a small 
kingdom, he compensated for his deficiency by intrigue. 

His perfection of human nature was a practical man. He 
looked upon a theorist either with alarm or with contempt. 
Proud in his own energies, and conscious that he owed every- 
thing to his own dexterity, he believed all to depend upon the 
influence of individual character. He required men not to 
think but to act, not to examine but to obey; and, animating 

_ their brute force with his own intelligence, he found the success, 
which he believed could never be attained by the rational con- 
duct of an enlightened people. 

Out of the cabinet the change of his manner might perplex 
the superficial The moment that he entered society his 
thoughtful face would break into a fascinating smile, and he 
listened with interest to the tales of levity, and joined with 
readiness in each frivolous pursuit. He was sumptuous in his 
habits, and was said to be even voluptuous. Perhaps he af- 
fected gallantry, because he was deeply impressed with the in- 
fluence of women both upon public and upon private opinion. 
With them he was a universal favorite; and as you beheld him 
assenting with conviction to their gay or serious nonsense, and 
gracefully waving his handkerchief in his delicate and jeweled 
hand, you might have supposed him for a moment a consum- 
mate lord chamberlain; but only for a moment, for had you 
caught his eye, you would have withdrawn your gaze with 
precipitation, and perhaps with awe. For the rest, he spoke all 
languages, never lost his self-possession, and never, in my 
recollection, had displayed a spark of strong feeling. 


* 
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I loved my father deeply, but my love was mixed with more 
than reverence; it was blended with fear. He was the only 
person before whom I ever quailed. To me he had been uni- 
versally kind. I could not recall, in the whole period of my 
existence, a single harsh word directed to myself that had ever 
escaped him. Whenever he saw me he smiled and nodded; 
and sometimes, in early days, when I requested an embrace, 
he had pressed my lips. As I grew in years everything was 
arranged that could conduce to my happiness. Whatever I 
desired was granted; whatever wish I expressed was gratified. 
Yet with all this, by some means or other which I could not 
comprehend, the intercourse between my father and myself 
seemed never to advance. I was still to him as much an infant 
as if I were yet a subject of the nursery; and the impending 
and important interview might be considered the first time 
that it was ever my fortune to engage with him in serious 
converse. 

; The door was opened; my heart palpitated; the private 

secretary withdrew; I entered the lofty room. My father 
was writing. He did not look up as I came in. I stood at his 
table a second; he raised his eyes, stared at my odd appear- 
ance, and then, pointing to a chair, he said, “How do you do, 
Contarini? I have been expecting you some days.” ‘Then he 
resumed his writing. 

I was rather surprised, but my entrance had so agitated me 
that I was not sorry to gain time. A clock was opposite to 
me, and I employed myself in watching the hands. They ad- 
vanced over one, two, three minutes slowly and solemnly; 
still my father wrote; even five minutes disappeared, and my 
father continued writing. I thought five minutes had never 
gone so slowly; I began to think of what I should say, and to 
warm up my courage by an imaginary conversation. Suddenly. 
I observed that ten minutes had flown, and these last five had 
scudded in a surprising manner. Still my father was em- 
ployed. At length he rang his bell; one of my friends, the 
messengers, entered. My father sent for Mr. Strelamb, and 
before Mr. Strelamb, who was his private secretary, appeared, 
he had finished his letter, and given it to the other messenger. 
Then Mr. Strelamb came in, and seated himself opposite to 
my father, and took many notes with an attention and quick- 
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ness which appeared to me quite marvelous; and then my 
father, looking at the clock, said he had an appointment with 
the Prussian ambassador, at his palace: but, while Mr. Stre- 
lamb was getting some papers in order for him, he sent for the 
under secretary, and gave him so many directions that I 
thought the under secretary must have the most wonderful 
memory in the world, At length my father left the room, say- 
ing as he quitted it, “Rest you here, Contarini.” 

I was consoled for this neglect by the consciousness that 
my father was a very great man indeed. I had no idea of 
such a great man. I was filled with awe. I looked out of the 
window to see him mount his horse; but, just as he had got 
one foot in the stirrup, a carriage dashed by up to the door; 
my father withdrew his foot, and, saluting the person in the 
carriage, entered it. It was the Austrian ambassador. In ten 
minutes he came out; but just as the steps were rattled up, 
and the chasseur had closed the door with his best air, my 
father returned to the carriage; but he remained only a minute, 
and then, mounting his horse, galloped off. 

“This is, indeed, a great man,” I thought, “and I am his 
son.” I began to muse upon this idea of political greatness. 
The simple woodman, and his decorous cottage, and his free 
forest life recurred to my mind, unaccompanied by that feeling 
of satisfaction which I had hitherto associated with them, and 
were pictured in faded and rather insipid colors. Poetry and 
philosophy, and the delights of solitude, and the beauty of 
truth, and the rapture of creation, I know not how it was, they 
certainly did not figure in such paramount beauty and colossal 
importance as I had previously viewed them. I thought of my 
harassing hours of doubt and diffidence with disgust; I sick- 
ened at the time wasted over imperfect efforts at what, when 
perfect, seemed somehow of questionable importance. I was 
dissatisfied with my past life. Ambassadors and chancellors, 
under secretaries and private secretaries and public messengers 
flitted across my vision. I was sensibly struck at the contrast 
between all this greatness achieved, and moving before me 
in its quick and proud reality, and my weak meditations 
of unexecuted purposes, and dreamy visions of imaginary 
grandeur. I threw myself in my father’s chair, took up a pen, 
and insensibly to myself while I indulged in these reflections, 
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scribbled Contarini Fleming over every paper that offered 
itself for my signature. 

My father was a long while away. I fell into a profound 
reverie ; he entered the room; I did not observe him; I was en- 
tirely lost. I was engaged in a conversation with both the 
Prussian and Austrian ambassadors together. My father called 
me; I did not hear him. My eyes were fixed on vacancy, but 
I was listening with the greatest attention to their Excellen- 
cies. My father approached, lifted me gently from his seat, 
and placed me in my original chair. I stared, looked up, and 
shook myself like a man awakened. He slightly smiled, and 
then seating himself, shrugging up his shoulders at my labors, 
and arranging his papers, he said at the same time— 

“Now, Contarini, I wish you to tell me why you have left 
your college?” 

This was a home query, and entirely brought me to myself. 
With the greatest astonishment I found that I had no an- 
swer. I did not speak, and my father commenced writing. 
In two or three instants he said, “Well, can you answer 
my question?” 

“Yes, sir,’ I replied, to gain time. 

“Well! tell me.” 

“Because, sir, because it was no use staying there.” 

“Why Pez 

“Because I learned nothing.” 

“Were you the first boy in the school, or the last? Had 
you learned everything that they could teach you, or nothing?” 

“T was neither first nor last; not that I should be ashamed 
of being last where I consider it no honor to be first.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Because I do not think it an enviable situation to be the 
first among the learners of words.” 

My father gave me a sharp glance, and then said, “Did you 
leave college because you considered that they taught you only 
words?” 

“Yes, sir; and because I wish to learn ideas.” 

“Some silly book has filled your head, Contarini, with these 
ridiculous notions about the respective importance of words 
and ideas. Few ideas are correct ones, and what are correct 
no one can ascertain; but with words we govern men.” 
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This observation completely knocked up all my philosophy, 
and I was without an answer. 

“T tell you what, Contarini: I suspect that there must be 
some other reason for this step of yours. I wish you to tell 
it to me. If you were not making there that progress which 
every intelligent youth desires, such a circumstance might be 
a very good reason for your representing your state to your 
parent, and submitting it to his consideration; but you, you 
have never complained to me upon the subject. You said 
nothing of the kind when you were last with me; you never 
communicated it by letter. I never heard of a boy running 
away from school because they did not teach him sufficient, or 
sufficiently well. Your instructors do not complain of your 
conduct, except with regard to this step. There must be some 
other reason which induced you to adopt a measure which, I 
flatter myself, you have already learned to consider as both 
extremely unauthorized and very injudicious.” 

I had a good mind to pour it all out. I had a good mind 
to dash Venice in his teeth, and let him chew it’ as he could. 
I was on the point of asking a thousand questions, for a solu- 
tion of which I had been burning all my life, but the force of 
early impressions was too strong. I shunned the fatal word, 
and remained silent, with a clouded brow, and my eyes fixed 
upon the ground. 

“Answer me, Contarini,” he continued; “you know that all 
I ask is only for your good. Answer me, Contarini; I request 
that you answer me. Were you uncomfortable? Were you 
unhappy?” : 

“I am always unhappy,” I replied in a gloomy tone. 

My father moved round his chair. “You astonish me, Con- 
tarini! Unhappy! always unhappy! Why are you unhappy? 
I should have thought you the happiest boy of my acquaint- 
ance. I am sure I can not conceive what makes you unhappy. 
Pray tell me. Is there anything you want? Have I done, has 
anybody done, anything to annoy you? Have you anything 
upon your mind?” 

I did not answer ; my eyes were still fixed upon the ground, 
the tears stealing down my cheek, tears not of tenderness, but 
rage. 

“My dear Contarini,” continued my father, “I must indeed 
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earnestly request you to answer me. Throughout life you 
have never disobeyed me. Do not let to-day be an epoch of 
rebellion. Speak to me frankly ; tell me why you are unhappy.” 

“Because I have no one I love, because there is no one 
who loves me, because I hate this country, because I hate 
everything and everybody, because I hate myself.” I rose from 
my seat and stamped about the room. 

My father was perfectly astounded. He had thought that 
I might possibly have got into debt, or had a silly quarrel; but 
he did not lose his self-command. 

“Sit down, Contarini,” he said, calmly. “Never give way 
to your feelings. Explain to me quietly what all this means. 
What book have you been reading to fill your head with all this 
nonsense? What could have so suddenly altered your char- 
acter ?” 

“T have read no book; my character is what it always was, 
and I have only expressed to-day, for the first time, what I 
have ever felt. Life is intolerable to me, and I wish to die.” 

“What can you mean by persons not loving you?” resumed 
my father; “I am sure the Baroness—”’ 

“The Baroness!” I interrupted him in a sharp tone—“what 
is the Baroness to me? Always this wretched nursery view of 
life, always considered an insignificant, unmeaning child! 
What is the Baroness and her petty persecutions to me? Pah!” 

I grew bold. The truth is my vanity was flattered by 
finding the man who was insensible to all, and before whom 
all trembled, yield his sympathy and his time to me. I began 
to get interested in the interview. I was excited by this first 
conversation with a parent. My suppressed character began 
unconsciously to develop itself, and I unintentionally gave way 
to my mind, as if I were in one of my own scenes. 

“T should be sorry if there were even petty persecutions,” 
said my father, “and equally so if you were insensible to them; 
but I hope that you speak only under excited feelings. For 
your father, Contarini, I can at least answer that his conscience 
can not accuse him of a deficiency in love for one who has such 
strong claims upon a father’s affection. I can indeed say that 
I have taken no important step in life which had not for its 
ulterior purpose your benefit ; and what, think you, can sweeten 
this all-engrossing and perhaps fatal labor, to which I am de- 
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voted, but the thought that I am toiling for the future happi- 
ness of my child? You are young, Contarini. Some day you 
will become acquainted with the feelings of a father, and you 
will then blush with shame and remorse that you ever accused 
me of insensibility.” 

While he spoke I was greatly softened. The tears stole 
down my cheek. I leaned my arm upon the table, and tried to 
shade my face with my hand. My father rose from his seat, 
turned the key of the door, and resumed his place. 

“Occupied with affairs,” he resumed, “which do not always 
allow me sleep, I have never found time for those slight parental 
offices which I do not think less delightful because it has been 
my misfortune not to fulfil or to enjoy them. But you, Con- 
tarini, have never been absent from my thoughts, and I had 
considered that I had made such arrangements as must secure 
you the gratification of every innocent desire. But to-day I 
find, for the first time, that I have been mistaken for years. 
I regret it; I wish, if possible, to compensate for my unhappy 
neglect, or rather unfortunate ignorance. Tell me, Contarini, 
what do you wish me to do?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” I sobbed and sighed. 

“But if necessity has hitherto brought us less together than 
I could wish, you are now, Contarini, fast advancing to that 
period of life to which I looked forward as a consolatory rec- 
ompense for this deplorable estrangement. I hoped to find 
in you a companion, I hoped that I might have the high grati- 
fication of forming you into a great and a good man, that I 
might find in my son not merely a being to be cherished, but 
a friend, a counselor, a colleague, yes! Contarini, perhaps a 
successor.” 

I clasped my hands in agony, but restrained a cry. 

“And now,” he continued, “I am suddenly told, and by 
himself, that I have never loved him; but still more painful, 
still more heartrending, is the accompanying declaration, 
which, indeed, is what I could not be prepared for. Miscon- 
ception on his part, howéver improbable, might have accounted 
for his crediting my coldness; but alas! I have no room for 
hope or doubt. His plain avowal can never be misconstrued. 
I must then yield to the terrible conviction that I am an object 
of abhorrence to my child.” 
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I flung myself at his feet, I seized his hand, I kissed it, and 
bathed it with my tears. 

“Spare me, oh! spare me!’ I faintly muttered. ‘“Hence- 
forth I will be all you wish!” I clung upon his hand, I would 
not rise till he pardoned me, “Pardon me,” I said, “pardon 
me, I beseech you, father, for I spoke in madness. Pardon me, 
pardon me, dear father! It was in madness, for indeed there is 
something which comes over me sometimes like madness, but 
now it will never come, because you love me. Only tell me 
that you love me, and I will always do everything. I am most 
grieved for what I said about the Baroness. She is too good! 
I will never give you again an uneasy moment, not a single un- 
easy moment. Now that I know that you love me, you may 
depend upon me, you may indeed. You may depend upon me 
forever !” 

He smiled, and raised me from the ground, and kissed my 
forehead. “Compose yourself, dearest boy. Strelamb must 
soon come in. Try more to repress your feelings. There, 
sit down, and calm yourself.” 

He resumed his writing directly, and I sat sobbing myself 
into composure. In about a quarter of an hour, he said, “I 
must send for Strelamb now, Contarini. If you go into the 
next room, you can wash your face.” 

When I returned, my father said, “Come! come! you look 
quite blooming. By the bye, are you aware what a very strange 
figure you are, Contarini? After being closeted all the morn- 
ing with me, they will think, from your costume, that you are 
a foreign ambassador. Now go home and dress, for I have a 
large dinner party to-day, and I wish you to dine with me. 
There are several persons whom you should know. And, if 
you like, you may take my horses, for I had rather walk home.” 
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CHAPTER XXII 


WAS so very happy, that, for some time, I did not think of 

the appalling effort that awaited me. It was not till I had 
fairly commenced dressing that I remembered that in the 
course of an hour, for the first time in my life, I was to enter 
a room full of strangers, conducting themselves with ease, 
in all that etiquette of society in which I was entirely unprac- 
tised. My heart misgave me. I wished myself again in the 
forest. I procrastinated my toilet to the last possible moment. 
Ignorant of the art of dress, I found myself making a thou- 
sand experiments, all of which failed. The more I consulted 
my glass the less favorable was the impression. I brushed 
my hair out of curl. I confined my neck for the first time in 
a cravat. Each instant.my appearance became more awkward, 
more formal, and more ineffective. At last I was obliged to 
go down; and, less at my ease, and conscious of appearing 
worse than ever I did in my life, at the only moment of that life 
in which appearance had been of the slightest consequence, and 
had ever occupied my thoughts, I entered the room at a side 
door. It was very full, as I had expected. I stole in without 
being observed, which a little reanimated my courage. I 
looked round in vain for a person I knew; I crept to a corner. 
All seemed at their ease. All were smiling; all exchanging 
words, if not ideas. The women all appeared beautiful, the 
men all elegant. I painfully felt my wretched inferiority. I 
watched the Baroness, magnificently attired and sparkling with 
diamonds, wreathed with smiles, and scattering without effort 
phrases which seemed to diffuse universal pleasure. This 
woman, whom I had presumed to despise and dared to insult, 
became to me an object of admiration and of envy. She even 
seemed to me beautiful. I was bewildered. 

Suddenly a gentleman approached me. It was the under 
secretary. I was delighted by his notice. I answered his many 
uninteresting questions about every school pastime, which I 
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detested, as if I felt the greatest interest in their recollection. 
All that I desired was that he would not leave me, that I might 
at least appear to be doing what the others were, and might 
be supposed to be charmed, although I was in torture. At 
length he walked off to another group, and I found myself 
once more alone, apparently without a single chance of keeping 
up the ball. I felt as if every one were watching with wonder 
the strange, awkward, ugly, silent boy. I coined my cheek 
into a base smile, but I found that it would not pass. I caught 
the eye of the Baroness; she beckoned me to come to her. I 
joined her without delay. She introduced me to a lady who 
was sitting at her side. This lady had a son at the college, 
and asked me many questions. I answered in a nervous, rapid 
manner, as if her son were my most intimate friend, gave the 
anxious mother a complete detail of all his occupations, and 
praised the institution up to the seventh heaven. I was aston- 
ished at the tone of affection with which the Baroness ad- 
dressed me, at the interest which she took in everything which 
concerned me. It was ever ‘“‘Contarini, dear,” ‘“Contarini, my 
love,” “You have been riding to-day. Where have you been? 
I have hardly had time to speak to you. He only came home 
to-day. He is looking vastly well.” “Very well, indeed.” 
“Very much grown.” “Oh! amazingly.” “Quite a beau for you, 
Baroness.” “Oh! yes, quite delightful.” 

What amiable people! I thought, and what would I give 
to be once more in old Winter’s cottage! 

The door opened; the Chevalier de Winter was announced. 
My fellow traveler entered the room, though I could scarcely 
recognize him in his rich and even fanciful dress, and adorned 
with his brilliant order. I was struck with his fine person, his 
noble carriage, and his highly-polished manner. Except my 
father, I had never seen so true a nobleman. The Baron went 
forward to receive him with his most courteous air and most 
fascinating smile. I withdrew as he led him to my mother. I 
watched the Baroness as she rose to greet him. I was sur- 
prised at the warmth of her welcome, and the tone of consider- 
ation with which she received him. Some of the guests, 
who were the highest nobles in the country, requested my 
father to present them to him; with others Winter was already 
acquainted, and they seemed honored by his recognition. 
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“This also is a great man,” I exclaimed, “but of a different 
order.” Old feelings began to boil up from the abyss in which 
I had plunged them. I sympathized with this great and tri- 
umphant artist. In a few days it seemed that the history of 
genius had been acted before me for my instruction, and for 
my encouragement. A combination of circumstances had al- 
lowed me to trace this man from his first hopeless obscurity. 
I had seen all; the strong predisposition, the stubborn opposi- 
tion of fortune, the first efforts, the first doubts, the paramount 
conviction, the long struggle, the violated ties, the repeated 
flights, the deep studies, the sharp discipline, the great crea- 
tion, and the glorious triumph. 

My father, crossing the room, saw me. “Contarini,”’ he 
said, ‘“‘where have you been all this time? I have been often 
looking for you. Come with me, and I will introduce you to 
the Chevalier de Winter, one of the first painters in the world, 
and who has just come from Rome. You must go and see his 
pictures ; every one is talking of them. Always know eminent 
men, and always be master of the subject of the day. Chev- 
alier,” for we had now come up to him, “my son desires your 
acquaintance.” 

“Ah! fellow traveler, welcome, welcome; I told you we 
should soon meet again,” and he pressed my hand with warmth. 

“Sir, I had a prescience that I had been the companion of 
a great man.” 

This was pretty well said for a bashful youth, but it was 
really not a compliment. The moment I addressed Winter, 
I resumed unconsciously my natural tone, and reminded by his 
presence that higher accomplishments and qualities existed 
than a mere acquaintance with etiquette, and the vivacity which 
could enliven the passages of ordinary conversation, I began to 
feel a little more at my ease. 

Dinner was announced. The table was round. I sat be- 
tween the under secretary and the lady to whom I had been in- 
troduced. The scene was a novel one, and I was astonished 
at observing a magnificent repast, which all seemed to pique 
themselves upon tasting as little as possible. They evidently 
assemble here, then, I thought, for the sake of conversation; 
yet how many are silent, and what is said might be omitted. 
But I was then ignorant of the purposes for which human 
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beings are brought together. My female companion, who was 
a little wearied by a great general, who, although a hero and a 
strategist, was soon beaten and bewildered in a campaign of 
repartee, turned round to amuse herself with her other sup- 
porter. Her terrific child was again introduced. I had drunk 
a glass or two of wine, and altogether had, in a great degree, 
recovered my self-possession. I could support her tattle no 
longer. JI assured the astonished mother that I had never even 
heard of her son; that, if really at college, he must be in a dif- 
ferent part of the establishment, and that I had never met him; 
that I did not even know the name; that the college was a very 
bad college indeed, that nobody learned anything there, that 
I abhorred it, and hoped that I should never return; and then 
I asked her to do me the honor of taking wine. 


CHAPTER DCXATT 


HE day after the party I went with the Baroness to see 
the great pictures of Winter in the Royal Academy of 
Arts. Both of them seemed to be magnificent; but one, which 
was a national subject, and depicted the emancipating exploits 
of one of the heroic monarchs, was the most popular. I did 
not feel so much interested with this. I did not sympathize 
with the gloomy savage scene, the black pine forests, the rough 
mountains, the feudal forms and dresses; but the other, which 
was of a different character, afforded me exquisite delight. 
It represented a procession going up to sacrifice at a temple 
in a Grecian isle. ‘The brilliant coloring, the beautiful and 
beautiful clad forms, the delicate Ionian fane, seated on a soft 
acclivity covered with stmny trees, the classical and lovely 
background, the deep-blue sea, broken by a tall white scud- 
ding sail, and backed by undulating and azure mountains; I 
stood before it in a trance; a crowd of ideas swiftly gathered 
in my mind. It was a poem. 

After this I called upon Winter and found him in his 
studio. Many persons were there, and of high degree. It was 
the first time I had ever been in the studio of an artist. I was 
charmed with all I saw; the infinite sketches, the rough SEE 
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the unfinished pictures, the lay figure, the beautiful cast, and 
here and there some choice relic of antiquity, a torso, a bust, 
or a gem. I remained here the whole morning examining his 
Venetian sketches, and a day seldom passed over that I did not 
drop in to pay my devotions at this delightful temple. 

I was indeed so much at home, that if he were engaged 
I resumed my portfolio without notice, so that in time I knew 
perhaps more about Venice than many persons who had passed 
their whole lives there. 

When I had been at home a fortnight, my father one day 
invited me to take a ride with him, and began conversing with 
me on my plans. He said that he did not wish me to return to 
college, but that he thought me at least a year too young to re- 
pair to the university, whither on every account he desired me 
to go. “We should consider then,” he continued, “how this in- 
terval can be turned to the greatest advantage. I wish you to 
mix as much as is convenient with society. I apprehend that 
you have, perhaps, hitherto indulged a little too much in lonely 
habits. Young men are apt to get a little abstracted, and occa- 
sionally to think that there is something singular in their nature, 
when the fact is, if they were better acquainted with their 
fellow creatures, they would find they were mistaken. This is 
a common error, indeed the commonest. I am not at all sur- 
prised that you have fallen into it. All have. The most prac- 
tical, business-like men that exist have, many of them, when 
children, conceived themselves totally disqualified to struggle 
in the world. You may rest assured of this. I could mention 
many remarkable instances. All persons, when young, are 
fond of solitude, and when they are beginning to think, are 
sometimes surprised at their own thoughts. There is nothing 
to be deplored, scarcely to be feared, in this. It almost always 
wears off; but sometimes it happens that they have not judi- 
cious friends by them to explain that the habits which they 
think peculiar are universal, and, if unreasonably indulged, 
can ultimately only turn them into indolent, insignificant mem- 
bers of society, and occasion them lasting unhappiness.” 

I made no reply, but gave up all idea of writing a tale, 
which was to embrace both Venice and Greece, and which 
I had been for some days meditating. 

“But to enter society with pleasure, Contarini, you must 
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be qualified for it. I think it quite time for you to make your- 
self master of some accomplishments. Decidedly you should 
make yourself a good dancer. Without dancing you can never 
attain a perfectly graceful carriage, which is of the highest 
importance in life, and should be every man’s ambition. You 
are yet too young fully to comprehend how much in life de- 
pends upon manner. Whenever you see a man who is success- 
ful in society, try to discover what makes him pleasing, and if 
possible adopt his system. You should learn to fence. For 
languages, at present, Frerich will be sufficient. You speak it 
fairly ; try to speak it elegantly. Read French authors. Read 
Rochefoucault. -The French writers are the finest in the world, 
for they clear our heads of all ridiculous ideas. Study precision. 

“Do not talk too much at present; do not try to talk. But 
whenever you speak, speak with self-possession. Speak in a 
subdued tone, and always look at the person whom you are 
addressing. Before one can engage in general conversation 
with any effect, there is a certain acquaintance with trifling 
but amusing subjects which must be first attained. You will 
soon pick up sufficient by listening and observing. Never 
argue. In society nothing must be discussed ; give only results. 
If any person differs from you, bow and turn the conversation. 
In society never think; always be on the watch, or you will 
miss many opportunities and say many disagreeable things. 

“Talk to women, talk to women as much as you can. This 
is the best school. -This is the way to gain fluency, because 
you need not care what you say, and had better not be sensible. 
They, too, will rally you on many points, and as they are 
women you will not be offended. Nothing is of so much im- 
portance and of so much use to a young man entering life as 
to be well criticized by women. It is impossible to get rid of 
those thousand bad habits which we pick up in boyhood, with- 
out this supervision. Unfortunately you have no sisters. But 
never be offended if a woman rally you; encourage her, other- 
wise you will never be free from your awkwardness-or any 
little oddities, and certainly never learn to dress. 

“You ride pretty well, but you had better go through the 
manége. Every gentleman should be a perfect cavalier. You 
shall have your own groom and horses, and I wish you to ride 
regularly every day. 
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“As you are to be at home for so short a time, and for 
other reasons, I think it better that you should not have a 
tutor in the house. Parcel out your morning then for your 
separate masters. Rise early and regularly and read for three 
hours. Read the Memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz, the Life of 
Richelieu, everything about Napoleon: read works of that 
kind. Strelamb shall prepare you a list. Read no history, 
nothing but biography, for that is life without theory. Then 
fence. Talk an hour with your French master, but do not 
throw the burden of the conversation upon him. Give him an 
account of something. Describe to him the events of yester- 
day, or give him a detailed account of the constitution. You 
will have then sufficiently rested yourself for your dancing. 
And after that ride and amuse yourself as much as you can. 
Amusement to an observing mind is study.” 

I pursued the system which my father had pointed out 
with exactness, and soon with pleasure. I sacredly observed 
my hours of reading, and devoted myself to the study of the 
lives of what my father considered really great men; that is 
to say, men of great energies and violent volition, who look 
upon their fellow-creatures as mere tools, with which they can 
build up a pedestal for their solitary statue, and who sacrifice 
every feeling which should sway humanity, and every high 
work which genius should really achieve, to the short-sighted 
gratification of an irrational and outrageous selfism. As for 
my manners, I flattered myself that they advanced in measure 
with my mind, although I already emulated Napoleon. I soon 
overcame the fear which attended my first experiments in 
society, and by scrupulously observing the paternal maxims, I 
soon became very self-satisfied. I listened to men with a de- 
lightful mixture of deference and self-confidence: were they. 
old, and did I differ from them, I contented myself by posi- 
tively stating my opinion in a subdued voice, and then either 
turning the subject or turning upon my heel. But as for 
women, it is astonishing how well I got on. The nervous 
rapidity of my first rattle soon subsided into a continuous 
flow of easy nonsense. Impertinent and flippant, I was univer- 
sally hailed an original and a wit. But the most remarkable 
incident was, that the Baroness and myself became the greatest 
friends. I was her constant attendant and rehearsed to her 
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flattered ear all my evening performance. She was the person 
with whom I practised, and as she had a taste in dress I en- 
couraged her opinions. Unconscious that she was at once my 
lay figure and my mirror, she loaded me with presents, and 
announced to all her coterie that I was the most delightful 
young man of her acquaintance. 

From all this it may easily be suspected that at the age of 
fifteen I had unexpectedly become one of the most affected, 
conceited, and intolerable atoms that ever peopled the sunbeam 
of society. 

A few days before I quitted home for the university, I paid 
a farewell visit to Winter, who was himself on the point of 
returning to Rome. 

“Well, my dear Chevalier,” I said, seizing his hand, and 
speaking in a voice of affected “interest, “I could not think of 
leaving town without seeing you. I am off to-morrow, and 
you; you, too, are going. But what a difference; a Gothic 
university and immortal Rome! Pity me, my dear Chevalier,” 
and I shrugged my shoulders. 

“Oh! yes, certainly; I think you are to be pitied.” 

“And how does the great work go on? Your name is 
everywhere. I assure you, Prince Besborodko was speaking 
to me last night of nothing else. By the bye, shall you be at 
the Opera to-night?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Oh! you must go. I am sorry I have nota box to 
offer you. But the Baroness’s, I am sure, is always at your 
Services: 

“You are vastly kind.” 

“°Tis the most charming opera. I think his masterpiece. 
That divine air; I hum it all day. I doindeed. What a genius! 
I can bear no one else. Decidedly the greatest composer that 
ever existed.” 

“He is certainly very great, and you are no doubt an ex- 
cellent judge of his style; but the air you meant to hum is an 
introduction, and by Pacini.” 

“Is it, indeed? Ah! Italy is the land of music. We men 
of the north must not speak of it.” 

“Why is Italy the land of music? Why not Germany?” 

“Perhaps music is more cultivated in Germany at present, 
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but do not you think that it is, as it were, more indigenous in 
Italy ?” 

SCN Osea 

As I never argued, I twirled my cane, and asked his opin- 
ion of a new casino. 

“Ah! by the bye, is it true, Chevalier, that you have at 
last agreed to paint the Princess Royal? I tell you what I 
recommend you seriously to do, most seriously, I assure you 
most decidedly it is my opinion; most important thing, indeed, 
should not be neglected a day. Certainly I should not think of 
going to Italy without doing it.” 

“Wella Well 

“Countess Arnfeldt, Chevalier. By heavens she is divine! 
What a neck, and what a hand! A perfect study.” 

mon {4 

“Do you not really think so? Well, I see I am terribly 
breaking into your morning. Adieu! Let us hope we may 
soon meet again. Perhaps at Rome; who knows? Au revoir.” 

I kissed my hand, and tripped out of the room in all the 
charming fulness of a perfectly graceful manner. 


END OF PART I 


PAK HE OSECON D 


CHAPTER 1] 


UR schoolboy days are looked back to by all with fond- 

ness. Oppressed with the cares of life, we contrast our 
worn and harassed existence with that sweet prime, free from 
anxiety and fragrant with innocence. I can not share these 
feelings. I was a most miserable child; and school I detested 
more than ever I abhorred the world in the darkest moments 
of my experienced manhood. But the university, this new 
life yielded me different feelings, and still commands a grate- 
ful reminiscence. 

My father, who studied to foster in me every worldly 
feeling, sought all means which might tend to make me enam- 
ored of that world to which he was devoted. An extravagant 
allowance, a lavish establishment, many servants, numerous 
horses, were forced upon rather than solicited by me. Accord- 
ing to his system he acted dexterously. My youthful brain 
could not be insensible to the brilliant position in which I was 
placed. I was now, indeed, my own master, and everything 
around me announced that I could command a career flattering 
to the rising passions of my youth. I well remember the ex- 
treme self-complacency with which I surveyed my new apart- 
ments; how instantaneously I was wrapped up in all the mys- 
teries of furniture, and how I seemed to have no other purpose 
in life than to play the honored and honorable part of an ele- 
gant and accomplished host. 

My birth, my fortune, my convivial habits rallied around 
me the noble and the gay, the flower of our society. Joyously 
flew our careless hours, while we mimicked the magnificence 
of men. I had no thought but for the present moment. I dis- 
coursed only of dogs and horses, of fanciful habiliments, and 


curious repasts. I astonished them by a new fashion, and de- 
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cided upon the exaggerated charms of some ordinary female. 
How long the novelty of my life would have been productive 
of interest I know not. An incident occurred which changed 
my habits. 

A new Professor arrived at the university. He was by 
birth a German. I attended, by accident, his preliminary lec- 
ture on Grecian history. I had been hunting, and had suddenly 
returned home. Throwing my gown over my forest frock, 
I strolled, for the sake of change, into the theatre. I nodded 
with a smile to some of my acquaintance; I glanced with list- 
lessness at their instructor. His abstracted look, the massiness 
of his skull, his large luminous eye, his long gray hair, his 
earnest and impassioned manner, struck me. He discoursed 
on that early portion of Grecian history which is entirely un- 
known. I was astonished at the fulness of his knowledge. 
That which to a common student appears but an inexplicable 
or barren tradition, became, in his magical mold, a record teem- 
ing with deep knowledge and picturesque interest. Hordes, 
who hitherto were only dimly distinguished wandering over the 
deserts of antiquity, now figured as great nations, multiplying 
in beautiful cities, and moving in the grand and progressive 
march of civilization; and I listened to animated narratives of 
their creeds, their customs, their manners, their philosophy, 
and their arts. I was deeply impressed with this mystical crea- 
tion of a critical spirit. I was charmed with the blended pro- 
fundity and imagination. I reveled in the sagacious audacity 
of his revolutionary theories. I yielded to the full spell of his 
archaic eloquence. The curtain was removed from the sacred 
shrine of antique ages, and an inspired prophet, ministering in 
the sanctuary, expounded the mysteries which had perplexed 
the imperfect intelligence of their remote posterity. 

‘The lecture ceased ; I was the first who broke into plaudits ; 
I advanced; I offered to our master my congratulations and 
my homage. Now that his office had finished I found him the 
meekest, the most modest and nervous being that ever trembled 
in society. With difficulty he would receive the respectful 
compliments of his pupils. He bowed, and blushed, and dis- 
appeared. His reserve only interested me the more. I re- 
turned to my rooms, musing over the high matters of his 
discourse. Upon my table was a letter from one of my com- 
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panions, full of ribald jests. I glanced at its uncongenial lines, 
and tossed it away unread. I fell into a reverie of Arcadian 
loveliness. A beautiful temple rose up in my mind like the 
temple in the picture of Winter. The door opened; a band of 
loose revelers burst into their accustomed gathering room. 
I was silent, reserved, cold, moody. Their inane observations 
amazed me. I shrank from their hollow tattle and the gibber- 
ish of their foul slang. Their unmeaning, idiotic shouts of 
laughter tortured me. I knew not how to rid myself of their 
infernal presence. At length one offered me a bet, and I 
rushed out of the chamber. 

I did not stop until I reached the room of the Professor. 
I found him buried in his books. He stared at my entrance. 
I apologized; I told him all I felt, all I wanted; the wretched 
life I was leading, my deep sympathy with his character, my 
infinite disgust at my own career, my unbounded love of knowl- 
edge, and my admiration of himself. 

The simplicity of the Professor’s character was not shocked 
by my frank enthusiasm. Had he been a man of the world 
he would have been alarmed, lest my strong feeling and un- 
usual conduct should have placed us both in a ridiculous posi- 
tion, On the contrary, without a moment’s hesitation, he threw 
aside his papers and opened his heart to all my wants. My 
imperfect knowledge of the Greek language was too apparent. 
Nothing could be done until I mastered it. He explained to 
me a novel and philosophical mode of acquiring a full ac- 
quaintance with it. As we proceeded in our conversation, he 
occasionally indicated the outlines of his grand system of meta- 
physics. I was fascinated by the gorgeous prospect of com- 
prehending the unintelligible. The Professor was gratified by the 
effect that his first effusion had produced, and was interested 
by the ardor of my mind. He was flattered in finding an en- 
thusiastic votary in one whose mode of life had hitherto prom- 
ised anything but study, and whose position in society was per- 
haps an apology, if not a reason, for an irrational career. 

I announced to my companions that I was going to read. 
They stared, they pitied me. Some deemed the avowal affec- 
tation, and trusted that increased frolic would repay them for 
the abstinence of a week of application. Fleming with his 
books only exhibited a fresh instance of his studied eccentric- 
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ity. But they were disappointed. I worked at Greek for 
twelve hours a day, and at the end of a month I had gained 
an ample acquaintance with the construction of the language, 
and a fuller one of its significance: so much can be done by 
an ardent and willing spirit. I had been for six or seven years 
nominally a Greek student, and had learned nothing; and how 
many persons waste even six or seven more and only find 
themselves in the same position! 

I was amply rewarded for my toilsome effort. I felt the 
ennobling pride of learning. It is a fine thing to know that 
which is unknown to others; it is still more dignified to re- 
member that we have gained it by our own energies. The 
struggle after knowledge too is full of delight. The intellec- 
tual chase, not less than the material one, brings fresh vigor to 
our pulses, and infinite palpitations of strange and sweet sus- 
pense. The idea that is gained with effort affords far greater 
satisfaction than that which is acquired with dangerous facility. 
We dwell with:more fondness on the perfume of the flower 
which we have ourselves tended than on the odor of that 
which we cull with carelessness, and cast away without re- 
morse. The strength and sweetness of our knowledge depend 
upon the impression which it makes upon our own minds. It 
is the liveliness of the ideas that it affords which renders re- 
search so fascinating, so that a trifling fact or deduction, when 
discovered or worked out by our own brain, affords us in- 
finitely greater pleasure than a more important truth obtained 
by the exertions of another. 

I thought only of my books, and was happy. I was emanci- 
pated from my painful selfism. My days passed in unremitting 
study. My love of composition unconsciously developed itself, 
My note-books speedily filled, and my annotations soon swelled 
into treatises. Insensibly I had become an author. I wrote 
with facility, for I was master of my subject. I was fascinated 
with the expanding of my own mind. I resolved to become a 
great historical writer. Without intention I fixed upon sub- 
jects in which imagination might assist erudition. I formed 
gigantic schemes which many lives could not have accom- 
plished: yet was I sanguine that I should achieve all. I mused 
over an original style, which was to blend profound philoso- 
phy and deep learning and brilliant eloquence. The nature of 
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man and the origin of nations were to be expounded in glow- 
ing sentences of oracular majesty. 

Suddenly the University announced a gold medal for the 
writer of the ablest treatise upon the Dorian people. The sub- 
ject delighted me; for similar ones had already engaged my 
notice, and I determined to be a candidate. 

I shut myself up from all human beings; I collected all the 
variety of information that I could glean from the most ancient 
authors, and the rarest modern treatises. I molded the crude 
matter into luminous order. A theory sprang out of the con- 
fused mass, like light out of chaos. The moment of composi- 
tion commenced. I wrote the first sentence while in chapel, 
and under the influence of music. It sounded like the organ 
that inspired it. The whole was composed in my head be- 
fore I committed it to paper; composed in my daily rides, 
and while pacing my chamber at midnight. The action of my 
body seemed to lend vitality to my mind. 

Never shall I forget the moment when I finished the last 
sentence of my fair copy, and, sealing it, consigned it with a 
motto to the Principal. It was finished, and at the very in- 
stant my mind seemed exhausted, my power vanished. The 
excitement had ceased. I dashed into the forest, and, throwing 
myself under a tree, passed the first of many days that flew 
away in perfect indolence and vague and unmeaning reverie. 

In spite of my great plans, which demanded the devotion 
of a life, and were to command the admiration of a grateful 
and enlightened world, I was so anxious about the fate of my 
prize essay that all my occupations suddenly ceased. I could 
do nothing. I could only think of sentences which might have 
been more musical, and deductions which might have been 
more logically true. Now that it was finished I felt its imper- 
fectness. Week after week I grew more desponding, and 
on the very morning of the decision I had entirely discarded 
all hope. 

It was announced: the medal was awarded, and to me. 
Amid the plaudits of a crowded theatre, I recited my trium- 
phant essay. Full of victory, my confident voice lent additional 
euphony to the flowing sentence, and my bright firm eye added 
to the acuteness of my reasoning, and enforced the justice of 
my theory. I was entirely satisfied. No passage seemed weak. 
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Noble, wealthy, the son of the minister, congratulations came 
thick upon me. The seniors complimented each other on such 
an example to the students. I was the idol of the university. 
The essay was printed, lavishly praised in all the journals, 
and its author, full of youth and promise, hailed as the future 
ornament of his country. I returned to my father in a blaze 
of glory. 


CHAP EUR all 


ADDRESSED him with the confidence that I was now a 

man, and a distinguished man. My awe of his character 
had greatly worn off. I was most cordial to the Baroness, 
but a slight strain of condescension was infused into my cour- 
tesy. I had long ceased to view her with dislike; on the con- 
trary, I had even become her protégé. That was now over. 
We were not less warm, but I was now the protector; and if 
there were a slight indication of pique or a chance ebullition 
of temper, instead of their calling forth any similar sentiments 
on my side, I only bowed with deference to her charms, or 
mildly smiled on the engaging weaknesses of the inferior sex. 
I was not less self-conceited or less affected than before, but 
my self-conceit and my affectation were of a nobler nature. I 
did not consider myself a less finished member of society, but 
I was also equally proud of being the historiographer of the 
Dorians. I was never gloomy; I was never in repose. Self- 
satisfaction sparkled on my countenance, and my carriage was 
agitated with the earnestness and the excitement with which 
I busied myself with the trivial and the trite. My father 
smiled, half with delight and half with humor, upon my grow- 
ing consciousness of importance, and introduced me to his 
friends with increased satisfaction. He even listened to me 
while, one day after dinner, I disserted upon the Pelasgi; but 
when he found that I believed in innate ideas, he thought that 
my self-delusion began to grow serious. 

As he was one of those men who believed that directly to 
oppose a person in his opinions is a certain mode of confirming 
him in his error, he attacked me by a masked battery. Affect- 
ing no want of interest in my pursuits, he said to me one day 
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in a careless tone, ‘Contarini, I am no great friend to reading, 
but as you have a taste that way, if I were you, during the 
vacation, I would turn over Voltaire.” 

Now I had never read any work of Voltaire’s. The truth 
is, I-had no great opinion of the philosopher of Ferney; for 
my friend, the Professor, had assured me that Voltaire knew 
nothing of the Dorians, that his Hebrew also was invariably 
incorrect, and that he was altogether a superficial person; but 
I chanced to follow my father’s counsel. 

I stood before the hundred volumes; I glanced with indif- 
ference upon the wondrous and witching shelf. History, 
poetry, philosophy, the lucid narrative, and the wild invention, 
and the unimpassioned truth, they were all before me, and with 
my ancient weakness for romance I drew out Zadig. Never 
shall I forget the effect this work produced on me. What I 
had been long seeking offered itself. This strange mixture 
of brilliant fantasy and poignant truth, this unrivaled blending 
of ideal creation and worldly wisdom, it all seemed to speak to 
my two natures. I wandered a poet in the streets of Babylon, 
or on the banks of the Tigris. A philosopher and a statesman, 
I moralized over the condition of man and the nature of gov- 
ernment. The style enchanted me. I delivered myself up to 
the full abandonment of its wild and brilliant grace. 

I devoured them all, volume after volume. Morning, and 
night, and noon, a volume was ever my companion. I ran to 
it after my meals, it reposed under my pillow. As I read I 
roared, I laughed, I shouted with wonder and admiration; I 
trembled with indignation at the fortunes of my race; my bit- 
ter smile sympathized with the searching ridicule and wither- 
ing mockery. 

Pedants, and priests, and tyrants; the folios of dunces, the 
fires of inquisitors, and the dungeons of kings; and the long, 
dull system of imposture and misrule that had sat like a gloat- 
ing incubus on the fair neck of Nature; and all our ignorance, 
and all our weakness, and all our folly, and all our infinite 
imperfection. I looked round, I thought of the dissertation 
upon the Dorians, and I considered myself the most contempt- 
ible of my wretched species. 

I returned to the university. I rallied round me my old 
companions, whom I had discarded in a fit of disgusting ped- 
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antry, but not now merely to hold high revels. The goblet 
indeed still circled, but a bust of the author of “Candide” over 
the head of the president warned us, with a smile of prophetic 
derision, not to debase ourselves; and if we drank deep, our 
potations were perhaps necessary to refresh the inexperienced 
efforts of stich novices in philosophy. Yet we made way; 
even the least literary read the romances, or parts of the Phil- 
osophical Dictionary; the emancipation of our minds was rap- 
idly effecting; we entirely disembarrassed ourselves of prej- 
udice; we tried everything by the test of first principles, and 
finally we resolved ourselves into a secret union for the amelio- 
ration of society. 

Of this institution I had the honor of being elected presi- 
dent by acclimation. My rooms were the point of meeting. 
The members were in number twelve, chiefly my equals in rank 
and fortune. One or two of them were youths of talent, and 
not wholly untinctured by letters; the rest were ardent, de- 
lighted with the novelty of what they did and heard, and, 
adopting our thoughts, arrived at conclusions, the truth of 
which they did not doubt. 

My great reputation at the university long prevented these 
meetings from being viewed with suspicion, and when the revo- 
lutionary nature of our opinions occasionally developed itself 
in a disregard for the authorities by some of our society, who 
perhaps considered such license as the most delightful portion 
of the new philosophy, my interest often succeeded in stifling 
a public explosion. In course of time, however, the altered 
tenor of my own conduct could no longer be concealed. My 
absence from lectures had long been overlooked, from the con- 
viction that the time thus gained was devoted to the profundity 
of private study; but the systematic assembly at my rooms of 
those who were most eminent for their disregard of discipline 
and their neglect of study could no longer be treated with in- 
attention, and after several intimations from inferior officers, 
I was summoned to the presence of the High Principal. 

This great personage was a clear-headed, cold-minded, un- 
manageable individual. I could not cloud his intellect or con- 
trol his purpose. My ever-successful sophistry and my ever- 
fluent speech failed. At the end of every appeal he recurred 
~ to his determination to maintain the discipline of the uni- 
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versity, and repeated with firmness that this was the last time 
our violation of it should be privately noticed. I returned to 
my rooms in a dark rage. My natural impatience of control 
and hatred of responsibility, which had been kept off of late 
years by the fondness for society which developed itself with 
my growing passions, came back upon me. I cursed authority ; 
I paced my room like Catiline. 

At this moment my accustomed companions assembled. 
‘They were ignorant of what had passed, but they seemed to 
me to look like conspirators. Moody and ferocious, I headed 
the table, and filling a bumper, I drank confusion to all gov- 
ernment. They were surprised at such a novel commence- 
ment, for in general we only arrived at this great result by the 
growing and triumphant truths of a long evening; but they 
received my proposition, as indeed they ever did, with a shout. 

The wine warmed me. I told them all. I even exagger- 
ated in my rage the annoying intelligence. I described our 
pleasant meetings about to cease forever. I denounced the in- 
iquitous system, which would tear us from the pursuit of real 
knowledge and ennobling truths, knowledge that illuminated, 
and truths that should support the destinies of existing man, 
to the deplorable and disgusting study of a small collection of 
imperfect volumes, written by Greeks and preserved by Goths. 
It was bitter to think that we must part. Surely society, cruel 
society, would too soon sever the sweet and agreeable ties that 
bound our youth. Why should we ever be parted? Why, in 
pursuance of an unnatural system, abhorred by all of us, why 
were we to be dispersed, and sent forth to delude the world 
in monstrous disguises of priests, and soldiers, and statesmen? 
Out upon such hypocrisy! A curse light upon the craven 
knave who would not struggle for his salvation from such a 
monotonous and degrading doom! The world was before us. 
Let us seize it in our prime. Let us hasten away; let us form 
in some inviolate solitude a society founded upon the eternal 
principles of truth and justice. Let us fly from the feudal sys- 
tem. Nobles and wealthy, let us cast our titles to the winds, 
and our dross to the earth which produced it. Let us pride 
ourselves only on the gifts of nature, and exist only on her 
beneficence. 

I ceased, and three loud rounds of cheering announced to 
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the High Principal and all his slaves that we had not yielded. 
We drank deep. A proposition came forth with the wine 
of every glass. We all talked of America. Already we viewed 
ourselves in a primeval forest, existing by the chase, to which 
many of us were devoted. The very necessary toil of life 
seemed, in such an existence, to consist of what in this worn- 
out world was considered the choicest pastime and the highest 
pleasure. And the rich climate, and the simple manners, and 
the intelligible laws, and the fair aborigines who must be at- 
tracted by such interesting strangers—all hearts responded to 
the glowing vision. I alone was grave and thoughtful. The 
remembrance of Master Frederick and the Venetian expedi- 
tion, although now looked back to as a childish scrape, ren- 
dered me nevertheless the most practical of the party. I saw 
immediately the invincible difficulty of our reaching with suc- 
cess such a distant land. I lamented the glorious times when 
the forests of our own northern land could afford an asylum 
to the brave and free. 

The young Count de Pahlen was a great hunter. Wild 
in his life and daring in his temper, he possessed at the same 
time a lively and not uncultivated intellect. He had a taste for 
poetry, and, among other accomplishments, was an excellent 
actor. He rose up as I spoke, like a volcano out of the sea. 
“T have it, Fleming, I have it!” he shouted, with a dancing eye 
and exulting voice. “You know the great forest of Jonsterna. 
Often have I hunted init. The forest near us is but, as it were, 
a huge root of that vast woodland. Nearly in its centre is 
an ancient and crumbling castle, which, like all old ruins, is of 
course haunted. No peasant dare approach it. At its very 
mention the face of the forest farmer will grow grave and seri- 
ous. Let us fly to it. Let us become the scaring ghosts whom 
all avoid. We shall be free from man, we shall live only for 
ourselves, we—” but his proposition was drowned in our ex- 
cited cheers, and rising together, we all pledged a sacred vow 
to stand or fall by each other in this great struggle for freedom 
and for nature. 

The night passed in canvassing plans to render this mighty 
scheme practicable. The first point was to baffle all inquiries 
after our place of refuge, and to throw all pursuers off the 
scent. We agreed that on a certain day we should take our 
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way, in small and separate parties, by different routes to the 
old castle, which we calculated was about sixty miles distant. 
Each man was to bear with him a rifle, a sword, and pistols, 
a traveling cloak, his knapsack, and as much ammunition as 
he could himself carry. Our usual hunting dress afforded an 
excellent uniform, and those who were without it were imme- 
diately to supply themselves. We were to quit the university 
without notice, and each of us on the same day was to write 
to his friends to notify his sudden departure on a pedestrian 
tour in Norway. Thus we calculated to gain time and effectu- 
ally to baffle pursuit. 

In spite of our lavish allowances, as it ever happens among 
young men, money was wanting. All that we possessed was 
instantly voted a common stock, but several men required rifles, 
and funds were deficient. I called for a crucible: I opened a 
cabinet: I drew out my famous gold medal. I gazed at it for a 
moment, and the classic cheers amid which it had been award- 
ed seemed to rise upon my ear. I dashed away the recollection, 
and in a few minutes the splendid reward of my profound 
researches was melting over me fire, and affording the means 
of our full equipment. 


CHAPTER III 


T was the fourth morning of our journey. My companion 
was Ulric de Brahe. He was my only junior among the 
band, delicate of frame and affectionate in disposition, though 
hasty if excited, but my enthusiastic admirer. He was my 
great friend, and I was almost as intent to support him under 
the fatigue as about the success of our enterprise. In our 
progress I had bought a donkey of a farmer, and loaded it 
with a couple of kegs of the brandy of the country. We had 
traveled the last two days entirely in the forest, passing many 
farmhouses and several villages, and as we believed were now 
near our point of rendezvous. I kicked on the donkey before 
me, and smiled on Ulric. I would have carried his rifle as well 
as my own, but his ardent temper and devoted love supported 
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him; and when I expressed my anxiety about his toil, he only 
laughed and redoubled his pace. 

We were pushing along on an old turf road cut through 
the thick woods, when suddenly, at the end of a side vista, I 
beheld the tower of a castle. ‘“Jonsterna!” I shouted, and I 
ran forward without the donkey. It was more distant than it 
appeared; but at length we came to a large piece of clear 
land, and at the other side of it we beheld the long-dreamed-of 
building. It was a vast structure, rather dilapidated than 
ruined. With delight I observed a human being moving upon 
the keep, whom I recognized by his uniform to be one of us, 
and as we approached nearer we distinguished two or three 
of our comates stretched upon the turf. They all jumped up 
and ran forward to welcome us. How heartily we shook 
hands, and congratulated each other on our reunion! More 
than half were already assembled. All had contrived, besides 
their own equipments, to bring something for the common 
stock. There was plenty of bread, and brandy, and game. 
Some were already out collecting wood. Before noon the rest 
arrived, except Pahlen and his comrade. And they came at 
last, and we received them with a cheer, for the provident 
vice-president, like an ancient warrior, was seated in a cart. 
“Do not suppose that I am done up, my boys,” said the gay 
dog; “I have brought gunpowder.” 

When we had all assembled we rushed into the castle, and 
in the true spirit of boyhood examined everything. There was 
a large knights’ hall, covered with tapestry and tattered ban- 
ners. It was settled that this should be our chief apartment. 
We even found a huge oak table and some other rude and 
ancient furniture. We appointed committees of examination. 
Some surveyed the cellars and dungeons, some the out-build- 
ings. We were not afraid of ghosts, but marvelously fearful 
that we might have been anticipated by some human beings, 
as wild and less philosophical than ourselves. It was a per- 
fect solitude. We cleared and cleaned out the hall, lighted an 
immense fire, arranged our stores, appointed their keeper, made 
beds with our cloaks, piled our arms, and cooked our dinner. 
An hour after sunset our first meal was prepared, and the 
Secret Union for the Amelioration of Society resumed their 
sittings almost in a savage state. 
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I shall never forget the scene and the proud exultation 
with which I beheld it: the vast and antique hall, the mystic 
tapestry moving and moaning with every gust of the windy 
night, the deep shades of the distant corners, the flickering light 
flung by the blazing hearth and the huge pine torches, the shin- 
ing arms, the rude but plenteous banquet, the picturesque 
revelers, and I, their president, with my sword pressing on a 
frame ready to dare all things. “This, this is existence!” I 
exclaimed. “Oh! let us live by our own right arms, and let no 
law be stronger than our swords!” 

I was even surprised by the savage yell of exultation with 
which my almost unconscious exclamation was received. But 
we were like young tigers, who, for a moment tamed, had now 
forethe first time tasted blood, and rushed back to their own 
nature. A band of philosophers, we had insensibly placed our- 
selves in the most anti-philosophical position. Flying from the 
feudal system, we had unawares taken refuge in its favorite 
haunt. All our artificial theories of universal benevolence van- 
ished. We determined to be what fortune had suddenly made 
us. We discarded the abstract truths which had in no age of 
the world ever been practised, and were of course therefore 
impracticable. We smiled at our ignorance of human nature 
and ourselves. The Secret Union for the Amelioration of 
Society suddenly turned into a corps of bandits, and their phil- 
osophical president was voted their captain. 


CHAPTER IV 


T was midnight. They threw themselves upon their rough 

couches, that they might wake fresh with the morning. 
Fatigue and brandy in a few minutes made them deep slum- 
berers; but I could not sleep. I flung a log upon the fire, and 
paced the hall in deep communion with my own thoughts. The 
Rubicon was passed. . Farewell, my father; farewell, my step- 
country; farewell, literary invention, maudlin substitute for 
a poetic life; farewell, effeminate arts of morbid civiliza- 
tion! From this moment I ceased to be a boy. I was sur- 
rounded by human beings, bold and trusty, who looked only 
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to my command, and I was to direct them to danger and guide 
them through peril. No child’s game was this, no ideal play. 
We were at war, and at war with mankind. 

I formed my plans; I organized the whole system. Action 
must be founded on knowledge. I would have no crude abor- 
tive efforts. Our colossal thoughts should not degenerate into 
a frolic. Before we commenced our career of violence, I was 
determined that I would have a thorough acquaintance with 
the country. Every castle and every farmhouse should be cat- 
alogued. I longed for a map, that I might muse over it like a 
general. I looked upon our good arms with complacency. I 
rejoiced that most of us were cunning of fence. I determined 
that they should daily exercise with the broadsword, and that 
each should become a dead shot with his rifle. In the perfec- 
tion of our warlike accomplishments I sought a substitute for 
the weakness of our numbers. 

The morning at length broke. I was not in the least fa- 
tigued. I longed to commence my arrangements. It grew 
very cold. I slept for an hour. I was the first awake. I de- 
termined in future to have a constant guard. I roused Pahlen. 
He looked fierce in his sleep. I rejoiced in his determined 
visage. I appointed him my lieutenant. I impressed upon him 
how much I depended upon his energy. We lighted a large 
fire, arranged the chamber, and prepared their meal before any 
woke. I was determined that their resolution should be sup- 
ported by the comfort which they found around them; I felt 
that cold and hunger are great sources of cowardice. 

They rose in high spirits: everything seemed delightful. 
The morn appeared only a continuation of the enjoyment of 
the evening. When they were emboldened by a good meal, I 
developed to them my plans. I ordered Ulric de Brahe to be 
first on guard, a duty from which no one was to be exempt but 
Pahlen and myself. The post was the tower which had given 
me the first earnest of their fealty in assembling. No one 
could now approach the castle without being perceived, and 
we took measyres that the guard should be perfectly concealed. 
Parties were then ordered out in different directions, who were 
all to bring their report by the evening banquet; Pahlen alone 
was to repair to a more distant town, and to be absent four 
days. He took his cart, and we contrived to dress him as like 
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a peasant as our wardrobe would permit. His purpose was 
to obtain different costumes which were necessary for our en- 
terprise. I remained with two of my men, and worked at the 
interior arrangements of our dwelling. 

Thus passed a week, and each day the courage of my band 
became more inflamed; they panted for action. We were in 
want of meal: I determined to attack a farmer’s grange on the 
ensuing eve, and I resolved to head the enterprise myself. I 
took with me Ulric and three others. We arrived an hour 
before sunset at the devoted settlement; it had been already 
well reconnoitred. Robberies in this country were unknown; 
we had to encounter no precautions. We passed the door of 
the granary, rifled it, stored our cart, and escaped without a 
dog barking. We returned two hours before midnight; and 
the excitement of this evening I shall never forget. All were 
bursting with mad enthusiasm; I alone looked grave, as if 
everything depended upon my mind. It was astonishing what 
an influence this assumption of seriousness, in the midst of 
their wild mirth, already exercised upon my companions. I 
was, indeed, their chief; they placed in me unbounded confi- 
dence, and almost viewed me as a being of another order. 

I sent off Pahlen the next day, in the disguise of a pedler, 
to a neighboring village. The robbery was the topic of general 
conversation; everbody was astounded, and no one was sus- 
pected. I determined, however, not to hazard in a hurry 
another enterprise in the neighborhood. We wanted nothing 
except wine. Our guns each day procured us meat, and the 
farmer’s meal was a plentiful source of bread. Necessity de- 
velops much talent; already one of our party was pronounced 
an excellent cook; and the last fellow in the world we should 
ever have suspected put an old oven into perfect order, and 
turned out an ingenious mechanic. 

It was necessary to make a diversion in a distant part of 
the forest. I sent out my lieutenant with a strong party; they 
succeeded in driving home from a rich farm four cows in milk. 
This was a great addition to our luxuries ; and Pahlen, remain- 
ing behind, paid in disguise an observatory visit to another 
village in the vicinity, and brought us home the gratifying in- 
telligence that it was settled that the robbers were a party from 
a town far away, on the other side of the forest. 
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These cases of petty plundering prepared my band for the 
deeper deeds which I always contemplated. Parties were now 
out for days together. We began to be familiar with every 
' square mile of country. Through this vast forest land, but a 
great distance from the castle, ran a high-road, on which there 
was much traffic. One evening, as Ulric and myself were 
prowling in this neighborhood, we perceived a band of horse- 
men approaching; they were cloth-merchants returning from 
a great fair, eight in number, but only one or two armed, and 
merely with pistols. A cloth-merchant’s pistol, that had been 
probably loaded for years, and was borne, in all likelihood, by 
a man who would tremble at his own fire, did not appear a 
very formidable weapon. The idea occurred to both of us 
simultaneously. We put on our masks, and one of us ran out 
from each side of the road, and seized the bridle of the fore- 
most horseman. I never saw a man so astonished in my life; 
he was perhaps even more astonished than afraid; but we 
gave them no.time. I can scarcely describe the scene. There 
was dismounting, and the opening of saddle-bags, and the 
clinking of coin. I remember wishing them good-night in the 
civilest tone possible, and then we were alone. 

I stared at Ulric, Ulric stared at me, and then we burst 
into a loud laugh and danced about the road. I quite lost my 
presence of mind, and rejoiced that no one but my favorite 
friend was present to witness my unheroic conduct. We had 
a couple of forest ponies, that we had driven home one day 
from a friendly farmer, tied up in an adjoining wood. We ran 
to them, jumped on, and scampered away without stopping 
for five or six hours; at least I think so, for it was an hour 
after sunset before the robbery was committed, and it was the 
last hour of the moon before we reached our haunt. 

“The captain has come! the captain has come!” was a 
sound that always summoned my band. Fresh fagots were 
thrown on the fire; beakers of wine and brandy placed on the 
table. I called for Pahlen and my pipe, flung myself on my 
seat, and, dashing the purses upon the board, “Here,” said I, 
“my boys! here is our first gold!” 
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GHAR PERV. 


HIS affair of the cloth-merchants made us quite mad; four 
parties were stopped in as many days. For any of our 
companions to return without booty, or, what was much more 
prized, without an adventure, was considered flat treason. Our 
whole band was now seldom assembled. The travelers to the 
fair were a never-failing source of profit. Each day we medi- 
tated bolder exploits; and, understanding that a wedding was 
about to take place in a neighboring castle, I resolved to sur- 
prise the revelers in their glory, and capture the bride. 

One evening as, seated in an obscure corner of the hall, I 
was maturing my plans for this great achievement, and most 
of my companions were assembled at their meal, Pahlen un- 
expectedly returned. He was evidently much fatigued; he 
panted for breath; he was covered with sweat and dirt; his 
dress was torn and soiled; he reached the table with staggering 
steps; and, seizing a mighty flask of Rhenish, emptied it at a 
draft. 

“Where is the captain?” he anxiously inquired. 

I advanced; he seized me by the arm, and led me out of 
the chamber. 

“A strong party of police and military have entered the 
forest; they have taken up their quarters at a town not ten 
miles off; their orders to discover our band are peremptory; 
every spot is to be searched, and the castle will be the first. 
I have fought my way through the uncut woods. You must 
decide to-night. What will you do?” 

“Their strength?” 

“A company of infantry, a party of rangers, and a suffi- 
ciently stout body of police. Resistance is impossible.” 

“Tt seems so.” 

“And escape, unless we fly at once. To-morrow we shall 
be surrounded.” 
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“The devil!” 

“T wish to Heaven we were once more in your rooms, 
Fleming!” 

“Why, it would be as well. But, for Heaven’s sake, be 
calm! If we waver, what will the rest do? Let us summon 
our energies. Is concealment impossible? The dungeons?” 

“Every hole will most assuredly be searched.” 

“An ambush might destroy them. We must fight, if they 
run us. to bay.” 

“Poh ? 

“Blow up the castle, then?” 

“And ourselves?” 

“Well?” 

“Heavens! what a madman you are! It was all you, Flem- 
ing, that got us into this infernal scrape. Why the devil 
should we become robbers, whom society has evidently in- 
tended only to be robbed?” 

“You are poignant, Pahlen. Come, let us to our friends.” 
I took him by the arm, and we entered the hall together. 

“Gentlemen,” I said, “my lieutenant brings important in- 
telligence. A strong party of military and police have entered 
the forest to discover and secure us; they are twenty to one, 
and therefore too strong for an open combat. The castle can 
not stand an hour's siege, and an ambush, although it might 
prove successful, and gain us time, will eventually only render 
our escape more difficult, and our stay here impossible. I 
propose, therefore, that we should disperse for a few days, 
and, before our departure, take heed that no traces of recent 
residence are left in this building. If we succeed in baffling 
their researches, we can again assemble here; or, which I 
conceive will be more prudent and more practicable, meet once 
more only to arrange our plans for our departure to another 
and a more distant country. We have ample funds; we can 
purchase a ship. Mingling with the crew as amateurs, we 
shall soon gain sufficient science. A new career is before us. 
The Baltic leads to the Mediterranean. Think of its blue 
waters and beaming skies ; its archipelagoes and picturesque in- 
habitants. We have been bandits in a northern forest; let us 
now become pirates on a southern sea!” 

No sympathetic cheer followed this eloquent appeal; there 
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was a deep, dull, dead, dismal silence. I watched them nar- 
rowly; all looked with fixed eyes upon the table. I stood with 
folded arms; the foot of Pahlen nervously patting against the 
ground was the only sound. At length, one by one, each dared 
to gaze upon another, and tried to read his fellow’s thoughts; 

they could, without difficulty, detect the lurking but terrible 
alarm. 

“Well, gentlemen,” I said, “time presses; I still trust I am 
your captain ?”’ 

“O Fleming, Fleming,” exclaimed the cook, with a broken 
voice and most piteous aspect, and dropping my title, which 
hitherto had been scrupulously observed; “how can you go 
on so! It is quite dreadful!” 

There was an assenting murmur. 

“T am sure,” continued the artist, whom I always knew 
to be the greatest coward of the set ; “I am sure I never thought 
it would come to this. I thought it was only a frolic. I have 
got led on I am sure I do not know how. But you have such 
a way. What will our fathers think? Robbers! How horri- 
ble! And then suppose we are shot! O Lord! what will our 
mothers say! And after all we are only a parcel of boys, and 
did it out of fun. Oh! what shall I do?’ 

The grave looks with which this comic ebullition was re- 
ceived, proved that the sentiments, however undignified in 
their delivery, were congenial to the band. The orator was 
emboldened by not being laughed at for the first time in his 
life, and proceeded : 

“T am sure I think we had better give ourselves up, and 
then our families might get us through: we can tell the truth; 
we can say we only did it for fun, and can give up the money, 
and as much more as they like. I do not think they would hang 
us. Do you? Oh!” 

“The devil take the hindmost,” said the young Count Born- 
holm, rising, “I am off. It will go hard if they arrest me, be- 
cause I am out sporting with my gun, and if they do I will 
give them my name and then I should like to see them stop me.’ 

“That will be best,” all eagerly exclaimed and rose. “Let 
us all disperse, each alone with his gun.” 

“Let us put out the fire,” said the cook; “they may see 


the light.” 
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“What, without windows?” said Bornholm. 

“Oh! these police see everything. What shall I do with 
the kettles? We shall all get detected. To think it should come 
to this! Shot, perhaps hung! Oh!” 

“Throw everything down the well,” said Pahlen; “money 
and all.” 

Now I knew it was over. I had waited to hear Pahlen’s 
voice, and I now saw it was all up. I was not sorry. I felt 
the inextricable difficulties in which we were involved, and 
what annoyed me most was, that I had hitherto seen no mode 
of closing my part with dignity. 

“Gentlemen,” I said, “so long as you are within these walls 
I am still your captain. You desert me, but I will not dis- 
grace you. Fly then; fly to your schools and homes, to your 
affectionate parents and your dutiful tutors. I should have 
known with whom I leagued myself. I at least am not a boy, 
and although now a leader without followers, I will still, for 
the honor of my race and the world in which we breathe, I 
will still believe that I may find trustier bosoms, and pursue 
a more eminent career.” 

Ulric de Brahe rushed forward and placed himself by my 
side: “Fleming,” he said, “I will never desert you!” 

I pressed his hand with the warmth it deserved, but 
the feeling of solitude had come over me. I wished to be 
alone. 

“No, Ulric,” I replied, ““we must part. I will tie no one to 
my broken fortunes. And, my friends all, let us not part 
in bitterness. Excuse me, if in a moment of irritation 
I said aught that was unkind to those I love, depreciating to 
those whose conduct I have ever had cause to admire. Some 
splendid hours we have passed together, some brief moments 
of gay revel, and glorious daring, and sublime peril. We must 
part. I will believe that our destiny, and not our will, separates 
us. My good sword,” I exclaimed, and I drew it from the 
scabbard, “in future you shall belong to the bravest of the 
brave,” and kissing it, I presented it to Pahlen. “And now one 
brimming cup to the past. Pledge me all, and in spite of every 
danger, with a merry face.” 

Each man quaffed the goblet till it was dry, and performed 
the supernaculum, and then I walked to a distant part of the 
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hall, whispering as I passed Pahlen, “See that everything nec- 
essary is done.” 

The castle well was the general receptacle for all our goods 
and plunder. In a few minutes the old hall presented almost 
the same appearance as on our arrival. The fire was extin- 
guished. Everything disappeared. By the light of a solitary 
torch, each man took his rifle, and his knapsack, and his cloak, 
and then we were about to disperse. I shook hands with each. 
Ulric de Brahe lingered behind, and once more whispered his 
earnest desire to accompany me. But I forbade him, and he 
quitted me rather irritated. 

I was alone. In a few minutes, when I believed that all 
had gone forth, I came out. Ere I departed, I stopped before 
the old castle, and gazed upon it, gray in the moonlight. The 
mighty pines rose tall and black into the dark blue air. All 
was silent. The beauty and the stillness blended with my 
tumultuous emotions, and in a moment I dashed into poetry. 
Forgetting the imminent danger in which my presence on this 
spot, even my voice, might involve me, I poured forth my 
passionate farewell to the wild scene of my wilder life. I 
found a fierce solace in this expression of my heart. I discov- 
ered a substitute for the excitement of action in the excite- 
ment of thought. Deprived of my castle and my followers, I 
fled to my ideal world for refuge. There I found them, a for- 
est far wilder and more extensive, a castle far more pic- 
turesque and awful, a band infinitely more courageous and 
more true. My imagination supported me under my whelming 
mortification. Crowds of characters, and incidents, and pas- 
sionate scenes, clustered into my brain. Again I acted, again 
I gave the prompt decision, again I supplied the never-failing 
expedient, again we reveled, fought, and plundered. 

It was midnight, when, wrapping himself in his cloak, and 
making a bed of fern, the late lord of Jonsterna betook himself 
to his solitary slumber beneath the wide canopy of heaven. 
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CHARTERS Vl 


ROSE with the sun, and the first thought that occurred to 

me was to write a tragedy. The castle in the forest, the 
Protean Pahlen, the tender-hearted Ulric, the craven cook, 
who was to be the traitor to betray the all-interesting and mar- 
velous hero, myself, here was material. What soliloquies, 
what action, what variety of character! I threw away my 
cloak, it wearied me, and walked on, waving my arm, and 
spouting a scene. I longed for the moment that I could de- 
liver to an imperishable scroll these vivid creations of my fancy. 
I determined to make my way to the nearest town and record 
these strong conceptions, ere the fire of my feelings died away. 
I was suddenly challenged by the advance guard of a party 
of soldiers. They had orders to stop all travelers, and bring 
them to their commanding officer. I accordingly repaired to 
their chief. 

I had no fear as to the result. I should affect to be a 
traveling student, and, in case of any difficulty, I had deter- 
mined to confide my name to the officer. But this was un- 
necessary. I went through my examination with such a con- 
fident air, that nothing was suspected, and I was permitted 
to proceed. This was the groundwork for a new incident, and 
in the third act I instantly introduced a visit in disguise to the 
camp of the enemy. 

I refreshed myself at a farm-house, where I found some 
soldiers billeted. I was amused with being the subject of 
their conversation, and felt my importance. As I thought, 
however, it was but prudent to extricate myself from the for- 
est, without any unnecessary loss of time, I took my way 
toward its skirts, and continued advancing in that direction 
for several days, until I found myself in a district with which 
I was unacquainted. I had now gained the open country. 
Emerging from the straggling woodland one afternoon about 
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an hour before sunset, I found myself in a highly cultivated 
and beautiful land. A small but finely-formed lake spread be- 
fore me covered with wild fowl. On its opposite side rose a 
gentle acclivity richly wooded and crowned by a magnificent 
castle. The declining sun shed a beautiful warm light over the 
proud building, and its parks and gardens, and the surround- 
ing land, which was covered with orchards and small fields of 
tall golden grain. 

The contrast of all this civilization and beauty with the 
recent scene of my savage existence was very striking. I 
leaned in thought upon my rifle, and it occurred to me that, 
-in my dark work, although indeed its characteristic was the 
terrible, there too should be something sunny, and fresh, and fair. 
For if in nature and in life man finds these changes so delight- 
ful, so also should it be in the ideal and the poetic. And the 
thought of a heroine came into my mind. And while my 
heart was softened by the remembrance of woman, and the 
long-repressed waters of my passionate affections came gush- 
ing through the stern rocks that had so long beat them away, 
a fanciful and sparkling equipage appeared advancing at a 
tapid pace to the castle. A light and brilliant carriage, drawn 
by four beautiful gray horses, and the chasseur in a hussar 
dress, and the caracoling outriders, announced a personage of 
distinction. They advanced; the road ran by my feet. As 
they approached I perceived that there was only a lady in the 
carriage. I could not distinguish much, but my heart was 
prophetic of her charms. The carriage was within five yards 
of me. Never had I beheld so beautiful and sumptuous a crea- 
ture. A strange feeling came over me, the carriage and the 
riders suddenly stopped, and its mistress, starting from her 
seat, exclaimed, almost shouted, “Contarini! surely, Contarini!” 
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CHAP ERGY Ul 


| RUSHED forward; I seized her extended hand; the voice 
called back the sweetness of the past; my memory strug- 
gled through the mist of many years—‘“Christiana !”’ 

I had seen her once or twice since the golden age of our 
early loves, but not of late. I had heard, too, that she had 
married, and heard it with a pang. Her husband, Count Nor- 
berg, I now learned, was the lord of the castle before us. I 
gave a hurried explanation of my presence, a walking tour, 
a sporting excursion, anything did, while I held her sweet 
hand, and gazed upon her sparkling face. 

I gave my gun and knapsack to an attendant, and jumped 
into the carriage. So many questions uttered in so kind a 
voice; I never felt happier. Our drive lasted only a few min- 
utes, yet it was long enough for Christiana to tell me a thou- 
sand times how rejoiced she was to meet me, and how deter- 
mined that I should be her guest. 

We dashed through the castle gates. Alighting, I led her 
through the hall, up the lofty staircase, and into a suite of 
saloons. No one was there. She ran with me upstairs, would 
herself point out to me my room, and was wild with glee. “I 
have not time to talk now, Contarini. We dine in an hour. I 
will dress as fast as I can, and then we shall meet in the draw- 
ing-room.”’ 

I was alone, and throwing myself into a chair, uttered a 
deep sigh. It even surprised me, for I felt at this moment 
very happy. The servant entered with my limited wardrobe. 
I tried to make myself look as much like a man of the world 
and as little like a bandit as possible; but I was certainly more 
picturesque than splendid. When I had dressed I forgot to 
descend, and leaned over the mantelpiece, gazing on the empty 
stove. The remembrance of my boyhood overpowered me. I 
thought of the garden in which we had first met, of her visit 
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to me in the dark to solace my despair; I asked myself why 
in her presence everything seemed beautiful, and I felt happy? 

Some one tapped at the door. “Are you ready?” said 
the voice of voices. I opened the door, and taking her hand, 
we exchanged looks of joyful love, and descended together. 

We entered the saloon. She led me up to a middle-aged 
but graceful personage; she introduced me to her husband as 
the oldest and dearest of her friends. There were several 
other gentlemen in the room who had come to enjoy the chase 
with their host, but no ladies. We dined at a round table, and 
I was seated by Christiana. The conversation ran almost 
entirely on the robbers, of whom I heard romantic and ridicu- 
lous accounts. I asked the Countess how she should like to 
be the wife of a bandit chief? 

“T hardly know what I should do,” she answered play- 
fully, “were I to meet with some of those interesting ruffians 
of whom we occasionally read; but I fear, in this age of reality, 
these sentimental heroes would be difficult to discover.”’ 

“Yes; I have no doubt,” said a young nobleman opposite, 
“that if we could detect this very captain, of whom we have 
daily heard such interesting details, we should find him to be 
nothing better than a decayed innkeeper, or a broken subaltern 
at the best.” 

“You think so?’ I replied. “In this age we are as prone 
to disbelieve in the extraordinary as we were once eager to 
credit it. I differ from you about the subject of our present 
discussion, nor do I believe him to be by any means a common 
character.” 

My remark attracted general observation. I spoke in a 
confident but slow and serious tone. I wished to impress on 
Christiana that I was no longer a child. 

“But may I ask on what grounds you have formed your 
opinion?” said the Count. 

“Principally upon my own observation,” I replied. 

“Your own observation!” exclaimed my host. “What, 
have you seen him?” 

COW ieay 2 

They would have thought me joking had I not looked so 
grave, but my serious air ill accorded with their smiles. 

“T was with him in the forest,” I continued, ‘“‘and held con- 
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siderable conversation with him. I even accompanied him to 
his haunt, and witnessed his assembled band.” 

“Are you serious!” all exclaimed. The Countess was vis- 
ibly interested. 

“But were you not very frightened?” she inquired. 

“Why should I be frightened?’ I answered; “a solitary 
student offered but poor prey. He would have passed me 
unnoticed had I not sought his acquaintance, and he was a 
sufficiently good judge of human nature speedily to discover 
that I was not likely to betray him.” 

“And what sort of a man is he?” asked the young noble. 
“Ts he young?” 

SNerys 

“Well, I think this is the most extraordinary incident that 
ever happened!” observed the Count. 

“Tt is most interesting,’ added the Countess. 

“Whatever may be his rank or appearance, it is all up with 
him by this time,’ remarked an old gentleman. 

“T doubt it,” I replied, mildly, but firmly. 

“Doubt it! I tell you what, if you were a little older, and 
knew this forest as well as I do, you would see that his escape 
is impossible. Never were such arrangements. There is not 
a square foot of ground that will not be scoured, and stations 
left on every cross road. I was with the commanding officer 
only yesterday. He can not escape.” 

“He can not escape,” echoed a hitherto silent guest, who 
was a great sportsman. “I will bet any sum he is taken before 
the week is over.” 

“Tf it would not shock our fair hostess, Count Prater,” I 
rejoined, “rest assured you should forfeit your stake.” 

My host and his guests exchanged looks, as if to ask each 
other who was this very young man who talked with such 
coolness on such extraordinary subjects. But they were not 
cognizant of the secret cause of this exhibition. I wished to 
introduce myself as a man to the Countess. I wished her to 
associate my name with something of a more exalted nature 
than our nursery romance. I did not, indeed, desire that she 
should conceive that I was less sensible to her influence, but 
I was determined she should feel that her influence was exer- 
cised over no ordinary being. I felt that my bold move had 
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already in part succeeded. I more than once caught her eye, 
and read the blended feeling of astonishment and interest with 
which she listened to me. 

“Well, perhaps he may not be taken in a week,” said the 
betting Count Prater; “it would be annoying to lose my wager 
by an hour.” 

“Say a fortnight then,” said the young nobleman. 

“A fortnight, a year, an age, what you pease,” I 
observed. 

“You will bet, then, that he will not be taken?” said Count 
Prater, eagerly. 

“I will bet that the expedition retires in despair,” I replied. 

“Well, what shall it be?” asked the Count, feeling that he 
had an excellent bet, and yet fearful, from my youthful appear- 
ance, that our host might deem it but delicate to insure its 
being a light one. 

“What you please,” I replied; “I seldom bet, but when I 
do, I care not how high the stake may be.” 

“Five or fifty, or, if you please, five hundred thalers, 
gested the Count. 

“Five thousand, if you like.” 

“We are very moderate here, baron,” said our host, with 
a smile. “You university heroes frighten us.” 

“Well, then,” I exclaimed, pointing to the Countess’s left 
arm, “you see this ruby bracelet? the loser shall supply its 
fellow.” 

“Bravo!” said the young nobleman; and Prater was forced 
to consent. 

Many questions were now asked about the robbers, as to 
the nature and situation of their haunt; their numbers; their 
conduct. To all these queries I replied with as much detail 
as was safe, but with the air of one who was resolved not in 
any way to compromise the wild outlaw, who had established 
his claim to be considered a man of honor. 

In the evening the count and his friends sat down to cards, 
and I walked up and down the saloon in conversation with 
Christiana. I found her manner to. me greatly changed since 
the morning. She was evidently more constrained ; evidently 
she felt that in her previous burst of cordiality she had for- 
gotten that time might have changed me more than it had her. 
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I spoke to her little of home. I did not indulge in the details 
of domestic tattle; I surprised her by the wild and gloomy tone 
in which I mentioned myself and my fortunes. I mingled with 
my reckless prospect of the future the bitterest sarcasms on 
my present lot; and, when I had almost alarmed her by my 
malignant misanthropy, I darted into a train of gay nonsense 
or tender reminiscences, and piqued her by the easy and rapid 
mode in which my temper seemed to shift from morbid sensi- 
bility to callous mockery. 


CHAPTER Vill 


RETIRED to my room, and wrote a letter to my servant at 

the university, directing him to repair to Norberg Castle 
with my horses and wardrobe. The fire blazed brightly; the 
pen was fresh and brisk; the idea rushed into my head in a 
moment, and I commenced my tragedy. I had already com- 
posed the first scene in my head, The plot was simple, and 
had been finally arranged while walking up and down the 
saloon with the Countess. A bandit chief falls in love with 
the wife of a rich noble, the governor of the province which 
is the scene of his ravages. I sat up nearly all night in fervid 
composition. I wrote with greater facility than before, be- 
cause my experience of life was so much increased that I had 
no difficulty in making my characters think and act. There 
was, indeed, little art in my creation, but there was much 
vitality. 

I rose very late, and found that the chase had long ago 
called forth my fellow guests. I could always find amusement - 
in musing over my next scene, and I sauntered forth, almost 
unconscious of what I did. I found Christiana in a fanciful 
flower garden. She was bending down tending a favorite 
plant. My heart beat, my spirit seemed lighter; she heard my 
step, she raised her smiling face, and gave me a flower. 

“Ah! does not this remind you,” I said, “of a spot of early 
days? I should grieve if you had forgotten the scene of our 
first acquaintance.” 

“The dear garden house,” exclaimed Christiana, with an 
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arch smile. “Never shall I forget it. O Contarini, what a 
little boy you were then!” 

We wandered about together till the noon had long passed, 
talking of old times, and then we entered the castle for rest. 
She was as gay as a young creature in spring, but I was grave, 
though not gloomy. I listened to her musical voice. I watched 
the thousand ebullitions of her beaming grace. I could not 
talk. I could only assent to her cheerful observations, and re- 
pose in peaceful silence, full of tranquil joy. The morning 
died away; the hunters returned; we reassembled to talk over 
their day’s exploits, and speculate on the result of my bet with 
Count Prater. 

No tidings were heard of the robbers; nearly every obser- 
vation of yesterday was repeated. It was a fine specimen of 
rural conversation. They ate keenly, they drank freely, and I 
rejoiced when they were fairly seated again at their card- 
table, and I was once more with Christiana. 

I was delighted when she quitted the harp and seated her- 
self at the piano. I care little for a melodious voice, as it gives 
me no ideas, but instrumental music is a true source of inspira- 
tion; and as Christiana executed the magnificent overture of 
a great German master, I molded my feelings of the morning 
into a scene, and, when I again found myself in my room, I 
recorded it with facility, or only with a degree of difficulty with 
which it was exhilarating to contend. 

At the end of three days my servant arrived, and gave me 
the first intimation that myself and my recent companions 
were expelled, for which I cared as little as for their gold 
medal. 

Three weeks flew away, distinguished by no particular in- 
cident, excepting the loss of his gage by Count Prater, and 
my manifold care that he should redeem it. The robbers could 
not in any manner be traced, although Jonsterna afforded some 
indications. The wonder increased and was universal, and my 
exploits afforded a subject for a pamphlet, the cheapness of 
whose price, the publisher earnestly impressed upon us, could 
only be justified by its extensive circulation. 

Three weeks had flown away, three sweet weeks, and flown 
away in the most constant presence of Christiana, or in scarcely 
less delightful composition. My tragedy was finished. I re- 
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solved to return home; I longed to bring my reputation to the 
test; yet I lingered about Christiana. 

I lingered about her, as the young bird about the first 
sunny fruit his inexperienced love dare not touch. I was ever 
with her, and each day grew more silent. I joined her, ex- 
hausted by composition. In her presence I sought refresh- 
ing solace, renewed inspiration. I spoke little, for one feeling 
alone occupied my being,-and even of that I was not cognizant, 
for its nature to me was indefinite and indistinct, although its 
power was constant and irresistible. But I avenged my- 
self for this strange silence when I was once more alone, 
and my fervid page teemed with the imaginary passion, 
of whose reality my unpractised nature was not even yet 
convinced. 

One evening, as we were walking together in the saloon, 
and she was expressing her wish that I would remain, and 
her wonder as to the necessity of my returning, which I de- 
scribed as so imperative, suddenly, and in the most unpremedi- 
tated manner, I made her the confidant of my literary secret. 
I was charmed with the temper in which she received it, and 
the deep and serious interest which she expressed in my suc- 
cess. “Do you know,” she added, “Contarini, you will think it 
very odd, but I have always believed that you were intended 
for a poet.” 

My sparkling eye, sparkling with hope and affection, 
thanked her for her sympathy, and it was agreed that, on the 
morrow, I should read to her my production. 

I was very nervous when I commenced. This was the first 
time that my composition had been submitted to a human 
being, and now this submission was to take place in the pres- 
ence of the author, and through the medium of his voice. As 
I proceeded, I grew rather more asstired. The interest which 
Christiana really found, or affected to find, encouraged me. 
If I hesitated, she said, “Beautiful!’’ Whenever I paused, she 
exclaimed, “Interesting !’’ My voice grew firmer; the interest 
which I myself took banished my false shame; I grew excited; 
my modulated voice impressed my sentiments, and my action 
sometimes explained them. The robber scene was considered 
wonderful and full of life and nature. Christiana marveled 
how I could have invented such extraordinary things and 
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characters. At length I came to my heroine. Her beauty was 
described in an elaborate and far too poetic passage. It was 
a perfect facsimile of the Countess. It was ridiculous. She 
herself felt it, and, looking up, smiled with a faint blush. 

I had now advanced into the very heart of the play, and 
the scenes of sentiment had commenced. I had long since 
lost my irresolution. The encouragement of Christiana, and 
the delight which I really felt in my writing, made me more 
than bold. I really acted before her. She was susceptible. 
All know how easy it is for a very indifferent drama, if well 
performed, to soften even the callous. Her eyes were suffused 
with tears; my emotion was also visible. I felt like a man 
brought out of a dungeon and groping his way in the light. 
How could I have been so blind when all was so evident? It 
was not until I had recited to Christiana my fictitious passion, 
that I had become conscious of my real feelings. I had been 
ignorant all this time that I had been long fatally in love with 
her. I threw away my manuscript, and, seizing her hand, “O, 
Christiana!’ I exclaimed, “what mockery is it thus to veil 
truth? Before you is the leader of the band of whom you have 
heard so much. He adores you.” 

She started: I can not describe the beautiful consternation 
of her countenance. 

“Contarini,’ she exclaimed, “are you mad! what can you 
mean?” 

“Mean!” I poured forth; “is it doubtful? Yes! I repeat 
I am the leader of that band, whose exploits have so recently 
alarmed you. Can not you now comprehend the story of my 
visiting their haunt? Was it probable, was it possible, that I 
should have been permitted to gain their secret and to retire? 
The robbers were youths like myself, weary of the dull monot- 
ony of our false and wretched life. We have yielded to over- 
whelming force, but we have baffled all pursuit. For myself, 
I quit forever a country I abhor. Ere a year has passed I 
shall roam a pirate on the far waves of the Atgean. One tie 
only binds me to this rigid clime. In my life I have loved only 
one being. I look upon her, Yes! yes! it is you, Christiana. 
On the very brink of my exile Destiny has brought us once 
more together. Oh! let us never part! Be mine, be mine! 
Share with me my glory, my liberty, and my love!” 
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I poured forth this rhapsody with impassioned haste. The 
Countess stared with blank astonishment. She appeared even 
alarmed. Suddenly she sprang up and ran out of the room. 


GHAP LER 


WAS enraged, and I was confused. I do not know whether 
| I felt more shame or more irritation. My vanity impelled 
me to remain some time with the hope that she would return. 
She did not, and seizing my tragedy, I rushed into the park. 
I met my servant exercising a horse. I sent him back to the 
castle alone, jumped on my steed, and in a few minutes was 
galloping along the high road to the metropolis. 

It was about one hundred miles distant. When I reached 
home, I found that my father and the Baroness were in the 
country. JI was not sorry to be alone, as I really had returned 
without any object, and had not, in any degree, prepared my- 
self to meet my father. After some consideration, I enclosed 
my tragedy to an eminent publisher, and I sent it him from a 
quarter whence he could gain no clue as to its source. I 
pressed him for a reply without unnecessary loss of time, and 
he, unlike these gentry, who really think themselves far more 
important personages than those by whose wits they live, was 
punctual. In the course of a week he returned me my manu- 
script, with his compliments, and an extract from the letter 
of his principal critic, in which my effusion was described as 
a labored exaggeration of the most unnatural features of the 
German school. On the day I received it my father also 
arrived. 

He was alone, and had merely come up to town to transact 
business. He was surprised to see me, but said nothing of my 
expulsion, although I felt confident that he.must be aware of it. 
We dined together alone. He talked to me at dinner of indif- 
ferent subjects: of alterations at his castle, and the state of 
Europe. As I wished to conciliate him, I affected to take great 
interest in this latter topic, and I thought he seemed pleased 
with the earnest readiness with which I interfered in the dis- 
cussion. After dinner he remarked very quietly, filling his 
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glass, “Had you communicated with me, Contarini, I could per- 
haps have saved you the disgrace of expulsion.” 

: I was quite taken by surprise, and looked very confused. 
At last I said, “I fear, sir, 1 have occasioned you too often 
great mortification; but I sometimes can not refrain from be- 
lieving that I may yet make a return to you for all your good- 
ness.” 
“Everything depends upon yourself, Contarini. You have 
elected to be your own master. You must take the conse- 
quences of your courage or your rashness. What are your 
plans? I do not know whether you mean to honor me with 
your confidence as a friend. I do not even aspire to the author- 
ity of a father.” 

“Oh! pray, sir, do not say so. I place myself entirely at 
your disposal. I desire nothing more ardently than to act 
under your.command. I assure you that you will find me a 
very different person from what you imagine. I am impressed ~ 
with a most earnest and determined resolution to become a 
practical man. You must not judge of me by my boyish 
career. The very feelings that made me revolt at the discipline 
of schools will insure my subordination in the world. I took 
no interest in their petty pursuits, and their minute legislation 
interfered with my more extended views.” 

“What views?” asked my father, with a smile. 

I was somewhat puzzled, but I.answered, “I wish, sir, to 
influence men.” 

“But before you influence others you must learn to influ- 
ence yourself. Now those who would judge, perhaps imper- 
fectly, of your temperament, Contarini, would suppose that its 
characteristic was a nature so headstrong and imprudent, that 
it could not fail of involving its possessor in many dangerous 
and sometimes even in very ridiculous positions.” 

I was silent, with my eyes fixed on the ground. 

“I think you have sufficient talents for all that I could 
reasonably desire, Contarini,” continued my father; “I think 
you have talents indeed for anything; anything, I mean, that 
a rational being can desire to attain; but you sadly lack judg- 
ment. I think that you are the most imprudent person with 
whom I ever was acquainted. You have a great enemy, Con- 
tarini, a great enemy in yourself. You have a great enemy in 
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your imagination. I think if you could control your imagina- 
tion you might be a great man. 

“It is a fatal gift, Contarini; for when possessed in its high- 
est quality and strength what has it ever done for its votaries? 
What were all those great poets of whom we now talk so 
much, what were they in their lifetime? The most miserable 
of their species. Depressed, doubtful, obscure, or involved 
in petty quarrels and petty persecutions; often unappreciated, 
utterly uninfluential, beggars, flatterers of men unworthy even 
of their recognition; what a train of disgustful incidents, what 
a record of degrading circumstances, is the life of a great 
poet! A man of great energies aspires that they should be 
felt in his lifetime, that his existence should be rendered more 
intensely vital by the constant consciousness of his multiplied 
and multiplying power. Is posthumous fame a substitute for 
all this? Viewed in every light, and under every feeling, it is 
alike a mockery. Nay, even try the greatest by this test, and 
what is the result? Would you rather have been Homer or 
Julius Cesar, Shakespeare or Napoleon? No one doubts. 
Moralists may cloud truth with every possible adumbration 
of cant, but the nature of our being gives the lie to all their 
assertions. We are active beings, and our sympathy, above 
all other sympathies, is with great action. 

“Remember, Contarini, that all this time I am taking for 
granted that you may be a Homer. Let us now recollect that 
it is perhaps the most improbable incident that can occur. The 
high poetic talent (as if to prove that a poet is only, at the best, 
a wild although beautiful error of nature), the high poetic 
talent is the rarest in creation. What you have felt is what I 
have felt myself, is what all men have felt : it is the consequence 
of our native and inviolate susceptibility. As you advance in 
life and become more callous, more acquainted with man and 
with yourself, you will find it even daily decrease. Mix in 
society and I will answer that you lose your poetic feeling; 
for in you, as in the great majority, it is not a creative 
faculty originating in a peculiar organization, but simply 
the consequence of a nervous susceptibility that is common 
to all.” 

I suspected very much that my father had stumbled on the 
unhappy romance of the Wild Hunter of Rodenstein, which I 
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had left lying about my drawers, but I said nothing, He pro- 
ceeded: 

“The time has now arrived which may be considered a 
crisis in your life. You have, although very young, resolved 
that society should consider you a man. No preparatory situ- 
ation can now veil your indiscretions. A youth at the Univer- 
sity may commit outrages with impunity, which will affix a 
lasting prejudice on a person of the same age who has quitted 
the University. I must ask you again, what are your plans?” 

“I have none, sir, except your wishes. I feel acutely the 
truth of all you have observed. I assure you I am as com- 
pletely and radically cured of any predisposition that, I con- 
fess, I once conceived I possessed for literary invention, as 
even you could desire. I will own to you that my ambition 
is great. I do not think that I should find life tolerable, unless 
I were in an eminent position, and conscious that I deserved it. 
Fame, although not posthumous fame, is, I feel, necessary to 
my felicity. In a word, I wish to devote myself to affairs! I 
attend only your commands.” 

“Tf it meet your wishes, I will appoint you my private sec- 
retary. The post, particularly when confirmed by the confi- 
dence which must subsist between individuals connected as we 
are, is the best school for public affairs. It will prepare you 
for any office.” 

“T can conceive nothing more delightful. You could not 
have fixed upon an appointment more congenial to my feelings. 
To be your constant companion, in the slightest degree to alle- 
viate the burden of your labors, to be considered worthy of 
your confidence; this is all that I could desire. I only fear 
that my ignorance of routine may at first inconvenience you, 
but trust me, dear father, that, if devotion and the constant 
exertion of any talents I may possess can aid you, they will not 
be wanting. Indeed, indeed, sir, you never shall repent your 
goodness.” 

This same evening I consigned my tragedy to the flames. 
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CHAPTERS 


DEVOTED myself to my new pursuits with as much fervor 

as I had done to the study of Greek. The former sec- 
retary initiated me in the mysteries of routine business. My 
father, although he made no remark, was evidently pleased at 
the facility and quickness with which I attained this formal 
but necessary information. Vattel and Martens were my pri- 
vate studies. J was greatly interested with my novel labors. 
Foreign policy opened a dazzling vista of splendid incident. It 
was enchanting to be acquainted with the secrets of European 
cabinets, and to control or influence their fortunes. A year 
passed with more satisfaction than any period of my former 
life. I had become of essential service to my father. My tal- 
ent for composition found full exercise, and afforded him great 
aid in drawing up state papers and manifestoes, despatches and 
decrees. We were always together. I shared his entire con- 
fidence. He instructed me in the characters of the public men 
who surrounded us, and of those who were more distant. I 
was astonished at the scene of intrigue that opened on me. I 
found that in some even of his colleagues I was only to per- 
ceive secret enemies, and in others but necessary tools and 
tolerated. encumbrances. I delighted in the danger, the man- 
agement, the negotiation, the suspense, the difficult gratifica- 
tion of his high ambition. 

Intent as he was to make me a great statesman, he was 
scarcely less anxious that I should become a finished man of 
the world. He constantly impressed upon me that society was 
a politician’s chief tool, and the paramount necessity of culti- 
vating its good graces. He afforded me an ample allowance. 
He encouraged me in a lavish expenditure. Above all, he was 
ever ready to dilate upon the character of women; and, while 
he astonished me by the tone of depreciation in which he 
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habitually spoke of them, he would even magnify their influ- 
ence, and the necessity of securing it. 

I modeled my character upon that of my father. I imbibed 
his deep worldliness. With my usual impetuosity I even exag- 
gerated it. I recognized self-interest as the spring of all action. 
I received it as a truth, that no man was to be trusted, and no 
woman to be loved. I gloried in secretly believing myself the 
most callous of men, and that nothing could tempt me to com- 
promise my absorbing selfism. I laid it down as a principle, 
that all considerations must yield to the gratification of my 
ambition. The ardor and assiduity with which I fulfilled my 
’ duties and prosecuted my studies had rendered me, at the end 
of two years, a very skilful politician. My chief fault, as a 
man of affairs, was, that I was too fond of patronizing charla- 
tans, and too ready to give every adventurer credit for talents. 
The moment a man started a new idea my active fancy con- 
jured up all the great results, and conceived that his was 
equally prophetic. But here my father’s severe judgment and 
sharp experience always interfered for my benefit, and my cure 
was assisted by hearing a few of my black swans cackle in- 
stead of chant. As a member of society I was entirely exempt 
from the unskilful affectation of my boyhood. I was assured, 
arrogant, and bitter, but easy, and not ungraceful. The men 
trembled at my sarcasms, and the women repeated with won- 
derment my fantastic raillery. My position in life, and the 
exaggerated halo with which, in my case as in all others, the 
talents of eminent youth were injudiciously invested, made me 
courted by all, especially by the daughters of Eve. I was 
sometimes nearly the victim of hackneyed experience; some- 
times I trifled with affections, which my parental instructions 
taught me never to respect. On the whole, I considered my- 
self as one of the important personages of the country, pos- 
sessing great talents, profound knowledge of men and affairs, 
and a perfect acquaintance with society. When I look back 
upon myself at this period, I have difficulty in conceiving a 
more unamiable character. 
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CHAPTER XI 


N the third year of my political life the prime minister sud- 

denly died. Here was a catastrophe! Who was to be his 
successor? Here was a fruitful theme for speculation and 
intrigue! Public opinion pointed to my father, who indeed, if 
qualification for the post were only considered, had no com- 
petitor; but Baron Fleming was looked upon by his brother 
nobles with a jealous eye, and, although not unwilling to profit 
by his labors, they were chary of allowing them too uncon- 
trolled a scope. He'was talked of as a new man: he was 
treated as scarcely national. The state was not to be placed 
at the disposal of an adventurer. He was not one of them- 
selves. It was a fatal precedent, that the veins of the prime 
minister should be filled with any other blood but that of their 
ancient order. Even many of his colleagues did not affect to 
conceal their hostility to his appointment, and the Count de 
Moltke, who was supposed to possess every quality that should 
adorn the character of a first minister, was openly announced 
as the certain successor to the vacant office. The Count 
de Moltke was a frivolous old courtier, who had gained his 
little experience in long service in the household, and even 
were he appointed, could only anticipate the practicability of 
carrying on affairs by implicit confidence in his rival. The 
Count de Moltke was a tool. 

Skilful as my father was in controlling and veiling his 
emotion, the occasion was too powerful even for his firmness. 
For the first time in his life he sought a confidant, and firm 
in the affection of a son, he confessed to me, with an agitation 
which was alone sufficient to express his meaning, how en- 
tirely he had staked his felicity on this cast. He could not 
refrain from bitterly dilating on the state of society, in which 
secret influence and the prejudices of a bigoted class should 
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for a moment permit one, who had devoted all the resources 
of a high intellect to the welfare of his country, to be placed 
in momentary competition, still more in permanent inferiority, 
with such an ineffable nonentity as the Count de Moltke. 
Every feeling in my nature prompted me to energy. I 
counseled my father to the most active exertions; but although 
subtle, he was too cautious, and where he was himself con- 
cerned, even timid. I had no compunction and no fear. I 
would scruple at no means which could ensure our end. The 
feeling of society was in general in our favor. Even among 
the highest class, the women were usually on the side of my 
father. Baroness Engel, who was the evening star that beamed 
unrivaled in all our assemblies, and who fancied herself a little 
Duchess de Longueville, delighted in a political intrigue. I 
affected to make her our confidante. We resolved together 
that the only mode was to render our rival ridiculous. I wrote 
an anonymous pamphlet in favor of the appointment of the 
Count de Moltke. It took in everybody, until in the last page 
they read my panegyric of his cream cheeses. It was in vain 
that the Count de Moltke and all his friends protested that his 
excellency had never made a cream cheese in the whole course 
of his life. The story was too probable not to be true. He was 
just the old fool who would make a cream cheese. I secured 
the channel of our principal journals. Each morning teemed 
with a diatribe against backstairs influence, the prejudices of - 
a nobility who were behind their age, and indignant histories 
of the maladministration of court favorites. The evening, by 
way of change, brought only an epigram, sometimes a song. 
The fashion took: all the youth were on our side. One day, 
in imitation of the Tre Giuli, we published a whole volume of 
epigrams, all on cream cheeses. The Baroness was moreover 
an inimitable caricaturist. The shops were filled with infinite 
scenes, in which a ludicrous old fribble, such as we might 
fancy a French marquis before the Revolution, was ever com- 
mitting something irresistibly ridiculous. In addition to all 
this, I hired ballad-singers, who were always chanting in the 
public walks, and even under the windows of the palace, the 
achievements of the unrivaled manufacturer of cream cheeses. 
In the meantime my father was not idle. He had discov- 
ered that the Count de Bragnaes, one of the most influential 
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nobles in the country, and the great supporter of De Moltke, 
was ambitious of becoming secretary for foreign affairs, and 
that De Moltke had hesitated in pledging himself to this ar- 
rangement, as he could not perceive how affairs could be car- 
ried on if my father were entirely dismissed. My father opened 
a secret negotiation with De Bragnaes, and shook before his 
eyes the glittering seals he coveted. De Bragnaes was a dolt, 
but my father required only tools, and felt himself capable 
of fulfilling the duties of the whole ministry. This great secret 
was not concealed from me. I opposed the arrangement, not 
only because De Bragnaes was absolutely inefficient, but be- 
cause I wished to introduce Baron Engel into the cabinet. 

The post of chief minister had now been three weeks vacant, 
and the delay was accounted for by the illness of the sovereign, 
who was nevertheless in perfect health. All this excitement 
took place at the very season we were all assembled in the cap- 
ital for the purposes of society. My father was everywhere, 
and each night visible. I contrasted the smiling indifference 
of his public appearance with the agonies of ambition which 
it was my doom alone to witness. 

I was alone with my father in his cabinet, when a royal 
messenger summoned him to the presence. The King was at 
a palace about ten miles from the city. It did not in any way 
follow from the invitation that my father was successful: all 
that we felt assured of was that the crisis had arrived. We 
exchanged looks but not words. Intense as was the suspense, 
business prevented me from attending my father and waiting 
in the royal antechamber to hear the great result. He departed. 

I had to receive an important deputation, the discussion 
of whose wishes employed the whole morning. It was with 
extreme difficulty that I could command my attention. Never 
in my life had I felt so nervous. Each moment a messenger 
entered, I believed that he was the important one. No car- 
riage rolled into the court-yard that did not to my fancy bear 
my father. At last the deputation retired, and then came pri- 
vate interviews and urgent correspondence. 

It was twilight. The servant had lit one burner of the 
lamp when the door opened, and my father stood before me. 
I could scarcely refrain from crying out. I pushed out the 
astonished waiting-man, and locked the door. 
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My father looked grave, serious; I thought a little de- 
pressed. “All is over,’ thought I; and in an instant I began 
speculating on the future, and had created much, when my 
father’s voice called me back to the present scene. 

“His Majesty, Contarini,” said my father, in a dry, formal 
manner, as if he were speaking to one who had never witnessed 
his weakness, “his Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
appoint me to the supreme office of president of his council; 
and as a further mark of his entire confidence and full appro- 
bation of my past services, he has thought fit to advance me to 
the dignity of Count.” 

Was this frigid form that stood unmoved before me the 
being whom, but four-and-twenty hours ago, I had watched 
trembling with his high passions? Was this curt, unimpas- 
sioned tone the voice in which he should have notified the 
crowning glory of his fortunes to one who had so struggled 
in their behalf? I could scarcely speak. I hardly congratu- 
lated him. 

“And your late post sir?’ I at length inquired. 

“The seals of this office will be held by the Baron de 
Bragnaes.” 

I shrugged my shoulders in silence. 

“The King is not less aware than myself that his excel- 
lency can bring but a slight portion of intellectual strength 
to the new cabinet; that he is indeed to be placed in a position 
to discharge duties of which he is little capable, but ‘his 
Majesty, as well as myself, has unbounded confidence in the 
perfect knowledge, the energetic assiduity, and the distin- 
guished talents of the individual who will fulfil the duties of 
under secretary. He will be the virtual head of this great de- 
partment. Allow me to be the first to congratulate Count 
Contarini Fleming on his new dignity, and his entrance into 
the service of his sovereign.” 

I rushed forward, I pressed his hand. ‘My dear father,” 
I said, “I am overwhelmed. I dreamt not of this. I never 
thought of myself; I thought only of you.” 

He pressed my hand, but did not lose his composure. “We 
dine together to-day alone,” he said. “I must now see De 
Bragnaes. At dinner I will tell you all. Nothing will be an- 
nounced till to-morrow. Your friend Engel is not forgotten.” 
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He quitted the chamber. The moment he disappeared I 
could no longer refrain from glancing in the mirror. Never 
had I marked so victorious a visage. An unnatural splendor 
sparkled in my eye, my lip was impressed with energy, my 
nostril dilated with triumph. I stood before the tall mirror, 
and planted my foot, and waved my arm. So much more im- 
pressive is reality than imagination! Often in reverie had I 
been an Alberoni, a Ripperda, a Richelieu; but never had I 
felt, when molding the destinies of the wide globe, a tithe of 
the triumphant exultation which was afforded by the con- 
sciousness of the simple fact that I was an under secretary of 
state. 


CHAPTERS acl 


HAD achieved by this time what is called a great reputation. 
I do not know that there was any one more talked of and 
more considered in the country than myself. I was my 
father’s only confidant, and secretly his only counselor. I 
managed De Bragnaes admirably, and always suggested to him 
the opinion which I at the same time requested. He was a 
mere cipher. As for the Count de Moltke, he was very rich, 
with an only daughter, and my father had already hinted at 
what I had even turned in my own mind, a union with the 
wealthy, although not very pleasing, offspring of the maker 
of cream cheeses. 

At this moment, in the zenith of my popularity and power, 
the Norbergs returned to the capital. I had never seen them 
since the mad morning which, with all my boasted callousness, 
T ever blushed to remember; for the Count had, immediately 
after my departure, been appointed to an important although 
distant government, Nor had I ever heard of them. I never 
wished to. I drove their memory from my mind, but Chris- 
tiana, who had many correspondents, and among them the 
Baroness, had of course heard much of me. i 

Our family was the first they called upon, and in spite of 
the mortifying awkwardness of the meeting, it was impossible 
to avoid it, and therefore I determined to pay my respects to 
them immediately. I was careful to call when I knew I could 
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not be admitted, and the first interview finally took place at our 
own house. Christiana received me with great kindness, al- 
though with increased reserve, which might be accounted for 
by the time that had elapsed since we last met, and the altera- 
tion that had since taken place both in my age and station. 
In all probability she looked upon my present career as a suffi- 
cient guarantee that my head was cleared of the wild fancies: 
of my impetuous boyhood, and rejoicing in this accomplish- 
ment, and anticipating our future and agreeable acquaintance, 
she might fairly congratulate herself on the excellent judgment 
which had prompted her to pass over in silence my unpardon- 
able indiscretion. 

Her manner put me so completely at my ease that, a 
moment after my salute, 1 wondered I could have been so foolish 
as to have brooded over it. The Countess was unaltered, ex- 
cept that she looked perhaps more beautiful. She was a rare 
creation that Time loved to spare. That sweet, and blooming, 
and radiant face, and that tall, and shapely, and beaming form, 
not a single bad passion had ever marred their light and grace; 
all the freshness of an innocent heart had embalmed their pe- 
rennial loveliness. 

The party seemed dull. I, who was usually a great talker, 
could not speak. I dared not attempt to be alone with Chris- 
tiana. I watched her only at a distance, and indicated my ab- 
sorbing mood to others only by my curt and discouraging 
answers. When all was over I retired to my own rooms ex- 
ceedingly gloomy and dispirited. 

I was in these days but a wild beast, who thought him- 
self a civilized and human being. I was profoundly ignorant 
of all that is true and excellent. An unnatural system, like 
some grand violence of nature, .had transformed the teeming 
and beneficent ocean of my mind into a sandy and arid desert. 
I had not then discovered even a faint adumbration of the 
philosophy of our existence. Blessed by nature with a heart 
that is the very shrine of sensibility, my infamous education had 
succeeded in rendering me the most selfish of my species. 

But nature, as the philosophic Winter impressed upon 
me, is stronger than education; and the presence of this 
woman, this sudden appearance, amid my corrupt and heart- 
less and artificial life, of so much innocence, and so much love, 
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and so much simplicity, they fell upon my callous heart like 
the first rains upon a Syrian soil, and the refreshed earth re- 
sponded to the kindly influence, by an instant recurrence to its 
nature. 

I recoiled with disgust from the thought of my present 
life; I flew back with rapture to my old aspirations. And 
the beautiful, for which I had so often and so early sighed, 
and the love that I felt indispensable to my panting frame, 
and the deep sympathy for all creation that seemed my being, 
and all the dazzling and extending glory that had hovered 
like a halo round my youthful visions, they returned, they re- 
turned in their might and their splendor, and when I remem- 
bered what I was, I buried my face in my hands and wept. 

I retired to my bed, but I could not sleep. I saw no hope, 
yet I was not miserable. Christiana could never be mine. I 
did not wish her to be. I could not contemplate such an inci- 
dent. I had prided myself on my profligacy, but this night 
avenged my innate purity. I threw off my factitious passions. 
It was the innocence of Christiana that exercised over me a 
spell so potent. Her unsophisticated heart awoke in me a 
passion for the natural and the pure. She was not made to 
be the heroine of a hackneyed adventure. To me she was not 
an individual, but a personification of nature. I gazed upon 
her only as I would upon a beautiful landscape, with an admir- 
ing sympathy which ennobles my feelings, invigorates my in- 
tellect, and calls forth the latent poetry of my being. 

The thought darted into my mind in a moment. I can not 
tell how it came. It seemed inspiration, but I responded to it 
with an eager and even fierce sympathy. Said I that the 
thought darted into my mind? Let me recall the weak phrase, 
let me rather say, that a form rose before me in the depth of 
the dull night, and that form was myself. That form was my- 
self, yet also another. I beheld a youth, who, like me, had 
stifled the breathing forms of his creation, who, like me, in 
the cold wilderness of the world, looked back with a mournful 
glance at the bright gates of the sweet garden of fancy he 
had forfeited. I felt the deep and agonizing struggle of his 
genius and his fate, and my prophetic mind bursting through 
all the thousand fetters that had been forged so cunningly to 
bind it in its cell, the inspiration of my nature, that beneficent 
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demon who will not desert those who struggle to be wise and 
good, tore back the curtain of the future; and I beheld, seated 
upon a glorious throne on a proud Acropolis, one to whom a 
surrounding and enthusiastic people offered a laurel crown. 
I labored to catch the fleeting features and the changing 
countenance of him who sat upon the throne. Was it the 
strange youth or was it, indeed, myself? 

I jumped out of bed. I endeavored to be calm. I asked 
myself soberly whether I had indeed seen a vision, or whether 
it were but the invisible fantasm of an ecstatic reverie? I 
looked round me; there was nothing. The moonbeam was 
stationary on the wall. I opened the window and looked out 
upon the vast, and cold, and silent street. The bitterness of 
the night cooled me. The pulsations of my throbbing head sub- 
sided. I regained my bed, and instantly sank into a sweet 
sleep. 

The aunt of the Countess Fleming had died, and left to 
my step-dame the old garden-house, which is not perhaps for- 
gotten. As I had always continued on the best possible terms 
with the Countess, and, indeed, was in all points quite her 
standard of perfection, she had, with great courtesy, permitted 
me to make her recently-acquired mansion my habitation, when 
important business occasionally made me desire for its trans- 
action a spot less subject to constant interruption than my 
office and my home. 

To the garden-house I repaired the next morning at an 
early hour. I was so eager, that I ordered, as I dismounted, 
my rapid breakfast, and in a few minutes, this being despatched, 
I locked myself up in my room, giving orders not to be dis- 
turbed, unless for a message from my father. 

I took up a pen. I held it in the light. I thought to myself 
what will be its doom, but I said nothing. I began writing 
some hours before noon, nor did I ever cease. My thoughts, 
my passion, the rush of my invention, were too quick for my 
pen. Page followed page; as a sheet was finished I threw it 
on the floor; I was amazed at the rapid and prolific produc- 
tion, yet I could not stop to wonder. In half a dozen hours 
I sank back exhausted, with an aching frame. I rang the bell, 
ordered some refreshment, and walked about the room. The 
wine invigorated me and warmed up my sinking fancy, which, 
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however, required little fuel. I set to again, and it was mid- 
night before I retired to my bed. 

The next day I again rose early, and with a bottle of wine 
at my side, for I was determined not to be disturbed, I dashed 
at it again. I was not less successful. This day I finished my 
first volume. 

The third morning I had less inclination to write. I read 
over and corrected what I had composed. This warmed up 
my fancy, and in the afternoon I executed several chapters 
of my second volume. 

Each day, although I had not in the least lost my desire 
of writing, I wrote slower. It was necessary for me each day 
to read my work from the beginning, before I felt the exist- 
ence of the characters sufficiently real to invent their actions. 
Nevertheless, on the morning of the seventh day, the second 
and last volume was finished. 

My book was a rapid sketch of the development of the 
poetic character. My hero was a youth whose mind was ever 
combating with his situation. Gifted with a highly poetic 
temperament, it was the office of his education to counteract all 
its ennobling tendencies. I traced the first indication of his 
predisposition, the growing consciousness of his powers, his 
reveries, his loneliness, his doubts, his moody misery, his ig- 
norance of his art, his failures, his despair. I painted his ago- 
nizing and ineffectual efforts to exist like those around him. I 
poured forth my own passion, when I described the fervor of 
his love. 

All this was serious enough, and the most singular thing 
is, that, all this time it never struck me that I was delineating 
my own character. But now comes the curious part. In de- 
picting the scenes of society in which my hero was forced to 
move, I suddenly dashed, not only into slashing satire, but even 
into malignant personality. All the bitterness of my heart, oc- 
casioned by my wretched existence among their false circles, 
found its full vent. Never was anything so imprudent. Every- 
body figured, and all parties and opinions alike suffered. The 
same hand that immortalized the cream cheeses of poor Count 
de Moltke now avenged his wrongs. 

For the work itself, it was altogether a most crude per- 
formance, teeming with innumerable faults. It was entirely 
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deficient in art. The principal character, although forcibly 
conceived, for it was founded on truth, was not sufficiently de- 
veloped. Of course the others were much less so. The inci- 
dents were unnatural, the serious characters exaggerations, the 
comic ones caricatures ; the wit was too often flippant, the phi- 
losophy too often forced; yet the vigor was remarkable, the 
license of an uncurbed imagination not without charms and, on 
the whole, there breathed a freshness which is rarely found, 
and which, perhaps, with all my art and knowledge, I may 
never again afford: and, indeed, when I recall the heat with 
which this little work was written, | am convinced that, with 
all its errors, the spark of true creation animated its fiery page. 

Such is the history of “Manstein,” a work which exercised 
a strange influence on my destiny. 


CHAPTER XIII 


PERSONALLY entrusted my novel to the same bookseller 

to whom I had anonymously submitted my tragedy. He 
required no persuasion to have the honor of introducing it to 
the world; and, had he hesitated, I would myself have willingly 
undertaken the charge, for I was resolved to undergo the or- 
deal. I swore him to the closest secrecy, and, as mystery is 
part of the craft, I had confidence that his interest would 
prompt him to maintain his honor. 

All now being finished, I suddenly and naturally reassumed 
my obvious and usual character. The pouring forth had re- 
lieved my mind, and the strong feelings that had prompted it 
having subsided, I felt a little of the lassitude which succeeds 
exertion. That reaction to which ardent and inexperienced 
minds are subject now also occurred. I lost my confidence 
in my effusion. It seemed impossible that anything I had writ- 
ten could succeed, and I felt that nothing but decided success 
could justify a person in my position to be an author. [I half 
determined to recall the rash deposit, but a mixture of false 
shame and lingering hope that I yet might be happily mistaken 
dissuaded me. I resolved to think no more of it. It was an 
- inconsiderate venture, but secrecy would preserve me from 
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public shame, and, as for my private mortification, I should 
at least derive from failure a beneficial conviction of my lit- 
erary incompetency, and increased energy to follow up the 
path which fortune seemed to destine for my pursuit. Official 
circumstances occurred also at this moment, which imperatively 
demanded all my attention, and which, indeed, interested my 
feelings in no ordinary degree. 

The throne of my royal master had been guaranteed to him 
by those famous treaties which, at the breaking up of that bril- 
liant vision, the French empire, had been vainly considered by 
the great European powers as insuring the permanent settle- 
ment of Europe. A change of dynasty had placed the king 
in a delicate position; but, by his sage counsels and discreet 
conduct, the last burst of the revolutionary storm passed over 
without striking his diadem, One of the most distinguished 
instances of the ministerial dexterity of my father was the dis- 
covery of a latent inclination in certain of our powerful allies 
to favor the interests of the abdicated dynasty, and ultimately 
to dispute the succession, which, at the moment, distracted by 
the multiplicity of important and engrossing interests, they 
deemed themselves too hastily to have recognized. In this 
conjuncture, an appeal to arms on our part was idle, and all to 
which we could trust in bringing about a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of this paramount question was diplomatic ingenuity. 
For more than three years secret but active negotiations had 
been on foot to attain our end, and circumstances had now oc- 
curred which induced us to believe that, by certain combina- 
tions, the result might be realized. 

I took a great interest in these negotiations, and was the 
only person out of the cabinet to whom they were confided. 
The situation of the prince royal, himself a very accomplished 
personage, but whose unjust unpopularity offered no obstacle 
to the views of his enemies, extremely commanded my sym- 
pathy; the secrecy, importance, and refined difficulty of the 
transactions called forth all the play of my invention. A\I- 
though an affair which, according to etiquette, should have 
found its place in the foreign office, my father, on his promo- 
tion, did not think it fitting to transfer a business of so deli- 
cate a nature to another functionary, and he contrived to cor- 
respond upon it with foreign courts in his character of first 
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minister. As his secretary I had been privy to all the details, 
and I continued therefore to assist him in the subsequent pro- 
ceedings. 

My father and myself materially differed as to the course 
expedient to be pursued. He flattered himself that everything 
might be brought about by negotiation, in which he was, in- 
deed, unrivaled; and he often expatiated to me on the evident 
impossibility of the king having recourse to any other measures. 
For myself, when I remembered the time that had already 
passed without in any way advancing our desires, and believed, 
which I did firmly, that the conduct of the great Continental 
powers in this comparatively unimportant affair, was only an 
indication of their resolution to promote the system on which 
they had based all the European relations, I myself could not 
refrain from expressing a wish to adopt a very different and 
far more earnest conduct. 

In this state of affairs I was one day desired by my father 
to attend him at a secret conference with the ambassadors of 
the great powers. My father flattered himself that he might 
this day obtain his long-desired end; and so interested was 
the monarch in the progress as well as the result of our con- 
sultations that he resolved to be present himself, although 
incognito. 

The scene of the conference was the same palace whither 
my father had been summoned to receive the notification of his 
appointment as first minister. I can well recall the feelings 
with which, on the morning of the conference, I repaired to 
the palace with my father. We were muffled up in our pelisses, 
for the air was very sharp, but the sun was not without influ- 
ence, and shone with great brilliancy. There are times when 
I am influenced by a species of what I may term happy audac- 
ity, for it is a mixture of recklessness and self-confidence which 
has a very felicitous effect upon the animal spirits. At these 
moments I never calculate consequences, yet everything seems 
to go right. I feel in good fortune; the ludicrous side of every- 
thing occurs to me; I think of nothing but grotesque images ; 
I astonish people by bursting into laughter, apparently without 
a cause. Whatever is submitted to me I turn into ridicule. 
I shrug my shoulders, and speak epigrams. 

I was in one of those moods on that day. My father could 
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not comprehend me. He was very serious; but, instead of 
sympathizing with his grave hopes and dull fears, I did noth- 
ing but ridicule their Excellencies whom we were going to 
meet, and perform to him an imaginary conference, in which 
he also figured. 

We arrived at the palace. I became a little sobered. My 
father went to the king. I entered a hall, where the conference 
was to take place. It was a fine room, hung with trophies, and ‘| 
principally lighted by a large Gothic window. At the farther 
end near the fire, and portioned off by an Indian screen, was 
a round table, covered with green cloth, and surrounded by 
seats. The Austrian minister arrived. I walked up and down 
the hall with him for some minutes, ridiculing diplomacy. He 
was one of those persons who believe you have a direct object 
in everything you say, and my contradictory opinions upon all 
subjects were to him a fruitful source of puzzling meditation. 
He thought that I was one whose words ought to be marked, 
and I believe that my nonsense has often occasioned him a 
sleepless night. The other ministers soon assembled, and in 
a few minutes a small door opened at the top of the hall, and 
the king and my father appeared. We bowed, and took our 
seats. I, being the secretary, seated myself at the desk to take 
notes for the drawing up of the protocols. 

We believed that the original idea of considering the great 
treaties as a guarantee to the individual only, and not to his 
successors, originated at Vienna. Indeed, it was the early 
acquaintance of my father with the Austrian minister that first 
assisted him in ascertaining this intention. We believed that 
the Russian Cabinet had heartily entered into this new reading ; 
that Prussia supported it only in deference to the Court of St. 
Petersburg ; and that France was scarcely reconciled to the pro- 
posed derangement by the impression that it materially assisted 
those principles of government by a recurrence to which the 
Cabinet of Versailles then began to be convinced they would 
alone maintain themselves. 

Such had been our usual view of the state of opinion with 
respect to this question. It had been the object of my father 
to induce the French Court to join with that of St. James’s in 
a strong demonstration in favor of the present system, and to 
indicate, in the event of that demonstration being fruitless, the 
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possibility of their entering with the king into a tripartite treaty 
framed in pursuance of the spirit of the invalidated one. He 
trusted that to-day this demonstration might be made. 

We entered into business. The object of our opponents 
was to deny that the tendency of certain acts of which we com- 
plained was inimical to the present dynasty, but to refrain 
from proving their sincerity by assenting to a new guarantee, 
on the plea that it was unnecessary, since the treaties must 
express all that was intended. Hours were wasted in multi- 
plied discussions as to the meaning of particular clauses in par- 
ticular treaties, and as to precedents to justify particular acts. 
Hours were wasted, for we did not advance. At length my 
father recurred to the spirit rather than the letter of the affair; 
and in urging the necessity, for the peace of Europe and other 
high causes, that this affair should be settled without delay, he 
gave an excellent opportunity for the friends he had anticipated 
to come forward. They spoke, indeed, but in a very vague and 
unsatisfactory manner. I marked the lip of the Austrian min- 
ister curl, as if in derision, and the Russian arranged his papers 
as if all were now finished. 

I knew my father well enough by this time to be convinced 
that, in spite of his apparently unaltered mien, he was bitterly 
disappointed and annoyed. The king looked gloomy. There 
was a perfect silence. It was so awkward that the Austrian 
minister inquired of me the date of a particular treaty, merely 
to break the dead pause. I did not immediately answer him. 

The whole morning my fancy had been busied with gro- 
tesque images. I had never been a moment impressed with the 
gravity of the proceedings. The presence of the king alone 
prevented me from constant raillery. When I recollected the 
exact nature of the business on which we were assembled, and 
then called to mind the characters who took part in the dis- 
cussion, I could scarcely refrain from laughter. “Voltaire 
would soon settle this,” I thought, “and send Messieurs the 
Austrian, and the Russian, and the Prussian, with their mus- 
taches, and hussar jackets, and furs, to their own country. 
What business have they to interfere with ours?’ I was 
strongly impressed with the tyrannical injustice and wicked 
folly of the whole transaction. The great diplomatists ap- 
peared to me so many wild beasts ready to devour our inno- 
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cent lamb of a sovereign, parleying only from jealousy who 
should first attack him. 

The Austrian minister repeated his question as to the treaty, 
“It matters not,” I replied; “let us now proceed to business.” 
He looked a little surprised. “Gentlemen,” I continued, “you 
must be quite aware that this is the last conference his majesty 
can permit us to hold upon a subject which ought never to 
have been discussed. ‘The case is simple, and demands but lit- 
tle consideration. If the guarantee we justly require be not 
granted, his majesty must have recourse to a popular appeal. 
We have no fear about the result. We are prepared for it. 
His majesty will acquire a new, and if possible a stronger, title 
to his crown, and see what you will occasion by your squeam- 
ishness to authenticate the right of a sovereign, who, although 
not the offspring of a dynasty, acquired his throne not by the 
voice of the people, and has been constantly recognized by all 
your courts; you will be the direct cause of a decided demo- 
cratic demonstration in the election of a king by the people 
alone. For us, the result has no terrors. Your Excellencies 
are the best judges whether your royal masters possess any 
territories in our vicinity which may be inoculated with our 
dangerous example.” 

I was astounded by my audacity. Not till I had ceased 
speaking had I been aware of what I had dared to do. Once 
I shot a rapid glance at my father. His eyes were fixed on the 
ground, and I thought he looked a little pale. As I withdrew 
my glance, I caught the king’s fiery eye, but its expression did 
not discourage me. 

It is difficult to convey an idea of the success of my bold- 
ness. It could not enter the imagination of the diplomatists that 
any one could dare to speak, and particularly under such cir- 
cumstances, without instructions and without authority. They 
looked upon me only as the mouthpiece of the royal intentions. 
They were alarmed at our great and unwonted and unexpected 
resolution; at the extreme danger and invisible results of 
our purposes. The English and French ministers, who watched 
every turn, made a vehement representation in our favor, and 
the conference broke up with an expression of irresolution and 
surprise in the countenances of our antagonists, quite unusual 
with them, and which promised the speedy attainment of the 
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satisfactory arrangement which shortly afterward took place. 
The conference broke up. My father retired with the king. 
and desired me to wait for him in the hall. I was alone. I 
was excited. I felt the triumph of success. I felt that I had 
done a great action. I felt all my energies. I walked up and 
down the hall in a frenzy of ambition, and I thirsted for action. 
There seemed to me no achievement of which I was not capa- 
ble, and of which I was not ambitious. In imagination I shook 
thrones and founded empires. I felt myself a being born to 
breathe in an atmosphere of revolution. 

My father came not. Time wore away, and the day died. 
It was one of those stern, sublime sunsets, which is almost the 
only appearance in the north in which nature enchanted me. I 
stood at the window, gazing on the burnished masses that for 
a moment were suspended in their fleeting and capricious beauty 
on the far horizon. I turned aside and looked at the rich trees 
suffused with the crimson light, and ever and anon irradiated 
by the dying shoots of a golden ray. The deer were stealing 
home to their bowers, and I watched them till their glancing 
forms gradually lost their lustre in the declining twilight. 
The glory had now departed, and all grew dim. A soli- 
tary star alone was shining in the gray sky, a bright and 
solitary star. 

And as I gazed upon the sunset, and the star, and the dim 
beauties of the coming eve, my mind grew calm, and all the 
bravery of my late reverie passed away. And I felt indeed a 
disgust for all the worldliness on which I had been late pon- 
dering. And there arose in my mind a desire to create things 
beautiful as that golden sun and that glittering star. 

I heard my name. The hall was now darkened. In the 
distance stood my father. I joined him. He placed his arm 
affectionately in mine, and said to me, “My son, you will be 
Prime Minister of ; perhaps something greater.” 
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CHAPTER XIV 


S we drove home, everything seemed changed since the 
morning. My father was in high spirits; for him, even 
elated: I, on the contrary, was silent and thoughtful. This 
evening there was a ball at the palace, which, although little 
inclined, I felt obliged to attend. 

I arrived late: the king was surrounded by a brilliant circle, 
and conversing with his usual felicitous affability. I would 
have withdrawn when I had made my obeisance, but his majesty 
advanced a step and immediately addressed me. He conversed 
with me for some time. Few men possess a more captivating 
address than this sovereign. It was difficult at all times not 
to feel charmed, and now I was conscious that this mark of 
his favor recognized no ordinary claims to his confidence. I 
was the object of admiring envy. That night there were few 
in those saloons, crowded with the flower of the land, who did 
not covet my position. .I alone was insensible to it. A vision 
of high mountains and deep blue lakes mingled with all the 
artificial splendor that dazzled around. I longed to roam amid 
the solitude of nature, and disburden a mind teeming with 
creative sympathy. 

I drew near a group which the pretty Baroness Engel was 
addressing with more than her usual animation. When she 
caught my eye, she beckoned me to join her, and said: “O! 
Count Contarini, have you read ‘Manstein’ ?” 

““Manstein,’” I said, in a careless tone. ‘‘What is it?” 

“Oh! you must get it directly. The oddest book that ever 
was written. We are all in it.” 

“T hope not.” 

“Oh, yes! all of us. I have not had time to make out the 
characters, I read it so quickly. My man only sent it to me 
this morning. I must get a key. Now, you who are so clever, 
make me one.” 
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“T will look at it, if you really recommend me.” 

“You must look at it. It is the oddest book that was ever 
written. Immensely clever, I assure you. I can not exactly 
make it out.” 

“This is certainly much in its favor. The obscure, as you 
know, is a principal ingredient of the sublime.” 

“How odd you are! but really now, Count Contarini, get 
‘Manstein.’ Every one must read it. As for your illustrious 
principal, Baron de Bragnaes, he is really hit off to the life.” 

“Indeed,” I said, with concealed consternation. 

“Oh! no one can mistake it. I thought I should have died 
with laughing. But we are all there. I am sure I know the 
author.” 

“Who is it? who is it?” eagerly inquired the group. 

“I do not know, mind,” observed the Baroness. “It is a 
conjecture, merely a conjecture. But I always find out every- 
body.” 

“Oh! that you do,” said the group. 

“Yes, I find them out by the style.” 

“How clever you are!” exclaimed the group; “but who 
is it?” 

“Oh, I shall not betray him! Only I am quite convinced I 
know who it is.” 

“Pray, pray tell us,” entreated the group. 

“You need not look around, Matilda, he is not here. A 
friend of yours, Contarini. I thought that young Moskoffsky 
was in a great hurry to run off to St. Petersburg. And he 
has left us a legacy. We are all in it, I assure you,” she ex- 
claimed to the one nearest, in an under but decisive tone. 

I breathed again. “Young Moskoffsky! To be sure it 
is,’ I observed with an air of thoughtful conviction. “With- 
out reading a line, I have no doubt of it. I suspected that 
he meditated something. I must get ‘Manstein’ directly, if it 
be by young Moskoffsky. Anything that young Moskoffsky 
writes must be worth reading. What an excellent letter he 
writes! You are my oracle, Baroness Engel; I have no doubt 
of your discrimination; but I suspect that a certain corre- 
spondence with a brilliant young Muscovite has assisted you 


in your discovery.” 
“Be contented,” rejoined the Baroness, with a smile of af- 
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fected mystery and pique, “that there is one who can enlighten 
you, and be not curious as to the source. Ah, there is Countess 
Norberg! how wel! she looks to-night!” 

“T walked away to salute Christiana. As I moved through 
the elegant crowd, my nervous ear constantly caught half- 
phrases, which often made me linger: “Very satirical; very 
odd; very personal; very odd, indeed; what can it all be about? 
Do you know? No, I do not; do you? Baroness Engel; all 
in it; must get it; very witty; very flippant. Who can it be? 
Young Moskoffsky. Read it at once without stopping; never 
read anything so odd; ran off to St. Petersburg ; always thought 
him very clever. Who can the Duke of Twaddle mean? Ah! 
to be sure; I wonder it did not occur to me.” 

I joined Christiana. I waltzed with her. I was on the 
point, once or twice, of asking her if she had read “Manstein,” 
but did not dare. After the dance we walked away. Made- 
moiselle de Moltke, who, although young, was not charming, 
but intellectual, and who affected to think me a great genius 
because I had pasquinaded her father, stopped me. 

“My dear Countess, how do you do? You look most de- 
lightfully to-night. Count Contarini, have you read ‘Man- 
stein’? You never read anything! How can you say so! but 
you always say such things. You must read ‘Manstein.’ 
Everybody is reading it. It is full of imagination, and very 
personal; very personal indeed. Baroness Engel says we are 
all in it. You are there. You are Horace de Beaufort, who 
thinks everything, and everybody a bore; exactly like you, 
Count; what I have always said of you. Adieu! Mind you 
get ‘Manstein,’ and then come and talk it over with me. Now 
do, that’s a good creature!’ And this talkative Titania 
tripped away. 

“You are wearied, Christiana, and these rooms are insuf- 
ferably hot. You had better sit down.” 

We seated ourselves in a retired part of the room. I ob- 
served an unusual smile upon the face of Christiana. Sud- 
denly she said, with a slight flush, and not without emotion, 
“IT shall not betray you, Contarini, but I am convinced that you 
are the author of ‘Manstein.’ ” 

I was agitated ; I could not immediately speak. I was ever 
different to Christiana from what I was to other people. I 
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could not feign to her. I could not dissemble. My heart 
always opened to her; and it seemed to me almost blasphemy 
to address her in any other language than truth. 

“You know me better than all others, Christiana. Indeed, 
you alone know me. But I would sooner hear that any one 
was considered the author of ‘Manstein’ than myself.” 

“You need not fear that I shall be indiscreet; but rest 
assured it can not long be a secret.” 

“Indeed,” I said. “Why not?” 

“Oh! Contarini, it is too like.” 

“Like whom?” 

“Nay! you affect ignorance.” 

“Upon my honor, Christiana, I do not. Have the kindness 
to believe that there is at least one person in the world to 
whom I am not affected. If you mean that ‘Manstein’ is a 
picture of myself, I can assure you solemnly that I never less 
thought of myself than when I drew it. I thought it was an 
ideal character.” 

“It is that very circumstance that occasions the resem- 
blance; for you, Contarini, whatever you may appear in this 
room, you are an ideal character.” 

“You have read it?” I asked. 

“T have read it,” she answered, seriously. 

“And you do not admire it? I feel you do not. Nay! con- 
ceal nothing from me, Christiana, I can bear truth.” 

“T admire its genius, Contarini. I wish that I could speak 
with equal approbation of its judgment. It will, I fear, make 
you many enemies.” 

“You astonish me, Christiana. I do not care for enemies. 
I care for nobody, but for you. But why should it make me 
enemies ?” 

“T hope I am mistaken. It is very possible I am mistaken. 
I know not why I talk upon such subjects. It is foolish, it is 
impertinent ; but the deep interest I have always taken in you, 
Contarini, occasions this conversation, and must excuse it.” 

“Dear Christiana, how good, how very good you are!” 

“And all these people whom you have ridiculed, surely, 
Contarini, you have enough already who envy you, surely, 
Contarini, it was most imprudent.” 

“People ridiculed! I never meant to ridicule any person 
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in particular. I wrote with rapidity. I wrote of what I had 
seen and what I felt. There is nothing but truth in it.” 

“You are not in a position, Contarini, to speak truth.” 

“Then I must be in a miserable position, Christiana.” 

“You are what you are, Contarini. All must admire you. 
You are in a very envied, I will hope a very enviable, position.” 

“Alas! Christiana, I am the most miserable fellow that 
breathes upon this broad earth.” 

She was silent. 

“Dearest Christiana,” I continued, “I speak to you as I 
would speak to no other person. Think not that I am one 
of those who deem it interesting to be considered unhappy. 
Such trifling I despise. What I say to you I would not con- 
fess to another human being. Among these people my vanity 
would be injured to be considered miserable. But I am un- 
happy, really unhappy, most desolately wretched. Enviable 
position! But an hour since I was meditating how I could 
extricate myself from it. Alas! Christiana, I can not ask you 
for counsel, for I know not what I desire, what I could wish; 
but I feel, each hour I feel more keenly, and never more keenly 
than when I am with you, that I was not made for this life, 
nor this life for me.” 

“T can not advise you, Contarini. What can I advise? But 
I am unhappy to find that you are. I grieve deeply that one, 
apparently with all that can make him happy, should still miss 
felicity. You are yet very young, Contarini, and I can not but 
believe that you will still attain all you desire, and all that you 
deserve.” 

“T desire nothing. I know not what I want. All I know 
is that what I possess I abhor.” 

“Ah! Contarini, beware of your imagination.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


HE storm, that had been apprehended by the prescient 

affection of Christiana, surely burst. I do not conceive 
that my publisher betrayed me. I believe that internal evi- 
dence settled the affair. In a fortnight it was acknowledged 
by all that I was the author of “Manstein,” and all were sur- 
prised that this authorship could, for a moment, have been a 
question. I can give no idea of the outcry. Everybody was 
in a passion, or affected to be painfully sensitive of their neigh- 
bors’ wrongs. The very personality was ludicrously exag- 
gerated. Everybody took a delight in detecting the originals 
of my portraits. Various keys were handed about, all different ; 
and not content with recognizing the very few decided sketches 
from life which there really were, and which were sufficiently 
obvious and not very malignant, they mischievously insisted 
that not a human shadow glided over my pages which might 
not be traced to its substance, and protested that the Austrian 
minister was the model of an old woman. 

Those who were ridiculed insisted that the ridicule called 
in question the very first principles of society. They talked 
of confidence violated, which never had been shared; and 
faith broken which never had been pledged. Never was so 
much nonsense talked about nothing since the days of the 
schoolmen. But nonsense, when earnest, is impressive, and 
sometimes takes you in. If you are in a hurry, you occasion- 
ally mistake it for sense. All the people who had read “Man- 
stein,” and been very much amused with it, began to think they 
were quite wrong, and that it was a very improper and wicked 
book, because this was daily reiterated in their ears by half- 
a-dozen bores, who had gained an immortality which they did 
not deserve. Such conduct, it was universally agreed, must 
not be encouraged. Where would it end? Everybody was 
alarmed. Men passed me in the street without notice; I re- 
ceived anonymous letters, and even many of my intimates grew 
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cold. As I abhor explanations, I said nothing; and, although 
I was disgusted with the folly of much that I had heard, I 
contradicted nothing, however ridicuously false, and felt con- 
fident that, in time, the world would discover that they had 
been gulled into fighting the battle of a few individuals whom 
they despised. I found even a savage delight in being an 
object, for a moment, of public astonishment, and fear, and 
indignation. But the affair getting at last troublesome, I 
fought young De Bragnaes with swords in the Deer Park, and, 
having succeeded in pinking him, it was discovered that I was 
more amiable. For the rest, out of my immediate circle, the 
work had been from the first decidedly successful. 

In all this not very agreeable affair, I was delighted by 
the conduct of Christiana. Although she seriously disapproved 
of what was really objectionable in “Manstein,” and although 
she was of so modest and quiet a temper that she unwillingly 
exercised that influence in society to which her rank and for- 
tune and rare accomplishments entitled her, she suddenly be- 
came my active and even violent partizan, ridiculed the pre- 
tended wrongs and mock propriety that echoed around her, 
and, declaring that the author of “Manstein” had only been 
bold enough to print that which all repeated, rallied them on 
their hypocrisy. Baroness Engel also was faithful, although a 
little jealous of the zeal of Christiana; and, between them, they 
laughed down the cabal, and so entirely turned the public feel- 
ing that, in less than a month, it was universally agreed that 
“Manstein” was a most delightful book, and the satire, as they 
daintily phrased it, “perfectly allowable.” 

Amid all this tumult my father was silent. From no look, 
from no expression of his, could I gain a hint either of his 
approval or his disapprobation. I could not ascertain even if 
he had seen the book. The Countess Fleming, of course, read 
it immediately, and had not the slightest conception of what 
it was about. When she heard it was by me, she read it again, 
and was still more puzzled, but told me she was delighted. 
When the uproar took place, instead of repeating, which she 
often did, all the opinions she had caught, she became quite 
silent, and the volumes disappeared from her table. The storm 
blew over, and no bolt had shivered me, and the volumes crept 
forth from their mysterious retirement. 
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About two months after the publication of “Manstein” 
appeared a new number of the great critical journal of the 
north of Europe. One of the works reviewed was my notori- 
ous production. I tore open the leaves with a blended feeling 
of desire and fear, which I can yet remember. I felt pre- 
pared for the worst. I felt that such grave censors, however 
impossible it was to deny the decided genius of the work, and 
however eager they might be to hail the advent of an original 
mind, | felt that it was but reasonable and just that they should 
disapprove the temper of the less elevated portions, and some- 
what dispute the moral tendency of the more exalted. 

With what horror, with what blank despair, with what 
supreme, appalling astonishment, did I find myself, for the 
first time in my life, a subject of the most reckless, the most 
malignant, and the most adroit ridicule. I was sacrificed, I 
was scalped. They scarcely condescended to notice my dread- 
ful satire; except to remark, in passing, that, by the bye, I ap- 
peared to be as ill-tempered as I was imbecile. But all my 
eloquence, and all my fancy, and all the strong expression of 
my secret feelings! these ushers of the court of Apollo fairly 
laughed me off Parnassus, and held me up to public scorn, as 
exhibiting a lamentable instance of mingled pretension and 
weakness, and the most ludicrous specimen of literary delu- 
sion that it had ever been their unhappy office to castigate, and, 
as they hoped, to cure. 

The criticism fell from my hand. A film floated over my 
vision; my knees trembled. I felt that sickness of heart, that 
we experience in our first serious scrape. I was ridiculous. 
It was time to die. 

What did it signify? What was authorship to me? What 
did I care for their flimsy fame; I, who, not yet of age, was 
an important functionary of the state, and who might look 
to its highest confidence and honors. It was really too ludi- 
crous. I tried to laugh. I did smile very bitterly. The inso- 
lence of these fellows! Why! if I could not write, surely I 
was not a fool. I had done something. Nobody thought me 
a fool. On the contrary, everybody thought me a rather ex- 
traordinary person. What would they think now? [I felt a 
qualm. 

I buried my face in my hands; I summoned my thoughts 
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to their last struggle; I penetrated into my very soul; and 
I felt the conviction, that literary creation was necessary to 
my existence, and that for it I was formed. And all the beau- 
tiful and dazzling forms that had figured in my youthful 
visions rose up before me, crowned monarchs, and radiant 
heroes, and women brighter than day; but their looks were 
mournful, and they extended their arms with deprecating 
anguish, as if to entreat me not to desert them. And, in the 
magnificence of my emotions, and the beauty of my visions, 
the worldly sarcasms that had lately so shaken me seemed 
something of another and a lower existence; and I marveled 
that for a moment this thin, transient cloud could have shad- 
owed the sunshine of my soul. And I arose, and lifted up my 
arm to heaven, and waved it like a banner, and I swore by 
the Nature that I adored, that, in spite of all opposition, I 
would be an author; ay! the greatest of authors; and that far 
climes and distant ages should respond to the magic of my 
sympathetic page. 

The agony was passed. I mused in calmness over the plans 
that I should pursue. I determined to ride down to my father’s 
castle, and there mature them in solitude. Haunt of my early 
boyhood, fragrant bower of Egeria, sweet spot where I first 
scented the bud of my spring-like fancy, willingly would I 
linger in they green retreats, no more to be wandered over by 
one who now feels that he was ungrateful to thy beauty! 

Now that I had resolved at all costs to quit my country, 
and to rescue myself from the fatal society in which I was 
placed, my impartial intelligence, no longer swayed by the 
conscious impossibility of emancipation, keenly examined and 
ascertained the precise nature and condition of my character. 
I perceived myself a being educated in systematic prejudice. 
I observed that I was the slave of custom, and never viewed 
any incident in relation to man in general, but only with ref- 
erence to the particular and limited class of society of which 
I was a member. I recognized myself as selfish and affected. 
I was entirely ignorant of the principles of genuine morality, 
and I deeply felt that there was a total want of nature in 
everything connected with me. I had been educated without 
any regard to my particular or to my general nature; I had 
nothing to assist me in my knowledge of myself, and nothing 
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to guide me in my conduct to others. The consequence of my 
unphilosophical education was my utter wretchedness. 

I determined to reeducate myself. Conceiving myself a 
poet, I resolved to pursue a course which should develop and 
perfect my poetic power; and, never forgetting that I was a 
man, I was equally earnest, in a study of human nature, to 
discover a code of laws which should regulate my intercourse 
with my fellow creatures. For both these sublime purposes 
it was necessary that I should form a comprehensive acquaint- 
ance with nature in all its varieties and conditions; and I re- 
solved, therefore, to travel. I intended to detail all these feel- 
ings to my father, to conceal nothing from him, and request 
his approbation and assistance. In the event of his opposition, 
I should depart without his sanction, for to depart I was 
resolved. 

I remained a week at the castle, musing over these projects, 
and entirely neglecting my duties, in the fulfilment of which, 
ever since the publication of “Manstein,” I had been very 
remiss. Suddenly I received a summons from my father to 
repair to him without a moment’s delay. 

I hurried up to town, and hastened to his office. He was 
not there, but expecting me at home. I found him busied 
with his private secretary, and apparently very much engaged. 
He dismissed his secretary immediately, and then said: ‘“Con- 
tarini, they are rather troublesome in Norway. I leave town 
instantly for Bergen with the king. I regret it, because we 
shall not see each other for some little time. His majesty 
has had the goodness, Contarini, to appoint you Secretary of 
Legation at the Court of London. Your appointment takes 
place at once, but I have obtained you leave of absence for a 
year. You will spend this attached to the Legation at Paris. 
I wish you to be well acquainted with the French people 
before you join their neighbors. In France and England you 
will sée two great practical nations. It will do you good. I[ 
am sorry that I am so deeply engaged now. My chasseur, 
Lausanne, will travel with you. He is the best traveling 
servant in the world. He served me when I was your age. 
He is one of the few people in whom I have unlimited confi- 
dence. He is not only clever, but he is judicious. You will 
write to me as often as you can. Strelamb,” and here he 
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rang the bell, “Strelamb has prepared all necessary letters and 
bills for you.”” Here the functionary entered. “Mr. Strelamb,” 
said my father, “while you explain those papers to Count Con- 
tarini, I will write to the Duke of Montfort.” 

I did not listen to the private secretary, I was so aston- 
ished. My father, in two minutes, had finished his letter. 
“This may be useful to you, Contarini. It is to an old friend, 
and a powerful man. I would not lose time about your de- 
parture, Contarini. Mr. Strelamb, is there no answer from 
Baron Engel?” 

“My lord, the carriage waits,” announced a servant. 

“T must go. Adieu! Contarini. Write when you arrive 
at Paris. Mr. Strelamb, see Baron Engel to-night, and send 
me a courier with his answer. Adieu! Contarini.” 

He extended me his hand. I touched it slightly. I never 
spoke. I was thunderstruck. 

Suddenly I started up and rang the bell. “Send me 
Lausanne!” I told the servant. 

Lausanne appeared. Had my astonishment not been ex- 
cited by a greater cause, I might have felt considerable sur- 
prise at my father delegating to me his confidential domestic. 
Lausanne was a Swiss, about my father’s age, with a frame 
of iron, and all the virtues of his mountains. He was, I be- 
lieve, the only person in whom my father placed implicit trust. 
But I thought not of this then. “Lausanne, I understand you 
are now in my service.” 

He bowed. 

“T have no doubt I shall find cause to confirm the con- 
fidence which you have enjoyed in our house for more than 
twenty years. Is everything ready for my departure?” 

“I had no idea that your Excellency had any immediate 
intention to depart.” 

“I should like to be off to-night, good Lausanne. Ay! 
this very hour. When can I go?” 

“Your Excellency’s wardrobe must be prepared. Your 
Excellency has not given Carl any directions.” 

“None. I do not mean to take him. I shall travel with 
you only.” 

“Your Excellency’s wardrobe—” 

“May be sufficiently prepared in an hour, and Paris must 
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supply the rest. In a word, Lausanne, can I leave this place 
by daybreak to-morrow? Think only of what is necessary. 
Show some of your old energy.” 

“Your Excellency may rest assured,” said Lausanne, after 
some reflection, “that everything will be prepared by that 
time.” 

“Tt is well. Is the Countess at home?” 

“The Countess quitted town yesterday on a visit to the 
Countess de Norberg.” 

“The Countess de Norberg! I should have seen her, too. 
Go, Lausanne, and be punctual. Carl will give you the keys. 
The Countess de Norberg, Christiana! Yes! I should have 
seen her. Ah! it is as well. I have no friends, and my adieus 
are brief; let them not be bitter. Farewell to the father that 
has no feeling! And thou, too, Scandinavia, stern soil in 
which I have too long lingered; think of me hereafter as of 
some exotic bird, which for a moment lost its way in thy cold 
heaven, but now has regained its course, and wings its flight 
to a more brilliant earth and a brighter sky!” 


END OF PART II 


PART THE, THIRD 


CHAPTER f 


N the eighteenth day of August, one thousand eight 

hundred and twenty-six, I praise the Almighty Giver of 
all goodness that, standing upon the height of Mount Jura, 
I beheld the whole range of the High Alps, with Mont Blane 
in the centre, without a cloud; a mighty spectacle rarely 
beheld; for, on otherwise cloudless days, these sublime eleva- 
tions are usually veiled. 

I accepted this majestic vision as a good omen. It seemed 
that nature received me in her fullest charms. I was for 
some time so entranced that I did not observe the spreading 
and shining scene which opened far beneath me. The moun- 
tains, in ranges gradually diminishing, terminated in isolated 
masses, whose enormous forms, in deep shade, beautifully 
contrasted with the glittering glaciers of the higher peaks, 
and rose out of a plain covered with fair towns and bright 
chateaux, embowered in woods of chestnut, and vines fes- 
tooning in orchards and cornfields. Through the centre of 
the plain, a deep blue lake wound its way, which, viewed from 
the height of Jura, seemed like a purple girdle carelessly 
thrown upon some imperial robe. 

I had remained in Paris only a few days, and, without 
offering any explanation to our minister, or even signifying 
my intention to Lausanne, had quitted that city with the deter- 
mination of reaching Venice without delay. Now that it is 
probable I may never again cross the mountains, I often regret 
that I neglected this opportunity of becoming more acquainted 
with the French people. My head was then full of fantasies, 
and I looked upon the French as an anti-poetical nation; but 
I have since often regretted that I omitted this occasion of 
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Becoming acquainted with a race who exercise so powerful 
an influence over civilization. 

I had thought of Switzerland only as of a rude barrier 
between me and the far object of my desires. The impression 
that this extraordinary country made upon me was perhaps 
increased by my previous thoughts having so little -brooded 
over the idea of it. It was in Switzerland that I first felt 
how the constant contemplation of sublime creation develops 
the poetic power. It was here that I first began to study nature. 
Those forests of black, gigantic pines, rising out of the deep 
snows; those tall, white cataracts, leaping like headstrong 
youth into the world, and dashing from their precipices, as if 
allured by the beautiful delusion of their own rainbow mist; 
those mighty clouds sailing beneath my feet, or clinging to 
the bosoms of the dark green mountains, or boiling up like a 
spell from the invisible and unfathomable depths; the fell 
avalanche, fleet as a spirit of evil, terrific when its sound sud- 
denly breaks upon the almighty silence, scarcely less terrible 
when we gaze upon its crumbling and pallid frame, varied 
only by the presence of one or two blasted firs; the head of a 
mountain loosening from its brother peak, rooting up, in the 
roar of its rapid rush, a whole forest of pines, and covering the 
earth for miles with elephantine masses; the supernatural ex- 
tent of landscape that opens to us new, worlds; the strong 
eagles, and the strange wild birds that suddenly cross you in 
your path, and stare, and shrieking fly; and all the soft sights 
of joy and loveliness that mingle with these sublime and sav- 
age spectacles, the rich pastures, and the numerous flocks, and 
the golden bees, and the wild flowers, and the carved and 
painted cottages, and the simple manners and the primeval 
grace, wherever I moved I was in turn appalled or enchanted ; 
but, whatever I beheld, new images ever sprang up in my mind, 
and new feelings ever crowded on my fancy. 

There is something magical in the mountain air. There 
my heart is light, my spirits cheerful, everything is exhil- 
arating; there I am in every respect a different being from 
what I am in lowlands. I can not even think; I dissolve into 
a delicious reverie, in which everything occurs to me without 
effort. Whatever passes before me gives birth in my mind 
to a new character, a new image, a new train of fancier I 
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sing, I shout, I compose aloud, but without premeditation, 
without any attempt to guide my imagination by my reason. 
How often, after journeying along the wild muletrack, how 
often, on a sunny day, have I suddenly thrown myself upon 
the turf, reveled in my existence, and then as hastily jumped 
up and raised the wild birds with a wilder scream. I think 
that these involuntary bursts must have been occasioned by 
the unconscious influence of extreme health. As for myself, 
when I succeed in faintly recalling the rapture which I have 
experienced in these solitary rambles, and muse over the flood 
of fancy which then seemed to pour itself over my whole 
being, and gush out of every feeling and every object, I con- 
trast, with mortification, those warm and pregnant hours with 
this cold record of my maturer age. 

I remember that, when I first attempted to write, I had 
a great desire to indulge in simile, and that I never could suc- 
ceed in gratifying my wish. This inability, more than any 
other circumstance, convinced me that I was not a poet. Even 
in “Manstein,” which was written in a storm, and without any 
reflection, there are, I believe, few images, and those, prob- 
ably, are all copied from books. That which surprised and 
gratified me most, when roving about Switzerland, was the 
sudden development of the faculty of illustrating my thoughts 
and feelings which took place. Every object that crossed me 
in some way associated itself with my moral emotions. Not 
a mountain, or lake, or river, not a tree, or flower, or bird, 
that did not blend with some thought, or fancy, or passion, 
and become the lively personification of conceptions that lie 
sleeping in abstraction. 

It is singular that, with all this, I never felt any desire 
to write. I never thought of writing. I never thought of the 
future, or of man, or fame. I was content to exist. I began 
from this moment to suspect, what I have since learnt firmly 
to believe, that the sense of existence is the greatest happiness ; 
and that, deprived of every worldly advantage which is sup- 
posed so necessary to our felicity, life, provided a man be not 
immured in a dungeon, must nevertheless be inexpressibly de- 
lightful. If, in striking the balance of sensation, misery were 
found to predominate, no human being would endure the curse 
of existence; but, however vast may be the wretchedness occa- 
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sioned to us by the accidents of life, the certain sum of happi- 
ness, which is always supplied by our admirably-contrived 
being, ever supports us under the burden. Those who are 
sufficiently interested with my biography to proceed with it, 
will find, as they advance, that this is a subject on which I am 
qualified to offer an opinion. 

I returned from these glowing rambles to my headquarters, 
which was usually Geneva. I returned like the bees, laden 
with treasure. I mused over all the beautiful images that had 
occurred to me, and all the new characters that had risen in 
my mind, and all the observations of Nature which hereafter 
would perhaps permit me to delineate what was beautiful. 
For, the moment that I mingled again with men, I wished to 
influence them. But I had no immediate or definite intention 
of appealing to their sympathies. Each hour I was more con- 
scious of the long apprenticeship that was necessary in the 
cunning craft for which, as I conceived, I possessed a pre- 
disposition. I thought of “Manstein” as of a picture painted 
by a madman in the dark; and, when I remembered that crude 
performance, and gazed upon the beauty, and the harmony, 
and the fitting parts of the great creations around me, my 
cheek has often burned, even in solitude. 

In these moments, rather of humility than despondence, I 
would fly for consolation to the blue waters of that beautiful 
lake, whose shores have ever been the favorite haunt of genius, 
the fair and gentle Leman. 

Nor is there, indeed, in nature a sight more lovely than to 
watch, at decline of day, the last embrace of the sun lingering 
on the rosy glaciers of the White Mountain. Soon, too soon, 
the great luminary dies; the warm peaks subside into purple 
and then die into a ghostly white; but soon, ah! not too soon, 
the moon springs up from behind a mountain, flings over 
the lake a stream of light, and the sharp glaciers glitter like 
silver. 

I have often passed the whole night upon these enchanted 
waters, contemplating their beautiful variety ; and, indeed, if 
anything can console one for the absence of the moon and 
stars, it would be to watch the lightning, on a dark night, on 
this superb lake. It is incessant, and sometimes in four or 
five different places at the same time. In the morning Leman 
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loses its ultramarine tint, and is covered with the shadows of 
mountains and chateaux. 

In mountain valleys it is beautiful to watch the effect of 
the rising and setting of the sun. The high peaks are first 
illumined, the soft yellow light then tips the lower elevations, 
and the bright golden showers soon bathe the whole valley, 
excepting a dark streak at the bottom, which is often not vis- 
ited by sunlight. The effect of sunset is perhaps still more 
lovely. The highest peaks are those which the sun loves most. 
One by one the mountains, according to their elevation, steal 
into darkness, and the rosy tint is often suffused over the peaks 
and glaciers of Mont Blanc, while the whole world below is 
enveloped in the darkest twilight. 

What is it that makes me dwell upon these scenes, , which, 
with all their loveliness, I have never again visited? Is it, 
indeed, the memory of their extreme beauty, or of the happy 
hours they afforded me; or is it because I am approaching a 
period of my life which I sometimes feel I shall never have 
courage to delineate? 


CHAPTERS IT 


HE thunder roared, the flashing lightning revealed only 

one universal mist, the wind tore up the pines by their 
roots and flung them down into the valley, the rain descended 
in inundating gusts. 

When once I had resolved to quit Geneva, my desire to 
reach Venice returned upon me in all its original force. I 
had traveled to the foot of the Simplon without a moment’s 
delay, and now I had the mortification to be detained there in 
a wretched mountain village, intersected by a torrent whose 
roar was deafening, and with large white clouds sailing about 
the streets. 

The storm had lasted three days; no one had ever heard 
of such a storm at this time of the year; it was quite impossi- 
ble to pass; it was quite impossible to say when it would end, 
or what would happen. The poor people only hoped that no 
evil was impending over the village of Brieg. As for myself, 
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when, day after day, I awoke only to find the thunder more 
awful, the lightning more vivid, and the mist more gloomy, 
I began to believe that my two angels were combating on the 
height of Simplon, and that some supernatural and, perhaps, 
Sse power would willingly prevent me from entering 
taly. 

I retired to bed, I flung my cloak upon a chair opposite 
to a blazing wood fire, and I soon fell asleep. I dreamt that 
I was in the vast hall of a palace, and that it was full of rev- 
erend and bearded men in rich dresses. They were seated at 
a council table, upon which their eyes were fixed, and I, who 
had recently entered, stood aside. And suddenly the Presi- 
dent raised his head, and observed me, and beckoned to me 
with much dignity. And I advanced to him, and he extended 
to me his hand, and said, with a gracious smile, “You have 
been long expected.” 

The council broke up, the members dispersed, and by his 
desire I followed the President. And we entered another 
chamber, which was smaller, but covered with pictures, and 
on one side of the door was a portrait of Julius Cesar, and on 
the other one of myself. And my guide turned his head, and 
pointing to the paintings, said: “You see you have been long 
expected. There is a great resemblance between you and your 
uncle.” 

And my companion suddenly disappeared, and being alone 
I walked up to a large window, but I could distinguish nothing, 
except when the lightning revealed the thick gloom. And the 
thunder rolled over the palace. And I knelt down and prayed, 
and suddenly the window was irradiated, and the bright form 
of a female appeared. Her fair hair reached beneath her 
waist, her countenance was melancholy yet seraphic. In her 
hand she held a crucifix. And I said, “Oeblessed Magdalen, 
have you at last returned? I haverbeen long wandering in the 
wilderness, and methought you had forgotten me. And, in- 
deed, I am about again to go forth, but Heaven frowns upon 
my pilgrimage.” And she smiled and said, “Sunshine succeeds 
storm. You have been long expected.” And, as she spoke, 
she vanished, and I looked again through the window, and 
beheld a beautiful city very fair in the sun. Its marble palaces 
rose on each side of a broad canal, and a multitude of boats 
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skimmed over the blue water. And I knew where I was. And 
I descended from the palace to the brink of the canal, and 
my original guide saluted me, and in his company I entered 
a gondola. 

A clap of thunder broke over the very house and woke me. I 
jumped up in my bed, and stared. I beheld sitting in my room the 
same venerable personage, in whose presence I had the moment 
before found myself. The embers of the fire shot forth a faint 
and flickering light. I felt that I had been asleep and had 
dreamed. I even remembered where I was. I was not in any 
way confused. Yet before me was this mysterious companion, 
gazing upon me with the same gracious dignity with which he 
had at first beheld me in the palace. I remained sitting up in 
my bed, staring with starting eyes and opened mouth. Grad- 
ually his image became fainter and fainter. His features melted 
away, his form also soon dissolved, and I discovered only the 
empty chair and hanging cloak. 

I jumped out of bed. The storm still raged. A bell was 
tolling. Few things are more awful than a bell tolling in a 
storm. It was about three hours past midnight. I called 
Lausanne. 

“Lausanne,” I said, “I am resolved to cross the mountain 
by sunrise, come what come may. Offer any rewards, make 
what promises you please, but I am resolved to cross, even in 
the teeth of an avalanche.” Although I am a person easily 
managed in little matters, and especially by servants, I spoke 
in a tone which Lausanne sufficiently knew me to feel to be 
decisive. He was not one of those men who make or imagine 
difficulties, but on the contrary, fruitful in discovering expedi- 
ents, yet he seemed not a little surprised, and slightly hesitated. 

“Lausanne,” I said, “if you think it too dangerous to ven- 
ture, I release you from your duty. But cross the mountain 
I shall, and in two or three hours, even if I cross it alone.” 

He quitted the room. I threw a fresh log upon the fire, 
and repeated to myself, “J have been long expected.” 
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CHAPTER III 


EFORE six o’clock all was prepared. Besides the postil- 
ions, Lausanne engaged several guides. I think we must 
have been about six hours ascending, certainly not more, and 
this does not much exceed the usual course. I had occasion 
on this, as I have since in many other conjunctures, to observe 
what an admirable animal is man when thrown upon his own 
resources in danger. The coolness, the courage, the persever- 
ance, the acuteness, and the kindness with which my compan- 
ions deported themselves, were as remarkable as they were de- 
lightful. As for myself, I could do nothing but lean back in 
the carriage and trust to their experience and energy. It was 
indeed awful. We were almost always enveloped in mist, and 
if a violent gust for a moment dissipated the vapor, it was 
only to afford a glimpse of the precipices on whose very brink 
we were making our way. Nothing is more terrific than the 
near roar of a cataract in the dark. It is horrible. As for 
myself, I will confess that I was more than once fairly fright- 
ened, and when the agitated shouts of my companions indi- 
cated the imminence of the impending danger, I felt very much 
’ like a man who had raised a devil that he can not lay. 

The storm was only on the lower part of the mountain. 
As we ascended, it became clearer. The scene was absolute 
desolation. At length we arrived at a small table-land, sur- 
rounded by slight elevations, the whole covered with eternal 
snow. Cataracts were coursing down these hills in all direc- 
tions, and the plain was covered with the chaotic forms of 
crumbled avalanches. The sky was a thick, dingy white. My 
men gave a loud shout of exultation and welcomed me to the 
summit of Simplon. 

Here I shook hands and parted with my faithful guides. 
As I was enveloping myself in my furs, the clouds broke 
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toward Italy, and a beautiful streak of blue sky seemed the 
harbinger of the Ausonian heaven. I felt in high spirits, and 
we dashed down the descent with an ease and rapidity that 
pleasantly reminded me, by the contrast, of our late labor. 

A descent down one of the high Alps is a fine thing. It 
is very exciting to scamper through one of those sublime tun- 
nels, cut through solid rocks six thousand feet above the 
ocean; to whirl along those splendid galleries over precipices 
whose terminations are invisible; to gallop through passes, as 
if you were flying from the companions of the avalanches 
which are dissolving at your feet; to spin over bridges span- 
ning a roaring and rushing torrent, and to dash through nar- 
row gorges backed with eternal snows peeping over the nearer 
and blacker background. 

It was a sudden turn. Never shall I forget it. I called 
to Lausanne to stop, and notwithstanding the difficulty, they 
clogged the wheels with stones. It was a sudden turn of the 
road. It came upon me like a spirit. The quick change of 
scenery around me had disturbed my mind, and prevented me 
from dwelling upon the idea. So it came upon me unexpect- 
edly, most, most unexpectedly. Ah, why did I not then die? 
I was too happy. I stood up to gaze for the first time upon 
Italy, and the tears stole down my cheek. 

Yes! yes! I at length gazed upon those beautiful and glit- 
tering plains. Yes! yes! I at length beheld those purple moun- 
tains, and drank the balmy breath of that fragrant and liquid 
air. After such longing, after all the dull misery. of my melan- 
choly life, was this great boon indeed accorded me! Why, 
why did I not then die? I was indeed, indeed, too happy! 
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COAR TERS LV 


AWOKE. IT asked myself, “Am I indeed in Italy?” I could 

scarcely refrain from shouting with joy. While dressing, 
I asked many questions of Lausanne, that his answers might 
assure me of this incredible happiness. When he left the 
room, I danced about the chamber like a madman. 

“Am I indeed in Italy?” My morning’s journey was the 
most satisfactory answer. Although, of late, the business of 
my life had been only to admire Nature, my progress was 
nevertheless one uninterrupted gaze. 

Those azure mountains, those shining lakes, those gardens, 
and palaces, and statues, those cupolaed convents crowning 
luxuriant wooded hills, and flanked by a single but most grace- 
ful tree, the undulation of shore, the projecting headland, the 
receding bay, the roadside unenclosed, yet bounded with wal- 
nut, and vine, and fig, and acacia, and almond trees, bending 
down under their bursting fruit, the wonderful effect of light 
and shade, the trunks of all the trees, looking black as ebony, 
and their thick foliage, from the excessive light, quite thin and 
transparent in the sunshine, the white sparkling villages, each 
with a church with a tall, slender tower, and large melons 
trailing over the marble wall; and, above all, the extended 
prospect, so striking after the gloom of Alpine passes, and so 
different in its sunny light from the reflected, unearthly glare 
of eternal snows; yes, yes, this indeed was Italy! I could not 
doubt my felicity, even if I had not marked, with curious ad- 
miration, the black eyes and picturesque forms that were flash- 
ing and glancing about me in all directions. 

Milan, with its poetic opera, and Verona, gay amid the 
mingling relics of two thousand years, and Vicenza, with its 
Palladian palaces and gates of triumph, and pensive Padua, 
with its studious colonnades—I tore myself from their attrac- 
tions. Their choicest memorials only accelerated my progress, 
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only made me more anxious to gain the chief seat of the won- 
derful and romantic people who had planted in all their market- 
places the winged lion of St. Mark, and raised their wild and 
Saracenic piles between Roman amphitheatres and feudal 
castles. 

I was upon the Brenta, upon that river over which I had 
so often mused beneath the rigor of a Scandinavian heaven; 
the Brenta was before me, with all those villas, which, in their 
number, their variety, and their splendor, form the only mod- 
ern creation that can be ranked with the Baie of imperial 
Rome. I had quitted Padua at an early hour to reach Venice 
before sunset. Half-way, the horses jibbed on the sandy road, 
and a spring of the carriage was broken. To pass the time, 
while this accident was repairing, Lausanne suggested to me 
to visit a villa at hand, which was celebrated for the beauty of 
its architecture and gardens. It was inhabited only by an old 
domestic, who attended me over the building. The vast suite 
of chambers, and their splendid although ancient decorations, 
were the first evidence that I had yet encountered of that 
domestic magnificence of the Venetians of which I had heard 
so much. I walked forth into the gardens alone, to rid myself 
of the garrulous domestic. I proceeded along a majestic ter- 
race, covered with orange trees, at the end of which was a 
beautiful chapel. The door was unlocked, and I entered. A 
large crucifix of ebony was placed upon the altar, and partly 
concealed a picture placed over the Holy Table. Yet the pic- 
ture could not escape me. Oh! no; it could not escape me, 
for it was the original of that famous Magdalen which had, 
so many years before, and in so different a place, produced 
so great a revolution in my feelings. I remained before it 
some time; and as I gazed upon it the history of my life was 
again acted before me. I quitted the chapel, revolving in my 
mind this strange coincidence, and crossing the lawn I came 
to a temple which a fanciful possessor had dedicated to his 
friends. Over the portal was an inscription. I raised my 
sight and read: “Enter; you have been long expected!” 

I started, and looked around, but all was silent. I turned 
pale, and hesitated to go in. I examined the inscription again. 
My courage rallied, and I found myself in a small but ele- 
gant banqueting house, furnished, but apparently long disused. 
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I threw myself into a seat at the head of the table, and, full 
of a rising superstition, I almost expected that some of the 
venerable personages of my dream would enter to share my 
feast. They came not; half an hour passed away; I rose, and, 
without premeditation, I wrote upon the wall, “Jf I have been 
long expected, I have at length arrived.. Be you also UAE: 
to the call.” 


CHAPTER GY. 


N hour before sunset I arrived at Fusina, and beheld, four 

or five miles out at sea, the towers and cupolas of Venice 

suffused with a rich, golden light, and rising out of the bright 

blue waters. Not an exclamation escaped me. I felt like a man 

who has achieved a great object. I was full of calm exulta- 

tion, but the strange incident of the morning made me serious 
and pensive. 

As our gondolas glided over the great Lagune, the excite- 
ment of the spectacle reanimated me. The buildings that I 
had so fondly studied in books and pictures rose up before me. 
I knew them all; I required no cicerone. One by one I caught 
the hooded cupolas of St. Mark, the tall Campanile red in the 
sun, the Moresque Palace of the Doges, the deadly Bridge of 
Sighs, and the dark structure to which it leads. Here my 
gondola quitted the Lagune, and, turning up a small canal, and 
passing under a bridge which connected the quays, stopped at 
the steps of a palace. 

I ascended a staircase of marble. I passed through a gal- 
lery crowded with statues. I was ushered into spacious apart- 
ments, the floors of which were marble, and the hangings satin. 
The ceilings were painted by Tintoretto and his scholars, and 
were full of Turkish trophies and triumphs over the Ottoman. 
The furniture was of the same rich material as the hangings, 
and the gilding, although of two hundred years’ duration, as 
bright and burnished as the costly equipment of a modern pal- 
ace. From my balcony of blinds I looked upon the great 
Lagune. It was one of those glorious sunsets which render 
Venice, in spite of her degradation, still famous. THe sky 
and sea vied in the brilliant multiplicity of their blended tints. 
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The tall shadows of her Palladian churches flung themselves 
over the glowing and transparent wave out of which they 
sprang. The quays were crowded with joyous groups, and 
the black gondolas flitted like sea-serpents over the red and 
rippling waters. 

I hastened to the Place of St. Mark. It was crowded and 
illuminated. Three gorgeous flags waved on the mighty 
staffs, which are opposite to the church in all the old draw- 
ings, and which once bore the standards of Candia, and Cyprus, 
and the Morea. The coffee-houses were full, and gay parties, 
seated on chairs in the open air, listened to the music of mili- 
tary bands, while they refreshed themselves with confectionery 
so rich and fanciful that it excites the admiration of all trav- 
elers, but which I since discovered in Turkey to be Oriental. 
The variety of costume was also great. The dress of the 
lower orders in Venice is still unchanged; many of the mid- 
dle classes yet wear the cap and cloak. The Hungarian and 
the German military, and the bearded Jew, with his black 
velvet cap and flowing robes, are observed with curiosity. A 
few days also' before my arrival the Austrian squadron had 
carried into Venice a Turkish ship and two Greek vessels, 
which had violated the neutrality. Their crews now mingled 
with the crowd. I beheld, for the first time, the haughty and 
turbaned Ottoman, sitting cross-legged on his carpet under a 
colonnade, sipping his coffee and smoking a long chibouk, 
and the Greeks, with their small red caps, their high fore- 
heads and arched eyebrows. 

Can this be modern Venice? I thought. Can this be the 
silent, and gloomy, and decaying city, over whose dishonor- 
able misery I have so often wept? Could it ever have been 
more enchanting? Are not these indeed still subjects of a 
Doge, and still the bridegrooms of the ocean? Alas, the bril- 
liant scene was aS unusual as unexpected, and was accounted 
for by its being the feast day of a favorite saint. Neverthe- 
less, I rejoiced at the unaccustomed appearance of the city at 
my entrance, and still I recall with pleasure the delusive mo- 
ments, when, strolling about the Place of St. Mark the first 
evening that I was in Venice, I mingled for a moment in a 
scene that reminded me of her lost light-heartedness, and of 
that unrivaled gaiety which so long captivated polished Europe. 


GRAND CANAL OF VENICE 
Tue City’s Marin ARTERY 
ScENE OF COMMERCE AND MAGNIFICENCE 


The marble palaces of my ancestors rose on 
each side, like a series of vast and solemn 
temples. How sublime were their broad fronts 
bathed in the mystic light, whose softened 
tints concealed the ravages of time. 
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The moon was now in her pride. I wandered once more 
to the quay, and heard for the first time a serenade. A jug- 
gler was conjuring in a circle under the walls of my hotel, 
and an itinerant opera was performing on the bridge. It is by 
moonlight that Venice is indeed an enchanted city. The effect 
of the floods of silver light upon the twinkling fretwork of the 
Moresco architecture, the total absence of all harsh sounds, 
the never-ceasing music on the waters, produce an effect upon 
the mind which can not be experienced in any other city. As 
I stood gazing upon the broad track of brilliant light that 
quivered over the Lagune, a gondolier saluted me. I entered 
his boat, and desired him to row me to the Grand Canal. 

The marble palaces of my ancestors rose on each side, like 
a series of vast and solemn temples. How sublime were their 
broad fronts bathed in the mystic light, whose softened tints 
concealed the ravages of Time, and made us dream only of 
their eternity! And could these great creations ever die! I 
viewed them with a devotion which I can not believe to have 
been surpassed in the most patriotic period of the Republic. 
How willingly would I have given my life to have once more 
filled their mighty halls with the proud retainers of their free 
and victorious nobles! 

As I proceeded along the canal, and retired from the quar- 
ter of St. Mark, the sounds of merriment gradually died away. 
The light string of a guitar alone tinkled in the distance, and 
the lamp of a gondola, swiftly shooting by, indicated some 
gay, perhaps anxious, youth hastening to the general rendez- 
vous of festivity and love. The course of the canal bent, and 
the moon was hid behind a broad, thick arch which, black, yet 
sharply defined, spanned the breadth of the water. I beheld 
the famous Rialto. 

Was it possible? was it true? was I not all this time in 
a reverie, gazing upon a drawing in Winter’s studio? Was 
it not some delicious dream? some delicious dream from which 
perhaps this moment I was about to be roused to cold, dull 
life? I struggled not to wake, yet, from a nervous desire to 
move and put the vision to the test, I ordered the gondolier 
to row to the side of the canal, jumped out, and hurried to 
the bridge. Each moment I expected that the arch would 
tremble and part, and that the surrounding palaces would dis- 
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solve into mist, that the lights would be extinguished and the 
music cease, and that I should find myself in my old chamber 
in my father’s house. 

I hurried along; I was anxious to reach the centre of the 
bridge before I woke. “It seemed like the crowning incident 
of a dream, which, it is remarkable, never occurs, and which, 
from the very anxiety it occasions, only succeeds in breaking 
our magical slumbers. 

I stood upon the Rialto; I beheld on each side of me, rising 
out of the waters, which they shadowed with their solemn 
image, those colossal and gorgeous structures raised from the 
spoils of the teeming Orient, with their pillars of rare mar- 
bles, and their costly portals of jasper, and porphyry, and 
agate; I beheld them ranged in majestic order, and streaming 
with the liquid moonlight. Within these walls my fathers 
reveled! 

I bowed my head and covered my face with my hands. I 
could gaze no more upon that fair but melancholy vision. 

A loud but melodious chorus broke upon the air. I looked 
up, and marked the tumultuous waving of many torches, and 
heard the trampling of an approaching multitude. They were 
at the foot of the bridge. They advanced, they approached. 
A choir of priests, bearing in triumph the figure of a saint, 
and followed by a vast crowd carrying lights, and garlands, 
and banners, and joining in a joyful hymn, swept by me. As 
they passed they sung: 


“WAVE YOUR BANNERS! SOUND, SOUND YOUR VOICES! FOR HE 
HAS COME, HE HAS COME! OUR SAINT AND OUR LORD! HE HAS 
COME, IN PRIDE AND IN GLORY, TO GREET WITH LOVE HIS 
ADRIAN BRIDE.” 


It is singular, but these words struck me as applicable to 
myself. The dream at the foot of the Alps, and the inscrip- 
tion in the garden on the Brenta, and the picture in the chapel, 
there was a connection in all these strange incidents, which 
indeed harmonized with my early life and feelings. I fully 
believed myself the object of an omnipotent Destiny, over 
which I had no control. I delivered myself up without a strug- 
gle to the eventful course of time. I returned home pensive, 
yet prepared for a great career, and when the drum of the 
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Hungarian guard sounded as I entered the Lagune, I could 
not help fancying that its hurried note was ominous of surprise 
and consternation. I remembered that, when a boy, saunter- 
ing with Muszus, I believed that I had a predisposition for 
conspiracies, and I could not forget that, of all places in the 
world, Venice was the one in which I should most desire to find 
myself a conspirator. 

I returned to the hotel, but, as I was little inclined to slum- 
ber, I remained walking up and down the gallery, which, on 
my arrival, amid the excitement of so many distracting objects, 
I had but slightly noticed. I was struck by its size and its 
magnificence, and, as I looked upon the long row of statues 
gleaming in the white moonlight, I could not refrain from 
pondering over the melancholy fortunes of the high race who 
had lost this sumptuous inheritance commemorating, even in 
its present base uses, their noble exploits, magnificent tastes,and 
costly habits. 

Lausanne entered. I inquired if he knew to what family 
of the Republic this building had originally belonged? 

“This was the Palazzo Contarini, sir.” 

I was glad that he could not mark my agitation. 

“T thought,” I rejoined after a moment’s hesitation, “I 
thought the Palazzo Contarini was on the Grand Canal.” 

“There is a Palazzo Contarini on the Grand Canal, sir, but 
this is the original palace of the House. When I traveled 
with my lord, twenty-five years ago, and was at Venice, the 
Contarini family still maintained both establishments.” 

“And now?” I inquired. This was the first time that I 
had ever held any conversation with Lausanne, for, although 
I was greatly pleased with his talents, and could not be insensi- 
ble to his ever-watchful care, I had from the first suspected 
that he was a secret agent of my father’s, and although I 
thought fit to avail myself of his abilities, I had studiously 
withheld from him my confidence. 

“The family of Contarini is, I believe, extinct,” replied 
Lausanne. 

“Ah!” Then thinking that something should be said to 
account for my ignorance of that with which, apparently, I 
ought to have been well acquainted, I added in a careless 
voice, “We have never kept up any intercourse with our Italian 
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connections, which I do not regret, for I shall not enter into 
society here.” 

The moment that I uttered this I felt the weakness of 
attempting to mystify Lausanne, who probably knew much 
more of the reasons of this non-intercourse than myself. He 
was moving away, when I called him back with the intention 
of speaking to him fully upon the subject of my early specula- 
tions. I longed to converse with him about my mother, and 
my father’s youth, about everything that had happened. 

“Lausanne,” I said. 

He returned. The moon shone brightly upon his imper- 
turbable and inscrutable countenance. I saw only my father’s 
spy. A feeling of false shame prevented me from speaking. I 
did not like frankly to confess my ignorance upon such deli- 
cate subjects to one who would probably affirm his inability 
to enlighten me, and I knew enough of him to be convinced 
that I could not acquire by stratagem that which he would 
not willingly communicate. 

“Lausanne,” I said, “take lights into my room. I am going 
to bed.” 


CHAPTER SV I: 


NOTHER sun rose upon Venice, and presented to me the 
city, whose image I had so early acquired. In the heart 

of a multitude there was stillness. I looked out from the 
balcony on the crowded quays of yesterday; one or two idle 
porters were stretched in sleep on the scorching pavement, and 
a solitary gondola stole over the gleaming waters. This was all. 
It was the Villeggiatura, and the absence of the nobility 
from the city invested it with an aspect even more deserted 
than it would otherwise have exhibited. I cared not for this. 
For me, indeed, Venice, silent and desolate, owned a greater 
charm than it could have commanded with all its feeble imi- 
tation of the worthless bustle of a modern metropolis. I con- 
gratulated myself on the choice season of the year in which 
I had arrived at this enchanting city. I do not think that 
I could have endured to be disturbed by the frivolous sights 
and sounds of society, before I had formed a full acquaint- 
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ance with all those marvels of art that command our constant 
admiration while gliding about the lost capital of the Doges, 
and before I had yielded a free flow to those feelings of poetic 
melancholy which swell up in the soul as we contemplate this 
memorable theatre of human action, wherein have been per- 
formed so many of man’s most famous and most graceful , 
deeds. 

If I were to assign the particular quality which conduces 
to that dreamy and voluptuous existence which men of high 
imagination experience in Venice, I should describe it as the 
feeling of abstraction which is remarkable in that city and 
peculiar to it. Venice is the only city which can yield the 
magical delights of solitude. All is still and silent. No rude 
sound disturbs your reveries; Fancy, therefore, is not put to 
flight. No rude sound distracts your self-consciousness. This 
renders existence intense. We feel everything. And we feel 
thus keenly in a city not only eminently beautiful, not only 
abounding in wonderful creations of art, but each step of 
which is hallowed ground, quick with associations that, in 
their more various nature, their nearer relation to ourselves, 
and perhaps their more picturesque character, exercise a 
greater influence over the imagination than the more antique 
story of Greece and Rome. We feel all this in a city, too, 
which, although her lustre be indeed dimmed, can still count 
among her daughters maidens fairer than the orient pearls 
with which her warriors once loved to deck them. Poetry, 
Tradition, and Love, these are the graces that have invested 
with an ever-charming cestus this Aphrodite of cities. 

As for myself, ere the year drew to a close, I was so cap- 
tivated with the life of blended contemplation and pleasure 
which fF led in this charming city, that I entirely forgot my 
great plan of comprehensive travel that was to induce such 
important results; and, not conceiving that earth could yield 
me a spot where time could flow on in a more beautiful and 
tranquil measure, more exempt from worldly anxiety, and 
more free from vulgar thoughts, I determined to become a 
Venetian resident. So I quitted the house of my fathers, which 
its proprietor would not give up to me, and in which, under its 
present fortune, I could not bear to live, converted Lausanne 
into a major-domo, and engaged a palace on the Grand Canal. 
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CHAPTER. VIt 


HERE is in Venice a very ancient church, situated in an 
obscure quarter of the city, whither I was in the habit of 
often resorting. It is full of the tombs of Contarinis. Two 
doges under their fretwork canopies, with their hands crossed 
over their breasts and their heads covered with their caps of 
state, and reposing on pillows, lie on each side of the altar. 
On the platform before the church, as you ascend the steps 
from your gondola, is a colossal statue of a Contarini who 
defeated the Genoese. It is a small church, built and en- 
dowed by the family. Masses are there to this day sung for 
their souls. 

One sunshiny afternoon I entered this church, and re- 
paired, as was my custom, to the altar, which, with its tombs, 
was partially screened from the body of the building, being 
lighted by the large window in front, which considerably 
overtopped the screen. They were singing a mass in the nave, 
and I placed myself at the extreme side of the altar, in the 
shade of one of the tombs, and gazed upon the other. The 
sun was nearly setting; the opposite tomb was bathed with 
the soft, warm light which streamed in from the window. 
I remained watching the placid and heroic countenance of 
the old doge, the sunlight playing on it till it seemed to smile. 
The melodious voices of the choir, praying for Contarini, came 
flowing along the roof with so much sentiment and sweet- 
ness that I was soon wrapped in self-oblivion; and although 
my eye was apparently fixed upon the tomb, my mind wan- 
dered in delightful abstraction. 

A temporary cessation of the music called me to myself. 
I looked around, and, to my surprise, I beheld a female figure 
kneeling before the altar. At this moment the music recom- 
menced. She evidently did not observe me. She threw over 
her shoulders the black veil with which her face had hitherto 
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been covered. Her eyes were fixed upon the ground, her 
hands raised, and pressed together in prayer. I had never 
beheld so beautiful a being. She was very young, and her 
countenance perfectly fair, but without color, or tinted only 
with the transient flush of devotion. Her features were deli- 
cate, yet sharply defined. I could mark her long eyelashes 
touching her cheek; and her dark hair, parted on her white 
brow, fell on each side of her face in tresses of uncommon 
length and lustre. Altogether she was what I had sometimes 
fancied as the ideal of Venetian beauty. As I watched her, 
her invocation ceased, and she raised her large, dark eyes with 
an expression of melancholy that I never shall forget. 

And as I gazed upon’ her, instead of feeling agitated and 
excited, a heaviness crept over my frame, and a drowsiness 
stole over my senses. Enraptured by her presence, anxiously 
desirous to ascertain who she might be, I felt, to my con- 
sternation, each moment more difficulty in moving, even in 
seeing. The tombs, the altar, the kneeling suppliant, moved 
confusedly together and mingled into mist, and sinking back 
on the tomb which supported me, I fell, as I supposed, into a 
deep slumber. 

I dreamed that a long line of Venetian nobles, two by two, 
passed before me, and as they passed they saluted me; and the 
two doges were there, and as they went by they smiled and 
waved their bonnets. And suddenly there appeared my father 
alone, and he was dressed in a northern dress, the hunting- 
dress I wore in the forest of Jonsterna, and he stopped and 
looked upon me with great severity, and I withdrew my eye, 
for I could not bear his glance, and when I looked up again he 
was not there, but the lady of the altar. She stood before 
me, clinging to a large crucifix, a large crucifix of ebony, the 
same that I had beheld in the chapel in the gardens on the 
Brenta. The tears hung quivering on her agitated face. I 
would have rushed forward to console her, but I awoke. 

I awoke, looked around, and remembered everything. She 
was not there. It was twilight, and the tombs were barely 
perceptible. All was silent. I stepped forth from the altar 
into the body of the church, where a single acolyte was fold- 
ing up the surplices and placing them in a trunk. I inquired 
if he had seen any lady go out; but he had seen nothing. 
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He stared at my puzzled look, which was the look of a man 
roused from a vivid dream. I went forth; one of my gon- 
doliers was lying on the steps. I asked him also if he had 
seen any lady go out. He assured me that no person had 
come forth, except the priests. Was there any other way? 
They believed not. I endeavored to reenter the church to 
examine, but it was locked. 


CHAPTER VIII 


F ever the science of metaphysics cease to be a frivolous 

assemblage of unmeaning phrases, and we attempt to ac- 
quire that knowledge of our nature which is, doubtless, open 
to us, by the assistance of facts instead of words; if ever, in 
short, the philosophy of the human mind shall be based on 
demonstration instead of dogma, the strange incident just 
related will, perhaps, not be considered the wild delusion of 
a crack-brained visionary. For myself, I have no doubt that 
the effect produced upon me by the lady in the church was a 
magnetic influence, and that the slumber, which at the mo- 
ment occasioned me so much annoyance and so much astonish- 
ment, was nothing less than a luminous trance. 

I knew nothing of these high matters then, and I returned 
to my palace in a state of absolute confusion. It was so 
reasonable to believe that I had fallen asleep, and that the 
whole was a dream. Everything was thus satisfactorily 
accounted for. Nevertheless, I could not overcome my strong 
conviction that the slumber, which I could not deny, was only 
a secondary incident, and that I had positively, really, abso- 
lutely, beheld kneeling before the altar that identical and 
transcendent form which, in my dream or vision, I had marked 
clinging to the cross. 

I examined the gondoliers on my return home, but elicited 
nothing. I examined myself the whole evening, and resolved 
that I had absolutely seen her. I attended at the church the 
next day; but nothing occurred. I spoke to the priests, and 
engaged one to keep a constant observation; still nothing ever 
transpired. 
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The Villeggiatura was over; the great families returned; 
the carnival commenced; Venice was full and gay. There 
were assemblies every evening. The news that a young for- 
eign nobleman had come to reside at Venice, of course, quickly 
spread. My establishment, my quality, and, above all, my 
name, insured me an hospitable reception, although I knew 
not a single individual, and, of course, had not a single letter. 
I did not encourage their attentions, and went nowhere, 
except to the opera, which opened with the carnival. I have 
a passion for instrumental music, but I admire little the human 
voice, which appears to me, with all our exertions, a poor 
instrument. Sense and sentiment, too, are always sacrificed 
to dexterity and caprice. A grand orchestra fills my mind 
with ideas; I forget everything in the stream of invention. 
A prima donna is very ravishing; but while I listen I am a 
mere man of the world, or hardly sufficiently well bred to 
conceal my weariness. 

The effect of music upon the faculty of invention is a subject 
on which I have long curiously observed and deeply meditated. 
It is a finer prelude to creation than to execution. It is well 
to meditate upon a subject under the influence of music, but 
to execute we should be alone, and supported only by our 
essential and internal strength. Were I writing, music would 
produce the same effect upon me as wine. I should for a 
moment feel an unnatural energy and fire, but, in a few min- 
utes, I should discover that I shadowed forth only fantoms; 
my power of expression would die away, and my pen would 
fall upon the insipid and lifeless page. The greatest advan- 
tage that a writer can derive from music is that it teaches 
most exquisitely the art of development. It is in remarking 
the varying recurrence of a great composer to the same theme 
that a poet may learn how to dwell upon the phases of a pas- 
sion, how to exhibit a mood of mind under all its alterations, 
and gradually to pour forth the full tide of feeling. 

The last week of the carnival arrived, in which they attempt 
to compress all the frolic that should be diffused over the rest 
of the forty days, which, it must be confessed, are dull enough. 
At Venice the beauty and the wildness of the carnival still 
linger. St. Mark’s Place was crowded with masks. It was 
even more humorous to observe these grotesque forms in 
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repose than in action; to watch a monster, with a nose a foot 
long and asses’ ears, eating an ice; or a mysterious being, 
with a face like a dolphin, refreshing herself with a fan as 
huge as a parasol. The houses were clothed with carpets and 
tapestry; every place was illuminated, and everybody pelted 
with sweetmeats and sugar-plums. No one ever seemed to 
go to bed; the water was covered with gondolas, and every- 
body strummed a guitar. 

During the last nights of the carnival it is the practise 
to convert the opera house into a ballroom, and on these occa- 
sions the highest orders are masked. The scene is very gay 
and amusing. In some boxes a supper is always ready, at 
which all guests are welcome. But masked you must be. It 
is even strict etiquette on these occasions for ladies to ramble 
about the theatre unattended, and the great diversion, of 
course, is the extreme piquancy of the incognito conversa- 
tions ; since, in a limited circle, in which few are unknown to 
each other, it is not difficult to impregnate this slight parley 
with a sufficient quantity of Venetian salt. 

I went to one of these balls, as I thought something amusing 
might occur. I went in a domino, and was careful not to enter 
my box, lest I should be discovered. As I was sauntering along 
one of the rooms near the stage, a female mask saluted me. 

“We did not expect you,” she said. 

“T only came to meet you,” I replied. 

“You are more gallant than we supposed you to be.” 

“The world is seldom charitable,” I said. 

“They say you are in love.” 

“You are the last person to consider that wonderful.” 

“Really quite chivalric. Why! they said you are quite a 
wild man.” 

“But you, Signora, have tamed me.” 

“But do you know they say you are in love?” 

“Well, doubtless with a charming person.” 

“Oh! yes, a very charming person. Do you know they 
say you are Count Narcissus, and in love with yourself?” 

“Do they, indeed! They seem to say vastly agreeable 
things, I think. Very witty, upon my honor.” 

“Oh! very witty, no doubt of that, and you should be a 
judge of wit, you know, because you are a poet.” 
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“You seem to know me well.” 

“T think Ido. You are the young gentleman, are you not, 
who has quarreled with his papa?” 

“That is a very vague description.” 

“T can give you some further details.” 

“Pray spare me and yourself.” 

“Do you know I have written your character?” 

“Indeed! It is doubtless as accurate as most others.” 

“Oh! it is founded upon the best authorities. There is 
only one part imperfect. I wish to give an account of your 
works. Will you give me a list?” 

“I must have an equivalent, and something more inter- 
esting than my own character.” 

“Meet me to-night at the Countess Malbrizzi’s.’’ 

“T can not, I do not know her.” 

“Do not you know that, in carnival time, a mask may 
enter any house? After the ball, all will be there. Will you 
meet me? I am now engaged.” 

This seemed the opening of an adventure which youth 
is not inclined to shun. I assented, and the mask glided away, 
leaving me in great confusion and amazement at her evident 
familiarity with my history. 


CHAPTER IX 


ARRIVED at the steps of the Malbrizzi Palace amid a 
crowd of gondolas. I ascended without any announce- 
ment into-the saloons, which were full of guests. I found, to 
my great annoyance, that I was the only mask present. I felt 
that I had been fairly taken in, and perceiving that I was an 
object of universal attention, I had a great inclination to make 
a precipitate retreat. But, on reflection, I determined to take 
a rapid survey before my departure, and then retire with dig- 
nity. Leaning against a pillar, I flattered myself that I 
appeared quite at my ease. ; 
A lady, whom I had already conjectured to be the mistress 
of the mansion, advanced and addressed me. Time had not 
yet flown away with her charms. 
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“Signor Mask,” she said, “ever welcome, and doubly wel- 
come, if a friend.” 

“T fear I have no title to admission within these walls, 
except the privilege of the season.” 

“T should have thought otherwise,” said the lady, “if you 
be one for whom many have inquired.” 

“You must mistake me for another. It is not probable 
that any one would inquire after me.” 

“Shall I tell you your name?” 

“Some one has pretended to give me that unnecessary 
information already to-night.” 

“Well! I will not betray you, but I am silent in the hope 
that you will, ere midnight, reward me for my discretion by 
rendering it unnecessary. We trust that the ice of the north 
will melt beneath our Venetian sun. You understand me?” 
So saying, she glided away. 

I could not doubt that this lady was the Countess Mal- 
brizzi, and that she was the female mask who had addressed 
me in the opera house. She evidently knew me. I had not 
long to seek for the source whence she attained this knowl- 
edge. The son of the Austrian Minister at our court, and 
who had himself been attached to the legation, passed by 
me. His uncle was governor of Venice. Everything was 
explained. 

I moved away, intending to retire. A group in the room 
I entered attracted my attention. Several men were stand- 
ing round a lady, apparently entreating her, with the usual 
compliments and gesticulations, to play upon the guitar. Her 
face was concealed from me; one of her suite turned aside, 
and, notwithstanding the difference of her rich dress, I in- 
stantly recognized the kneeling lady of the church. I was 
extremely agitated. I felt the inexplicable sensation that I 
had experienced on the tomb, and was fearful that it might 
end in as mortifying a catastrophe. I struggled against the 
feeling, and struggled successfully. As I thus wrestled with 
my mind, I could not refrain from gazing intently upon the 
cause of my emotion. I felt an overwhelming desire to ascer- 
tain who she might be. I could not take my eyes from her. 
She impressed me with so deep an interest that I entirely for- 
got that other human beings were present. It was fortunate 
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that I was masked, otherwise my fixed stare must have excited 
great curiosity. 

As I stood thus gazing upon her, and as each moment 
her image seemed more vividly impressed upon my brain, a 
chain round her neck snapped in twain, and a diamond cross 
suspended to it fell to the ground. The surrounding cavaliers 
were instantly busied in seeking for the fallen jewel. I beheld, 
for the first time, her tall and complete figure. Our eyes met, 
and to my astonishment she suddenly grew pale, ceased con- 
versing, trembled, and sank into a chair. A gentleman handed 
her the cross; she received it, her color returned, a smile 
played upon her features, and she rose from her seat. 

The Countess passed me. I saluted her. “I now wish 
you to tell me,” I said, “not my own name, but the name of 
another person. Will you be kind?” 

“Speak.” 

“That lady,” I said, pointing to the group, “I have a great 
wish to know who that lady may be.” 

“Indeed!” said the Countess, “I have a great wish also 
that your curiosity should be gratified. That is Signora 
Alceste Contarini.” 

“Contarini!’” I exclaimed; “how wonderful! I mean to 
say how singular; that is, I did not know—” 

“That there were any other Contarinis but your excellency, 
I suppose.” 

“Tt is idle to wear this disguise,” I said, taking off my 
mask, and letting my domino slip to the ground. “I have 
ever heard that it was impossible to escape the penetration 
of the Countess Malbrizzi.” 

“My penetration has not been much exercised to-night, 
Count; but I assure you I feel gratified to have been the means 
of inducing you to enter a society of which the Baroness 
Fleming was once the brightest ornament. Your mother was 
my friend. x 

“You have, indeed, the strongest claim then to the respect 
of her son. But this young lady—” 

“Ts your cousin, an orphan, and the last of the Contarinis. 
You should become acquainted. Permit me to present you.” 
I accompanied her. “Alcesté, my love,” continued the Count- 
ess, “those should not be unknown to each other whom Ne 
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has intended to be friends. Your cousin, Count Contarini 
Fleming, claims your acquaintance.” 

“T have not so many relations that I know not how to 
value them,” said Alceste, as she extended to me her hand. 
The surrounding gentlemen moved away, and we were left 
alone. “I arrived so unexpectedly in Venice,” I said, “that I 
owe to a chance my introduction to one whose acquaintance 

I should have claimed in a more formal manner.” 
“You are, then, merely a passing visitor? We heard that 
it was your intention to become a resident.” 

“T have become one. It has been too difficult for me to 
gain this long-desired haven again to quit it without a strong 
cause. But when I departed from my country, it was for the 
understood purpose of making a different course. My father 
is not so violent a Venetian as myself, and, for aught I know, 
conceives me to be now in France or England. In short, I 
have played truant, but I hope you will pardon me.” 

“To love Venice is with me so great a virtue,” she replied, 
with a smile, “that I fear, instead of feeling all the impro- 
priety of your conduct, I sympathize too much with this vio- 
lation of duty.” 

“Of course, you could not know my father; but you may 
have heard of him. It has always been to me a source of 
deep regret that he did not maintain his connection with my 
mother’s family. I inherit something even more Venetian 
than her name. But the past is too painful for my father to 
love to recall it. My mother, you know—” 

“T am an orphan, and can feel all your misfortune. I 
think our house is doomed.” 

“T can not think so when I see you.” 

She faintly smiled, but her features settled again into an 
expression of deep melancholy, that reminded me of her coun- 
tenance in the church. 

“T think,” I observed, “this is not the first time I have had 
the pleasure of seeing you.” 

“Indeed! I am not aware of our having before met.’ 

“I may be wrong; and I dare say you will think me very 
strange. But I can not believe it was a dream, though cer- 
tainly 1 was— But really it is too ridiculous. You know 
the church where are the tombs of our family?” 
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“Yes!” Her voice was low, but quick. I fancied she was 
not quite at ease. 

“Well, I can not help believing that we were once together 
before that altar.” 

“Indeed! I have returned to Venice a week. I have not 
‘visited the church since we came back.” 

“Oh! this must have been a month ago. It certainly is 
very strange. I suppose it must have been a dream; I have 
sometimes odd dreams, and yet it is in consequence of that 
supposed meeting in the church that I recognized you this 
evening, and immediately sought an introduction.” 

“T know the church well. To me, I may say to us,” she 
added, with a gentle inclination of the head, “it is, of course, 
a very interesting spot.” 

“T am entirely Venetian, and have no thought for any 
other country. This is not a new sentiment excited by the 
genius of the place; it was as strong amid the forests and 
snows of the north; as strong, I may truly say, when a child, 
as at this moment, when I would peril my life and fortunes 
in her service.” 

“You are, indeed, enthusiastic. Alas! enthusiasm is little 
considered here. We are, at least, still light-hearted; but 
what cause we have for gaiety the smilers perhaps know; it 
is my misfortune not to be one of them. And yet resignation 
is all that is left us, and—” 

“And what?” I asked, for she hesitated. 

“Nothing,” she replied, “nothing. I believe I was going 
to add, ‘It is better to forget.”” 

“Never! The recollection of the past is still glory. Rather 
would I be a Contarini amid our falling palaces than the 
mightiest noble of the most flourishing of modern empires.” 

“What will your father say to such romance?” 

“T have no father. I have no friend, no relation in the 
world, except yourself. I have disclaimed my parentage, my 
country, my allotted career, and all their rights, and honors, 
and privileges, and fame, and fortune. I have at least sacri- 
ficed all these for Venice; for, trifling as the circumstance 
may be, I can assure you that, merely to find myself a visitant 
of this enchanting city, I have thrown to the winds all the 
duties and connections of my past existence.” 
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“But why bind your lot to the fallen and the irredeemable? 
I have no choice but to die where I was born, and no wish to 
quit a country from which spring all my associations; but 
you, you have a real country, full of real interests, to engage 
your affections and exercise your duties. In the north, you 
are a man; your career may be active, intelligent, and useful; 
but the life of a Venetian is a dream, and you must pass your 
days like a ghost gliding about a city fading in a vision.” 

“Tt is this very character that interests me. I have no sym- 
pathy with reality. What vanity in all the empty bustle of 
common life! It brings to me no gratification ; on the contrary, 
degrading annoyance. It develops all the lowering attributes 
of my nature. In the world, I am never happy but in soli- 
tude; and in solitude so beautiful and so peculiar as that of 
Venice my days are indeed a dream, but a dream of long 
delight. I gaze upon the beautiful, and my mind responds 
to the inspiration, for my thoughts are as lovely as my 
visions.” 

“Your imagination supports you. It is a choice gift. I 
feel too keenly my reality.” 

“T can not imagine that you, at least, should either feel or 
give rise to any other feelings but those that are enchanting.” 

“Nay! a truce to compliments. Let me hear something 
worthier from you.” 

“Indeed,” I said seriously, “I was not thinking of compli- 
ments, nor am I in a mood for such frivolities; yet I wish 
not to conceal that, in meeting you this evening, I have expe- 
rienced the most gratifying incident of my life.” 

“I am happy to have met you, if, indeed, it be possible to 
be happy about anything.” 

“Dear Alceste, may I call you Alceste? why should so 
fair a brow be clouded?” 

“Tt is not unusually gloomy; my heaven is never serene. 
But see! the rooms are nearly empty, and I am waited for.” 

“But we shall soon meet again?” 

“I shall be here to-morrow. I reside with my maternal 
uncle, Count Delfini. I go out very little, but to-morrow I 
shall certainly be here.’ 

“I shall not exist until we again meet. I entreat you fail 
hot.” 
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“Oh! I shall certainly be here; and in the meantime, you 
know,” she added, with a smile, “you can dream.” 

“Farewell, dear Alcesté! You can not imagine how it 
pains me to part!” 

“Adieu! shall I say Contarini?” 


CHAPTER X 


O say that I was in love, that I was in love at first sight, 
these are weak, worldly phrases to describe the profound 
and absorbing passion that filled my whole being. There was 
a mystical fulfilment in our meeting, the consciousness of 
which mingled with my adoration, and rendered it quite super- 
natural. This was the Adrian bride that I had come to greet; 
this was the great and worthy object of so many strange 
desires, and bewildering dreams, and dark coincidences. I 
returned to my palace, threw myself into a chair, and sat for 
hours in mute abstraction. At last the. broad light of morn- 
ing broke into the chamber. I looked up, glanced round at 
the ghastly chandeliers, thought of the coming eve, and retired. 
In the evening I hurried to the opera, but did not see 
‘Alceste. I entered the box of the Countess. A young man 
rose as I entered, and retired. “You see,” I said, “your magic 
has in a moment converted me into a man of the world.” 

“T am not the enchantress,” said the Countess, “although 
I willingly believe you. to be enchanted.” 

“What an agreeable assembly you introduced me to last 
night!” 

“T hope that I shall find you a constant guest.” 

“T fear that you will find me too faithful a votary. [ little 
imagined in the morning that I could lay claim to relationship 
with so interesting a person as your charming young friend.” 

“Alceste is a great favorite of mine.” 

“She is not here, I believe, to-night ?” 

“T think not: Count Delfini’s box is opposite, and empty.’ 

“Count Delfini is, I believe, some connection—” 

“Her uncle. They will soon be, as you are perhaps aware, 
nearer connected.” ; 
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“Indeed!” I said. 

“You know that Alceste is betrothed to his son, Count 
Grimani. By the bye, he quitted the box as you entered. You 
know him?” 

I sank back in my chair, and turned pale. 

“Do you admire this opera?” I inquired. 

“It is a pretty imitation.” 

“Very pretty.” 

“We shall soon change it. They have an excellent opera 
at St. Petersburg, I understand. You have been there?” 

“Yes. No. I understand, very excellent. This house is 
hot.” I rose up, bowed, and abruptly departed. 

I instantly quitted the theatre, covered myself up in my 
cloak, threw myself down in my gondola, and groaned. In 
a few minutes I reached home, where I was quite unexpected. 
I ran upstairs. Lausanne was about to light the candles, but 
I sent him away. I was alone in the large, dark chamber, 
which seemed only more vast and gloomy for the bright moon. 

“Thank God!” I exclaimed, “I am alone. Why do I not 
die? Betrothed! It is false! she can not be another’s! She 
is mine! she is my Adrian bride! Destiny has delivered her 
to me. Why did I pass the Alps? Heaven frowned upon 
my passage; yet I was expected; I was long expected. Poh! 
she is mine. I would cut her out from the heart of a legion. 
Is she happy? Her ‘heaven is never serene.’ Mark that. 
I will be the luminary to dispel these clouds. Betrothed! 
Infamous jargon! She belongs to me. Why did I not stab 
him? Is there no bravo in Venice that will do the job? 
Betrothed! What a word! What an infamous, what a ridicu- 
lous word! She is mine, and she is betrothed to another! 
Most assuredly, if she be only to be attained by the destruc- 
tion of the city, she shall be mine. A host of Delfinis shall 
not balk me! 

“Now this is no common affair. It shall be done, and it 
shall be done quickly. I can not doubt she loves me. It is 
as necessary that she should love me as that I should adore 
her. We are bound together by Fate. We belong to each 
other: ‘I have been long expected.’ 

“Ah! were these words a warning or a prophecy? Have 
I arrived too late? Let it be settled at once, this very evening. 
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Suspense is madness. She is mine! most assuredly she is 
mine! I will not admit for a moment that she is not mine. 
This idea can not exist in my thoughts; it is the end of the 
world, it is Doomsday for me. Most assuredly she is my 
Adrian bride, my bride, not my betrothed merely, but my 
bride. 

“Let me be calm. I am calm. I never was calmer in my 
life. Nothing shall ruffle, nothing shall discompose me. I will 
have my rights. This difficulty will make our future lives 
more sweet; we shall smile at it in each other’s arms. Gri- 
mani Delfini! if there be blood in that name, it shall flow. 
Rather than another should possess her, she shall herself be 
sacrificed! a solemn sacrifice, a sweet and solemn sacrifice, 
consecrated by my own doom! I would lead her to the altar 
like Iphigenia. I— 

“O inscrutable, inexorable Destiny, which must be ful- 
filled! doom that mortals must endure, and can not direct! 
Lo! I kneel before thee, and I pray. Let it end! let it end! 
let it end at once! This suspense is insanity. Is she not 
mine? Didst thou not whisper it in the solitude of the North? 
didst thou not confirm it amid the thunder of the Alps? didst 
thou not reanimate my drooping courage even amid this fair 
city, which I so much love, this land of long and frequent 
promise? And shall it not be? Do I exist? Do I breathe, 
and think, and dare? Am I a man, and a man of strong pas- 
sions and deep thoughts?-and shall I, like a vile beggar, upon 
my knees crave the rich heritage that is my own by right? 
If she be not mine, there is no longer Venice, no longer human 
existence, no longer a beautiful and everlasting world. Let 
it all cease; let the whole globe crack and shiver; let all 
nations and all human hopes expire at once; let chaos come 
again, if this girl be not my bride!” 

I determined to go to the Malbrizzi Palace. My spirit 
rose as I ascended the stairs. I felt confident she was there. 
Her form was the first that occurred to me as I entered the 
saloon. Several persons were around her, and among them 
Grimani Delfini. I did not care. I had none of the jealousy 
of petty loves. She was unhappy, that was sufficient; and, 
if there were no other way of disentangling the mesh, I had 
a sword that should cut this Gordian knot in his best blood. 
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I saluted her. She presented me to her cousin, and I smiled 
upon one who, at all events, should be my victim. 

“I hope we shall make Venice agreeable to you, Count,” 
said Grimani. 

“There is no doubt,” I replied. 

We conversed for some time on indifferent subjects. My 
manner was elated, and I entered into the sparkling contest 
of conversation with success. The presence of Alceste was 
my inspiration. I would not quit her side, and in time we 
were once more alone. 

“You are ever gay,” she remarked. 

“My face is most joyful when my heart is most gloomy. 
Happiness is tranquil. Why were you not at the opera?” 

“T go out very little.” 

“T went thither only to meet you. I detest those assem- 
blies. You are always surrounded by a crowd of moths. Will 
you dance?” 

“T have just refused Grimani.” 

“T am glad of it. I abhor dancing; and I only asked you 
to monopolize your society.” 

“And what have you been doing to-day? Have you seen 
all our spectacles ?” 

“T have just risen. I did not go to bed last night; but sat 
up musing over our strange meeting.” 

“Was it so strange?” 

“It was stranger than you imagine.” 

“You are mysterious.” 

“Everything is mysterious, although I have been always 
taught the reverse.’ 

“T believe, too,” she remarked, with a pensive air, and in 
a serious tone, “that the courses of this world are not so 
obvious as we imagine.” 

“The more I look upon you, the more I am convinced that 
yesterday was not our first meeting. We have been long 
acquainted.” 

“In dreams?” 

“What you please. Dreams, visions, prophecies; I believe 
in them all. You have often appeared to me, and I have often 
heard of you.’ 

“Dreams are doubtless very singular.” 


1” 
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“They come from Heaven. I could tell you stories of 
dreams that would indeed surprise you.” 

ekell ‘mie.’ 

“When I was about to pass the Alps—but really it is 
too serious a narrative for such a place. Do you know the. 
villa of the Temple on the Brenta?” 

“Assuredly, for it is my own.” 

“Your own! Then you are indeed mine.” 

“What can you mean?” 

“The temple, the temple !—” 

“And did you write upon the wall?” 

“Who else? Who else? But why I wrote, that I would 
tell you.” 

“Let us walk to the end of these rooms. There is a ter- 
race, where we shall be less disturbed.” 

“And where we have been long expected.” 

Ah 122 


CHARI Rec! 


aly is wonderful, most wonderful!” and she leaned down, 
and plucked a flower. 

“T wish I were that flower!” I said. 

“Tt resembles me more than you, Contarini,” and she threw 
it away. 

“T see no resemblance.” 

Pipviss lost? 

I picked it up, and placed it near my heart. 

“Tt is found,” I replied, “and cherished.” 

“We are melancholy,” said Alceste, “and yet we are not 
happy. Your philosophy, is it quite correct?” 

“I am happy, and you should resemble me, because I 
wish it.” 

“Good wishes do not always bring good fortunes.”’ 

“Destiny bears to us our lot, and Destiny is perhaps our 
own will.” 

“Alas! my will is brighter than my doom!” 

“Both should be beautiful, and shall—” 

“Oh! talk not of the future. Come, Contarini, come away.” 
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CHAPTER XII 


HALL I endeavor to recall the soft transport which this 
night diffused itself over my being? I existed only for 
one object; one idea only was impressed upon my brain. The 
next day passed in a delicious listlessness and utter oblivion 
of all cares and duties. In the evening I rose from the couch, 
on which I had the whole day reclined musing on a single 
thought, and flew to ascertain whether that wizard, Imagina- 
tion, had deceived me, whether she were, indeed, so wondrous 
fair and sweet, and that this earth could indeed be graced by 
such surpassing loveliness. 

She was not there. I felt her absence as the oreatet mis- 
fortune that had ever fallen upon me. I could not anticipate 
existing four-and-twenty hours without her presence, and I 
lingered in expectation of her arrival. I could hear nothing 
of her; but each moment I fancied she must appear. It 
seemed impossible that so bitter a doom awaited me, as that 
I should not gaze this night upon her beauty. She did not 
come. I remained to the last, silent and anxious, and re- 
turned home to a sleepless bed. 

The next morning I called at the Delfini Palace, to which 
I had received an invitation. Morning was an unusual time 
to call, but for this I did not care. I saw the old Count and 
Countess, and her ladyship’s cavalier, a frivolous and ancient 
Adonis. I talked with them all, all of them, with the greatest 
good humor, in the hope that Alceste would at length appear. 
She did not. I ventured to inquire after her. I feared she 
might be unwell. She was quite well, but engaged with her 
confessor. I fell into one of my silent rages, kicked the old 
lady’s poodle, snubbed the cavalier, and stalked away. 

In the evening I was careful to be at the Malbrizzi Palace. 
The Delfinis were there, but not Alceste. I was already full 
of suspicions, and had been brooding the whole morning over 
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a conspiracy. “Alceste is not here,’ I observed to the Count- 
ess, “is she unwell ?” 

“Not at all. I saw her this morning. She was quite well. 
I suppose Count Grimani is jealous.” 

“Hah!” thought I, “has it already come to that? Let us 
begin, then. I feel desperate. This affair must be settled. 
Fed by her constant presence and her smiles, the flame of my 
passion could for a time burn with a calm and steady blaze; 
but I am getting mad again. I shall die if this state of things 
lasts another day. I have half a mind to invite him to the 
terrace, and settle it at once. Let me see, can not I do more?” 

I mused a moment, quitted the saloon, called the gondola 
and told them to row me to the Delfini Palace. 

We glided beneath that ancient pile. All was dark, save 
one opened window, whence proceeded the voice of one sing- 
ing. I knew that voice. I motioned to the gondoliers to rest 
upon their oars. 

“°Tis the Signora Contarini,” whispered Tita, who was 
acquainted with the family. 

We floated silently beneath her window. Again she sang. 


“T MARKED A ROSE BEDEWED WITH TEARS, A WHITE AND 
VIRGIN ROSE; AND I SAID, ‘o! ROSE, WHY DO YOU WEEP, YOU 
ARE TOO BEAUTIFUL FOR SORROW ?? AND SHE ANSWERED, ‘LADY, 
MOURN NOT FOR ME, FOR MY GRIEF COMES FROM HEAVEN.’ ” 


She was silent. I motioned to Tita, who, like many of 
the gondoliers, was gifted with a fine voice, to answer. He 
immediately sang a verse from one of the favorite ballads 
of his city. While he sang I perceived her shadow, and pres- 
ently I observed her in the middle of the apartment. I plucked 
from my breast~a flower, which I had borne for her to the 
Malbrizzi Palace, and I threw the rose into the chamber. 

It fell upon the table. She picked it up, she stared at it 
for some moments, she smiled, she pressed it to her lips. 

I could restrain myself no longer. I pushed the gondola 
alongside the palace, clambered up the balcony, and entered 
the room. 

She started, she nearly shrieked, but restrained herself. 

“You are surprised, Alcesté, perhaps you are displeased. 
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They are endeavoring to separate us; I can not live without 
ou.” 

; She clasped her hands, and looked up to heaven with a 
glance of anguish. 

“Ves! Alcesté,” I exclaimed, advancing, “let me express 
what my manner has never attempted to conceal, let me ex- 
press to you my absolute adoration. I love you, my Alceste; 
I love you with a passion as powerful as it is pure, a passion 
which I can not control, a passion which ought not to be 
controlled.” 

She spoke not, she turned away her head, and deprecated 
my advances with her extended arms. 

“Alceste, I know all. I know the empty, the impious cere- 
mony, that has doomed you to be the bride of a being whom 
you must abhor.~ My Alceste is not happy. She herself told 
me her heaven was not serene, the heaven in whose light I 
would forever lie.” 

I advanced, stole her hand, and pressed it to my lips. Her 
face was hidden in her arm, and that reclined upon a pillar. 

There was silence for a moment. Suddenly she withdrew 
her hand, and said, in a low but distinct voice, ‘‘Contarini, 
this must end.” 

“End! Alceste, I adore you. You, you dare not say you 
do not love me. Our will is not our own. Destiny has linked 
us together, and Heaven has interposed to consecrate our 
vows. And shall a form, a dull, infamous form, stand between 
our ardent and hallowed loves !” 

“Tt is not that, Contarini, it is not that, though that were 
much. No, Contarini, I am not yours.” 

“Not mine, Alceste! not mine! Look upon me. Think 
who I am, and dare to say you are not mine. Am I not Con- 
tarini Fleming? Are you not my Adrian bride? Heaven 
has delivered you to me.’ 

“Alas! alas! Heaven keeps me from you.” 

“Alceste, you see kneeling before you one who is indeed 
nothing, if Fame be what some deem. I am young, Alceste; 
the shadow of my mind has not yet fallen over the earth. 
Yet there is that within me, and at this moment I prophesy, 
there is that within me which may yet mold the mind and 
fortunes of my race; and of this heart capable of these things, 
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the fountains are open, Alceste, and they flow for you. Dis- 
dain them not, Alceste, pass them not by with carelessness. 
In the desert of your life, they will refresh you—yes, yes, 
they can indeed become to you a source of all felicity. 

“I love you with a love worthy of your being; I love you 
as none but men hke me can love. Blend not the thought 
of my passion with the commonplace affections of the world. 
Is it nothing to be the divinity of that breathing shrine of 
inspiration, my teeming mind? O! Alceste, you know not 
the world to which I can lead you, the fair and glorious gar- 
den in which we may wander forever.” 

“T am lost!” she murmured. 

I caught her in my arms; yea! I caught her in my arms, 
that dark-eyed daughter of the land I loved. I sealed her 
sweet lips with” passionate kisses. Her head rested on my 
breast ; and I dried with embraces her fast-flowing tears. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HAD quitted Alceste so abruptly that I had made no 
arrangements for our future meeting. Nor, indeed, for 
some time could I think of anything but my present and over- 
flowing joy. So passionately was I entranced with all that 
had happened; so deeply did I muse over all that had been 
said and done; so sweetly did her voice linger in my ear; and 
so clearly did her fond form move before my vision, that hours 
elapsed before I felt again the craving of again behold- 
ing her. I doubted not that I should find her at the Mal- 
brizzi Palace. I was disappointed, but my disappointment 
was not bitter, like the preceding eve. I felt secure in our 
secret love, and I soon quitted the assembly again to glide 
under her window. All was dark; I waited. Tita again sang. 
No light appeared, no sound stirred. 

I resolved to call at the palace, to which I had received 
the usual general invitation. The family were out and at 
the Pisani Palace. I returned to Madame Malbrizzi’s, and 
looked about for my young Austrian acquaintance. I ob- 
served him; and we fell into conversation. I inquired if he 
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knew Count. Pisani, and on his answering in the affirmative, 
I requested him to accompany me to his residence. We soon 
arrived at the Pisani Palace. JI met the Delfinis, but no 
Alceste. I spoke to the Countess. I listened to several stories 
about her lapdog, I even anticipated her ancient cavalier in 
picking up her glove. I ventured to inquire after Alceste. 
They believed she was not quite well. I quitted the palace, 
and repaired again to the magical window. Darkness and 
silence alone greeted me. I returned home, more gloomy than 
anxious, 

In the morning Lausanne brought me a letter. I broke 
the seal with a trembling hand, and with a faint blush. I 
guessed the writer. The words seemed traced by love. I 
read: 


“T renounce our vows; I retract our sacred pledge; I de- 
liver to the winds our fatal love. 

“Pity me, Contarini, hate me, despise me, but forget me. 

“Why do I write? Why do I weep? I am nothing, oh! 
I am nothing. I am blotted out of this fair creation; and 
the world, that should bring me so many joys, brings me 
only despair. 

“Do not hate me, Contarini, do not hate me. Do not hate 
one who adores you. Yes! adores; for even at this dread 
moment, when I renounce your love, let me, let me pour forth 
my adoration. 

“Am I insensible? am I unworthy of the felicity that for 
an instant we thought might be mine? O! Contarini, no 
one is worthy of you, and yet I fondly believed my devotion 
might compensate for my imperfectness. 

“To be the faithful companion of his life, to be the part- 
ner of his joy and sorrow, to sympathize with his glory, and 
to solace his grief, I ask no more. Thou Heaven! wilt thou 
not smile upon me? Wilt thou, for whom I sacrificed so 
much, wilt thou not pity me? 

“All is silent. There is no sign. No heavenly messenger 
tells me I may be happy. Alas! I ask too much. It is too 
great a prize. I feel it, I believe it. My unworthiness is 
great, but I am its victim. 

“Contarini, let this console you. Heaven has declared I 
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am unworthy of you. Were I worthy of you, Heaven would 
not be cruel. O, Contarini, let this console you. You are 
destined for higher joys. Think not of me, Contarini, think 
not of me, and I, I will be silent. 

“Silent! And where? O world, which I now feel that 
I could love, beautiful, beautiful world, thou art not for me, 
and Heaven, Heaven to whom I offer so much, surely, in this 
agony, it will support me. 

“T must write, although my pen refuses to inscribe my 

wo; I must write, although my fast-flowing tears bathe out 
the record of my misery. O my God, for one moment uphold 
me! Let the future at least purchase me one moment of pres- 
ent calm! Let me spare, at least, him! Let me, at least, in 
this last act of my love, testify my devotion by concealing my 
despair. 
“You must know all, Contarini. You must know all, that 
you may not hate me. Think me not light, think me not 
capricious. It is my constancy that is fatal, it is my duty that 
is my death. 

“You love our country, Contarini, you love our Italy. 
Fatal Italy! Fly, fly away from us. Cross again those Alps 
where Heaven frowned upon you as you passed. Unhappy 
country! I who was born to breathe amid thy beauty, am 
the victim of thy usages. You know the customs of this land. 
The convent is our school, it leads to the cloister, that is too 
often our doom. I was educated in a Tuscan convent. I 
purchased my release from it, like many of my friends, and 
the price was my happiness, which I knew not then how to 
prize. The day that I quitted the convent I was the betrothed 
bride of Grimani Delfini. I was not then terrified by that, 
the memory of which now makes me shudder. It is a common 
though an unhallowed incident. 

“T entered that world of which I had thought so much. 
My mind expanded with my increased sphere of knowledge. 
Let me be brief. I soon could not contemplate without horror 
the idea of being the bride of a man I could not love. There 
was no refuge. I postponed our union by a thousand excuses ; 
and had recourse to a thousand expedients to dissolve it. Vain 
struggling of a slave! In my frenzy, the very day that you 
entered Italy, I returned to Florence on the excuse of visiting 
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a friend, and secretly devoted myself to the cloister. ~ The 
abbess, allured by the prospect of acquiring my property for 
her institution, became my confidante, and I returned to Ven- 
ice only to make in secret the necessary preparations for quit- 
ting it forever. 

“The Delfinis were on the Brenta. I repaired one day to 
the villa which you visited, and which, though uninhabited, 
became, from having been the favorite residence of my father, 
a frequent object of my visits. As I walked along the ter- 
race, I perceived for a moment, and at a distance, a stranger 
crossing the lawn. I retired into the chapel, where I remained 
more than half an hour. I quitted the chapel and walked to 
the temple. I was attracted by some writing on the wall. 
I read it, and although I could ascribe to it no definite mean- 
ing, I could not help musing over it. I sat down in a chair 
at the head of the table. Whether I were tired by the walk 
or overpowered by the heat I know not, but an unaccustomed 
drowsiness crept over my limbs, and I fell asleep. I not only 
fell asleep, but I dreamed, and my dream was wonderful and 
strange. : 

“T found myself alone in the cloisters of a convent, and I 
heard afar the solemn chant of an advancing procession. It 
became louder and louder, and soon I perceived the nuns ad- 
vancing with the abbess at their head. And the abbess came 
forward to claim me, and, to my horror, her countenance was 
that of Grimani Delfini. And I struggled to extricate myself 
from her grasp, and suddenly the stranger of the morning 
rushed in, and caught me in his arms, and the cloisters melted 
away, and I found myself in a beautiful country, and I awoke. 

“The sun had set. I returned home, pensive and way- 
ward. Never’had I thought of my unhappy situation with 
more unhappiness. And each night the figure of the stranger 
appeared to me in my dreams, and each day I procrastinated 
my return to Florence. And in the agitation which these 
strange dreams produced, I determined to go and pray at the 
tombs of my fathers. I quitted the Villa Delfini with a single 
female attendant, and returned to it the same day. I entered 
the church through a private door from the adjoining build- 
ing, which was a house of charity founded by our family. 

“You know the rest, Contarini. We met. The stranger 
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of my dreams stood before me. My heart, before that meeting, 
was already yours,and when you whispered to me that you too— 

“Woe! woe! why are we not happy! You said that 
Heaven had brought us together. Alas! Contarini, Heaven 
has parted us. I avoided you, Contarini. I flew from the 
spell which each instant grew stronger. You sought me. I 
yielded. Yes! I yielded, but long vigils shall atone for that 
fatal word. 

“Go, Contarini, go forth in glory and in pride. I will pray 
for you, I will ever think of you; I will ever think of my best, 
my only beloved. All the prosperity human imagination can 
devise and heavenly love can grant, hover over you! You will 
be happy, you must be happy. For my sake you will be happy, 
and I, I am alone, but I am alone with my Redeemer. 

““ALCESTE.” 


It was read. My spirit was never more hushed in my life; 
I was quite calm. She might be in a convent, and it might 
be necessary to burn the convent down, and both of us might 
probably perish in the flames. But what was death to the 
threatened desolation? I sent for Lausanne. “Lausanne,” I 
said, “I have a high opinion of your talents and energy. I 
have hitherto refrained from putting them to the test for par- 
ticular reasons. A circumstance has occurred in which I 
require not only their greatest exertion, but devotion and 
fidelity. If you accomplish my wish you are no longer my 
servant, you are my friend for life. If you fail, it matters 
little, for I shall not survive. But if you betray me, Lau- 
sanne—” and I looked through his very soul. 

“The consequences may be fatal to me. I understand 
you. When I entered your service, you are under a mistake 
if you consider my fidelity restricted.” 

“Tt is well; I place implicit trust in you. Signora Con- 
tarini has quitted Venice suddenly. Her present abode is a 
secret: I wish to ascertain it.” 

“There will be no difficulty, my lord,” said Lausanne, with 
a smile. “There are no secrets in Venice to the rich.” 

“Tt is well. I shall remain in this room until I hear from 
you. I care not how much is expended. Away! and for 
God’s sake, Lausanne, bring me good news.” 
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GHARELER ily} 


WALKED up and down the room without stopping. Not 

an idea crossed my mind. In two hours Lausanne returned. 

“Well?” I exclaimed. 

“There is, I think, little doubt that the Signora departed 
for the Villa Delfini. She may now have quitted it. I sent 
Tita to the palace, as he is acquainted with the household. 
This is all he could elicit.” 

“The gondola! Rest you here, Lausanne, and let me 
know when I return what ships are about to leave the port. 
Tell the banker I shall want money, a considerable sum; 
two thousand sequins; and let the bills be ready for my signa- 
ture. And, Lausanne,” I added in a low tone, “JI may require 
a priest. Have your eye upon some fellow who will run over 
the ceremony without asking questions. If I be any time 
absent, say I am gone to Trieste.” 

My gondoliers skimmed along. We were soon at Fusina. 
I shook my purse to the postilion. The horses were ready 
in an instant. I took Tita with me, as he knew the servants. 
We dashed off at a rate which is seldom achieved on those 
dull, sandy roads. ‘ 

We hurried on for three or four hours. I told Tita to 
have his eye for any of the Delfini household. As we were 
passing the gate of the Villa of the Temple, he turned round 
on the box, and said: “By the blood of the Holy Baptist, your 
Excellency, there is the little Maria, Signora Alceste’s attend- 
ant. She just now entered that side door. I knew her by 
the rose-colored ribbons which I gave her last carnival.” 

“Did she see us?” 

“TI think not, for the baggage would have smiled.” 

“Drive back a hundred yards.” 

It was sunset. I got out of the carriage, and stole into 
the gardens of the villa unperceived. I could see no lights 
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in the building. From this I inferred that Alceste was per- 
haps only paying a farewell visit to her father’s house. I ran 
along the terrace, but observed no one. I gained the chapel, 
and instinctively trod very lightly. I glanced in at the win- 
dow, and perceived a form kneeling before the altar. There 
was a single taper. The kneeling figure leaned back with 
clasped hands. The light fell upon the countenance. I beheld 
the face of Alceste Contarini. 

I opened the door gently, but it roused her. I entered. 

“T come,” I said, “to claim my bride.” 

She screamed; she leaped upon the altar, and clung to 
the great ebony cross. It was the same figure and the same 
attitude that I had beheld in my vision in the church. 

“Alceste,’ I said, “you are mine. There is no power in 
Heaven or on earth, there is no infernal influence that can 
prevent you from being mine. You are as much part of me 
as this arm with which I now embrace you.” I tore her from 
the cross; I carried her fainting form out of the chapel. 

The moon had risen. I rested on a bank, and watched 
with blended passion and anxiety her closed eyes. She was 
motionless, and her white arms drooped down apparently 
without life. She breathed, yes! she breathed. That large 
eye opened, and darkened into light. She gazed around with 
an air of vacancy. A. smile, a faint, sweet smile, played upon 
her face. She slightly stretched her beautiful frame, as if 
again to feel her existence, and moved her beautiful arms, as 
if to try whether she yet retained power over her limbs. 
Again she smiled, and exclaiming, “Contarini!” threw them 
round my neck. 

“O, my Alceste! my long-promised Alceste, you are in- 
deed mine.” 

“T am yours, Contarini!” 
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CHAPTER XV 


E walked to the temple, in order that she might compose 

herself before her journey. I sat down in the same 
chair, but not alone. Happiness is indeed tranquil; for our joy 
was full, and we were silent. At length I whispered to her 
that we must go. We rose, and were about to leave the 
temple, when she would go back and press her lips on my 
inscription. 

She remembered the maid, whom I had forgotten. I sent 
Tita to tell his friend that a carriage had arrived from 
Madame Malbrizzi’s for Alceste, who was obliged suddenly 
to return, and that she was to remain behind. I wrapped 
Alceste in my cloak and placed her in the carriage, and then 
returned to Venice. 

The gondola glided swiftly to my palace. I carried Alceste 
out, and bore her to her apartment. She entreated that I 
would not quit her. I was obliged, therefore, to receive Lau- 
sanne’s report at the door. There was no vessel immediately 
about to depart, but a ship had quitted the port that morning 
for Candia, and was still beating about in the offing. He had 
himself seen the captain, who was content to take passengers, 
provided they would come out to him. This suited my plans. 
Lausanne had induced the captain to lie-to till the morning. 
A priest, he told me, was waiting. 

I broke to Alceste, lying exhausted upon the sofa, the 
necessity of our instant departure and our instant union. She 
said it was well; that she should never be at ease till she had 
quitted Venice; and that she was ready. I postponed our 
marriage until the night, and wished her to take some refresh- 
ment, but she could not eat. Directions were given to Lau- 
sanne to prepare for our instant departure. I resolved to 
take Tita with me, with whom I was well pleased. 

I was anxious about the marriage, because, although I 
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believed it invalid in a Catholic country without a dispensa- 
tion, it would, as I conceived, hold good in Protestant law. 
I was careful of the honor of the Contarini, and at this mo- 
ment was not unmindful of the long line of northern ancestry, 
of which I wished my child to be the heir. 

The ingenuity of Lausanne was always remarkable at con- 
junctures like the present. The magic of his character was his 
patience. This made him quicker, and readier, and more suc- 
cessful than all other men. He prepared everything, and an- 
ticipated wants of which we could not think. 

Two hours before midnight I was united by the forms of 
the Catholic Church to Alceste Contarini, the head of the 
most illustrious house in Europe. Two servants were the only 
witnesses of an act, to fulfil which she imagined herself per- 
iling her eternal welfare, and which exercised a more cer- 
tain and injurious influence over her worldly fortunes and 
reputation. 

At daybreak Lausanne roused me, saying that the wind 
was favorable, and we must be off. He had already despatched 
Tita to the ship with all our baggage. I rose, wrote to my 
banker, informing him that I should be absent some time, 
and requesting him to manage everything for my credit, and 
then I kissed my still sleeping wife. The morning light fell 
upon her soft face. A slight flush melted away as I gazed 
upon her, and she opened her eyes, and smiled. Never had 
she looked more beautiful. I would have given half my 
fortune to have been permitted to remain at Venice in tran- 
quillity and peace. 

But doubly sweet is the love that is gained by danger and 
guarded by secrecy. All was prepared. We stepped, perhaps 
for the last time, into a gondola. The gray sea was before us; 
we soon reached the ship. Tita and the captain were stand- 
ing at the ladder-head. The moment that we embarked the 
sails were set, and a dashing breeze bore us along out of the 
gulf. Long ere noon that Venice, with its towers and cupolas, 
which I had forfeited so much to visit, and all those pleasant 
palaces wherein I could have lived forever, had faded into 
the blue horizon. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


HE ship was an imperial merchant brig. The wife of the 

captain was on board; a great convenience for Alceste, 
who was without female attendance, and, with the exception 
of some clothes which the provident Lausanne had obtained 
from Tita’s sister, without a wardrobe. But these are light 
hardships for love, and the wind was favorable, and the ves- 
sel fleet. We were excellent sailors, and bore the voyage 
without inconvenience; and the novelty of the scene and the 
beauty of the sea amused and interested us. 

I imbibed from this voyage a taste for a sea life, which 
future wanderings on the waters have only confirmed. I 
never find the sea monotonous. The variations of weather, 
the ingenious tactics, the rich sunsets, the huge, strange fish, 
the casual meetings, and the original and racy character of 
mariners, and perhaps also the frequent sight of land which 
offers itself in the Mediterranean, afford me constant amuse- 
ment. I do not think that there is in the world a kinder- 
hearted and more courteous person than a common sailor. As 
to their attentions to Alceste, they were even delicate; and I 
am sure that, although a passionate lover, I might have taken 
many a hint from their vigilant solicitude. Whenever she 
was present, their boisterous mirth was instantly repressed. 
She never walked the deck that a ready hand was not quick 
in clearing her path of any impediments, and ere I could even 
discover that she was weary, their watchful eyes anticipated 
her wants, and they proffered her a rude but welcome seat. 
Ah! what a charming voyage was this, when my only occupa- 
tion was to look upon an ever-beaming face, and to be assured 
a thousand times each hour that I was the cause of all this 
happiness ! 

Lausanne called me one morning on deck. Our port was 
in sight. I ran up; I beheld the highlands of Candia; a rich, 
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wild group of lofty blue mountains, and, in the centre, the 
snowy peak of Mount Ida. As we approached, the plain ex- 
tending from the base of the mountains to the coast became 
perceptible, and soon a town and harbor. 

We were surrounded by boats full of beings in bright and 
strange costumes. A new world, a new language, a new 
religion, were before us. Our deck was covered with bearded 
and turbaned men. We stared at each other in all this 
picturesque confusion; but Lausanne, and especially Tita, 
who spoke Greek and knew Candia well, saved us from all 
anxiety. We landed, and, thanks to being in a Turkish prov- 
ince, there was no difficulty about passports, with which we 
were unprovided, and a few sequins saved the captain from 
explaining why his passengers were not included in his ship’s 
papers. We landed, and were lodged in the house of a Greek, 
who officiated as a European vice-consul. 

The late extraordinary incidents of our lives had followed 
each other with such rapidity that, when we woke in the 
morning, we could scarcely believe that it was not all a dream. 
We looked round our chamber with its strange furniture, and 
stared at the divans, and small, high windows, shadowed with 
painted glass, and smiled. Our room was darkened, but at 
the end opened an arch bright in the sun. Beautiful strange 
plants quivered in the light. The perfume of orange trees 
filled our chamber, and the bees were clustering in the scar- 
let flowers of the pomegranate. Amid the pleasing distrac- 
tion of these sweet clouds and scents we distinguished the fall 
of a fountain. 

We stole forward to the arch, like a prince and princess 
just disenchanted in a fairy tale. We stepped into a court 
paved with marble, and full of rare shrubs. The fountain 
was in the centre. Around it were delicate mats of Barbary, 
and small bright Persian carpets; and crouching on a scarlet 
cushion was a white gazel. 

I stepped out, and found our kind host, who spoke Italian. 
I sent his lovely daughter, Alexina, whose cheeks were like 
a cleft pomegranate, to my wife. As for myself, by Lau- 
sanne’s advice, I took a Turkish bath, which is the most de- 
lightful thing in the world; and when I was reduced to a 
jelly, I repaired to our host’s divan, where his wife and three 
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other daughters, all equally beautiful, and dressed in long, 
flowing robes of different-colored velvets richly embroidered, 
and caps of the same material, with tassels of gold, and cov- 
ered with pearls, came forward. One gave me a pipe seven feet 
jong; another fed me with sweetmeats; a third pressed her 
hand to her heart as she presented me coffee in a small cup 
of porcelain resting in a filagree frame; and a child, who 
sparkled like a fairy, bent her knee as she proffered me a vase 
of sherbet. I felt like a pasha, and the good father translated 
my compliments. 

I thought that Alceste would never appear, and I sent 
Lausanne to her door fifty times. At length she came, and 
in a Greek dress, which they had insisted upon her wearing. 
I thought I had never even dreamed of anything so beautiful. 
She smiled and blushed a little. We agreed that we were 
perfectly happy. 

This was all very delightful, but it was necessary to<ar- 
range our plans. I consulted Lausanne. I wished to engage 
a residence in a retired part of the island. Our host had a 
country house which would exactly suit us, and desired a 
tenant. J sent Lausanne immediately to examine it. It was 
only fifteen miles away. His report was satisfactory, and I 
at once closed with the consul’s offer. 

The house was a long, low building, in the Eastern style, 
with plenty of rooms. It was situated on a gentle green hill, 
the last undulation of a chain of Mount Ida, and was com- 
pletely embowered in gardens and plantations of olive and 
orange. It was about two miles from the sea, which appeared 
before us in a wild and rocky bay. A peasant who cultivated 
the gardens, with his wife and children, two daughters just 
breaking into womanhood and a young son, were offered to 
us as servants. Nothing could be more convenient. Behold 
us at length at rest. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


HAVE arrived at a period of my life which, although it 
afforded me the highest happiness that was ever the lot of 
man, of which the recollection is now my never-ceasing 
solace, and to enjoy the memory of which is alone worth 
existence, can not prove very interesting to those who have 
been sufficiently engaged by my history to follow me to my 
retirement in ancient Crete. 

My life was now monotonous, for my life was only love. 

I know not the palling of passion of which some write. I 
have loved only once, and the recollection of the being to whont 
I was devoted fills me at this moment with as much rapture 
as when her virgin charms were first yielded to my embrace. 
I can not comprehend the sneers of witty rakes at what they 
call constancy. If beings are united by any other considera- 
tion than love, constancy is, of course, impossible, and, I think, 
unnecessary. To a man who is in love, the thought of another 
woman is uninteresting, if not repulsive. Constancy is human 
nature. Instead of love being the occasion of all the misery 
of this world, as is sung by fantastic bards, I believe that the 
misery of this world is occasioned by there not being love 
enough. This opinion, at any rate, appears more logical. 
Happiness is only to be found in a recurrence to the principles 
of human nature, and these will prompt very simple manners. 
For myself, I believe that permanent unions of the sexes 
should be early encouraged; nor do I conceive that general 
happiness can ever flourish but in societies where it is the 
custom for all males to marry at eighteen. This custom, 
I am informed, is not unusual in the United States of Amer- 
ica, and its consequence is a simplicity of manners and a 
purity of conduct which Europeans can not comprehend, but 
to which they must ultimately have recourse. Primeval bar- 
barism and extreme civilization must arrive at the same results. 
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Men, under these circumstances, are actuated by their struc- 
ture; in the first instance, instinctively; in the second, philo- 
sophically. At present, we are all in the various gradations 
of the intermediate state of corruption. 

I could have lived with Alceste Contarini in a solitude 
forever. I desired nothing more than to enjoy existence with 
such a companion. I would have communicated to her all 
my thoughts and feelings. I would have devoted to her soli- 
tary ear the poetry of my being. Such a life might not suit 
others. Others, influenced by a passion not less ardent, may 
find its flames fed by the cares of life, cherished by its duties 
and pleasures, and flourishing amid the travails of society. 
All is an affair of organization. Ours would differ. Among 
all men there are some points of similarity and sympathy. 
There are few alike; there are some totally unlike the mass. 
The various tribes that people this globe, in all probability, 
spring from different animals. Until we know more of our- 
selves, of what use are our systems? For myself, I can con- 
ceive nothing more idle or more useless than what is styled 
moral philosophy. We speculate upon the character of man; 
we divide and we subdivide; we have our generals, our sages, 
our statesmen. There is not a modification of mind that is not 
mapped in our great atlas of intelligence. We can not be 
wrong, because we have studied the past; and we are famous 
for discovering the future when it has taken place. Napoleon 
is First Consul, and would found a dynasty. There is no 
doubt of it. Read my character of Cromwell. But what use 
is the discovery, when the consul is already tearing off his 
republican robe, and snatching the imperial diadem? And 
suppose, which has happened, and may and will happen again; 
suppose a being of a different organization from Napoleon or 
Cromwell placed in the ‘same situation; a being gifted with a 
combination of intelligence hitherto unknown; where, then, 
is our moral philosophy, our nice study of human nature? 
How are we to speculate upon results which are to be pro- 
duced by unknown causes? What we want is to discover the 
character of a man at his birth, and found his education upon 
his nature. The whole system of moral philosophy is a delu- 
sion, fit only for the play of sophists in an age of physiological 
ignorance, 
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I leave these great speculations for the dreariness of 
future hours. Alceste calls me to the golden sands, whither 
it is our wont to take our sunset walk. 

A Grecian sunset! The sky is like the neck of a dove; 
the rocks and waters are bathed with a violet light. Each 
moment it changes; each moment it shifts into more graceful 
and more gleaming shadows. And the thin; white moon is 
above all: the thin, white moon, followed by a single star, like 
a lady by a page. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


E had no books, no single source of amusement but our 
own society; and yet the day always appeared a mo- 
ment. I did, indeed, contrive to obtain for Alceste what was 
called a mandolin, and which, from its appearance, might have 
been an ancient lyre. But it was quite unnecessary. My 
tongue never stopped the whole day. I told Alceste every- 
thing: all about my youthful scrapes and fancies, and Muszus 
and my battle, and Winter, and Christiana, and the con- 
founded tragedy, and, of course, “Manstein.” If I ceased for a 
moment, she always said, “Go on.” On I went, and told the 
same stories over again, which she reheard with the same in- 
terest. The present was so delightful to me that I cared little 
to talk about the past, and always avoided the future. But 
Alceste would sometimes turn the conversation to what might _ 
happen; and, as she now promised to heighten our happiness 
by bringing us a beautiful stranger to share our delightful 
existence, the future began to interest even me. 

I had never written to my father since [ arrived at Paris. 
Every time I drew a bill I expected to find my credit revoked, 
but it was not so; and I therefore willingly concluded that Lau- 
sanne apprised him of everything, and that he thought fit not 
to interfere. I had never written to my father because I can 
not dissemble; and, as my conduct ever since I quitted France 
had been one continued violation of his commands and wishes, 
why, correspondence was difficult, and could not prove pleas- 
ing. But Alceste would talk about my father, and it was, 
therefore, necessary to think of him. She shuddered at the 
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very name ot Italy, and willingly looked forward to a settle- 
ment in the north. For myself, I was exceedingly happy, and 
my reminiscences of my fatherland were so far from agree- 
able that I was careless as to the future; and, although I 
already began to entertain the possibility of a return, I still 
wished to pass some considerable time of our youth inviolate 
by the vulgar cares of life, and under the influence of a glow- 
ing sky. 

In the meantime we rambled about the mountains on our 
little, stout Candiote horses, or amused ourselves in adorning 
our residence. We made a new garden; we collected every 
choice flower and rare bird and beautiful animal that we 
could assemble together. Alceste was wild for a white gazel 
ever since we had seen one in the consul’s court. They come 
from a particular part of Arabia, and are rare; yet one was 
obtained, and two of its fawn-colored brethren. I must con- 
fess that we found these elegant and poetical companions ex- 
tremely troublesome and stupid; they are the least sentimental 
and domestic of all creatures; the most sedulous attention will 
not attach them to you, and I do not believe that they are ever 
fairly tame. I dislike them, in spite of their liquid eyes and 
romantic reputation, and infinitely prefer what are now my 
constant and ever-delightful company, some fine, faithful, hon- 
est, intelligent, thoroughbred English dogs. 

We had now passed nearly eight months in this island. 
The end of the year was again advancing. Oh! the happy, 
the charming evenings, when, fearing for my Alceste that 
it grew too cool to walk, we sat within the house, and the 
large lamp was lit, and the faithful Lausanne brought me my 
pipe, and the confounded gazel kicked it over, and the grin- 
ning Tita handed us our coffee, and my dear Alceste sang me 
some delicious Venetian melody, and then I left off smoking, 
and she left off singing, and we were happier and happier 
every day. 

Talk of fame and romance, all the glory and adventure in 
the world are not worth one single hour of domestic bliss. 
It sounds like a clap-trap, but the solitary splendor with which 
I am now surrounded tells me too earnestly it is truth. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


HE hour approached that was to increase my happiness, 

my incredible happiness. Blessed, infinitely blessed as I 
was, bountiful Heaven was about to shower upon me a new 
and fruitful joy. In a few days I was to become a father. 
We had obtained from the town all necessary attendance; 
an Italian physician, whose manner gave us confidence, and 
a sage woman of great reputation, were at our house. I had 
myself been cautious that my treasure should commit no im- 
prudence. We were full of love and hope. My Alceste was 
not quite well. The physician recommended great quiet. She 
was taking her siesta, and I stole from her side, because my 
presence ever excited her, and she could not slumber. 

I strolled down to the bay and mused over the character 
of a father. My imagination dwelt only upon this idea. I 
discovered, as my reverie proceeded, the fine relations that 
must subsist between a parent and a child. Such thoughts 
had made no impression upon me before. I thought of my 
own father, and the tears stole down my cheek. I vowed to | 
return to him immediately, and give ourselves up to his 
happiness. 

I prayed to Heaven to grant me a man-child. I felt a 
lively confidence that he would be choicely gifted. I resolved 
to devote myself entirely to his education. My imagination 
wandered in dreams of his perfect character, of his high ac- 
complishments, his noble virtues, his exalted fame. I con- 
ceived a philosopher who might influence his race, a being to 
whom the regeneration of his kind was perhaps allotted. 

My thoughts had rendered me unconscious of the hour; 
the sun had set without my observation; the growing twilight 
called me to myself. I looked up; I beheld in the distance 
Alcesté. I was surprised, displeased, alarmed. I could not 
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conceive anything more imprudent than her coming forth in 
the evening, and in her situation. I ran forward to repri- 
mand her with a kiss, to fold her shawl more closely round 
her, and bear her in my arms to the house. I ran forward, 
speaking at the same time. She faintly smiled. I reached 
her. Lo! she was not there! A moment before she was 
on the wide sands. There was no cavern near which she 
could have entered. I stood amazed, thunderstruck. I shouted 
“Alceste !” 

The shout was answered. I ran back. Another shout. 
Tita came to me running. His agitated face struck me with 
awe. He could not speak. He seized my arm and dragged 
me along. I ran to the house. I did not dare to inquire the 
cause. Lausanne met me at the threshold. His countenance 
was despair. I started like a bewildered man; I rushed to her 
room, Yet, I remember the group leaning round her bed. 
They moved aside. I saw Alceste. She did not see me. Her 
eyes were closed, her face pale and changed, her mouth had .- 
fallen. 

“What,” I said, “what is all this? Doctor, doctor, how is 
she?” 

The physician shook his head. 

I could not speak. I wrung my hands, more from the 
inability of thought and speech than grief, by which I was 
not influenced. 

“Speak!” I at length said; “is she dead?” 

“My lord—” 

“Speak, speak, speak!” 

“Tt appears to me to be desperate.” 

“Tt is impossible! Dead! She can not be dead. Bleed her, 
bleed her, sir, before me. Dead! Did you say dead? It can 
not be. Alceste! Alceste! speak to me. Say you are not dead, 
only say you are not dead. Bleed her, sir, bleed her.” 

To humor me he took up his lancet and opened another 
vein. 

A few dull drops oozed out. 

“Ah!” I exclaimed, ‘‘see! she bleeds! She is not dead. 
Alceste! you are not dead? Lausanne, do something, Lau- 
sanne. For God’s sake, Lausanne, save her. Do something, 
Lausanne. My good Lausanne, do something!” 
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He affected to feel her pulse. I staggered about the room, 
wringing my hands. 

“Is she better?” I inquired. 

No one answered. 

“Doctor, save her! Tell me she is better, and I give you 
half, my whole fortune.” 

The poor physician shook his head. He attempted nothing. 
I rushed to Lausanne and seized his arm. 

“Lausanne, I can trust to you. Tell me the truth. Is it 
all over?” : 

“It has too long been over.” 

“Ah!” I waved my hands and fell. 


CHAPTER] XX 


HEN my self-consciousness was restored, I found myself 

in another room. I was lying in a divan in the arms 

of Lausanne. I had forgotten everything. I called Alceste. 
Then the remembrance rushed into my brain. 

“Ts it true?” I said; “Lausanne, is it true?” 

His silence was an answer. I rose and walked up and 
down the room once or twice, and then said in a low voice, 
“Take me to her room, Lausanne.” 

I leaned upon his arm, and entered the chamber. Even 
as I entered, I indulged the wild hope that I should find it 
unoccupied. I could not believe it. 

Tall candles were burning in the room; the walls were 
hung with solemn drapery. I advanced to the bedside, and 
took her hand. I motioned to Lausanne to retire. We were 
alone, alone once more. But how alone; I doubted of every- 
thing, even of my existence. I thought my heart would burst. 
I wondered why anything still went on, why was not all over? 
I looked round with idiot eyes and open mouth. A _ horrid 
contortion was chiseled on my face. 

Suddenly I seized the corpse in my arms and fiercely em- 
braced it. I thought I could reanimate it. I felt so much, I 
thought I could reanimate it. I struggled with death. Was 
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she dead? Was she really dead? It had a heavy, leaden feel. 
I let her drop from my arms. She dropped like a lifeless 
trunk. I looked round with a silly grin. 

It was morning time. The flames of the candles looked 
haggard. There was a Turkish dagger in the closet. I re- 
membered it, and ran to the closet. I cut off her long tresses, 
and rolled them round my neck. I locked the door, stole out 
of the window, and cunningly watched to observe whether I 
were followed. No one was stirring, or no one suspected me. 
I scudded away fleetly, and rushed up the hills without ever 
stopping. For hours I could never have stopped. I have a 
faint recollection of chasms, and precipices, and falling waters. 
I leaped everything, and found myself at length on a peak of 
Mount Ida. 

A wide view of the ocean opened before me. As I gazed 
upon it, my mind became inflamed, the power of speech was 
restored to me, the poetry of my grief prevailed. 

“Fatal ocean! fatal ocean!” I exclaimed; “a curse upon 
thy waves, for thou waftedst us to death. Green hills! green 
valleys! a blight upon your trees and pastures, for she can 
not gaze upon them! And thou, red sun! her blood is upon 
thy beams. Halt in thy course, red sun, halt! and receive my, 
curse! 

“Our house has fallen, the glorious house has fallen; and 
the little ones may now rise. Eagle! fly away, and tell my, 
father he is avenged. For lo! Venice has been my doom, and 
here, on this toppling crag, I seal all things, and thus devote 
Contarini Fleming to the infernal gods.” 

I sprang forward. I felt myself in the air. My brain span 
round. My sight deserted me. 
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CHAP ED RE XX] 


HEN I can again recall existence, I found myself in 

my own house. I was reclining on the divan, propped 
up by cushions. My left arm was in a sling: my head band- 
aged. I looked around me without thought, and then I re- 
lapsed into apathy. Lausanne was in the room, and passed 
before me. I observed him, but did not speak. He brought 
me refreshment, which I took without notice. The room 
was darkened. I knew nothing of the course of time, nor 
did I care or inquire. Sometimes Lausanne quitted the 
apartment, and then Tita took his place. Sometimes 
he returned, and changed my bandages and my dress, and 
I fell asleep. Awake I had no thought, and slumbering 
I had no dreams. 

I remained in this state, as I afterward learned, six 
weeks. One day I looked up, and, seeing Tita, spoke in a 
faint voice, and asked for Lausanne. He ran immediately 
for him, and, while he was a moment absent, I rose from my 
couch and tore the curtain from the window. Lausanne en- 
tered, and came up to me, and would have again led me to 
my seat, but I bade him “lighten the room.” 

I desired to walk forth into the air, and, leaning on his 
arm, I came out of the house. It was early morn, and I 
believe the sense of the fresh air had attracted and revived 
me. I stood for a moment vacantly gazing upon the distant 
bay, but I was so faint that I could not stand, and Spiro, the 
little Greek boy, ran and brought me a carpet and a cushion, 
and I sat down. I asked for a mirror, which was unwillingly 
afforded me; but I insisted upon it. I viewed, without emo- 
tion, my emaciated form, and my pallid, sunken visage. My 
eyes were dead and hollow, my cheek bones prominent and 
sharp, my head shaven, and covered with a light turban. Nev- 
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ertheless, the feeling of the free, sweet air was grateful; and, 
from this moment, I began gradually to recover.. 

I never spoke, unless to express my wants; but my appe- 
tite returned, my strength increased, and each day, with Lau- 
sanne’s assistance, I walked for a short time in the garden. 
My arm, which had been broken, resumed its power; my 
head, which had been severely cut, healed. I ventured to 
walk only with the aid of a stick. Gradually I extended my 
course, and in time I reached the seaside. There, in a slight 
recess formed by a small headland, I would sit with my back 
against a high rock, feel comforted that earth was hidden 
from my sight, and gaze for hours in vacancy upon the ocean 
and the sky. 

At sunset I stole home. I found Lausanne always about, 
evidently expecting me. When he perceived me return- 
ing, he was soon by my side, but by a way that I 
could) not observe him, and, without obtrusion or any 
appearance of officiousness, he led or rather carried me 
to my dwelling. 

One morning I bent my way to a small green valley, which 
opened on the other side of our gardens. It had been one of 
our favorite haunts. I know not why I resorted to it this 
morning, for as yet her idea had never crossed my mind any 
more than her name my lips. I had an indefinite conviction 
that I was a lost and fallen man. I knew that I had once 
been happy, that I had once mingled in a glorious existence; 
but I felt with regard to the past, as if it were another sys- 
tem of being, as if I had suddenly fallen from a star and 
lighted on a degenerate planet. 

I was in our valley, our happy valley. I stood still, and 
my memory seemed to return. The tears stole down my 
face. I remembered the cluster of orange trees under which 
we often sat. I plucked some leaves, and I pressed them to 
my lips. Yet I was doubtful, uncertain, incredulous. I 
scarcely knew who I was. Not, indeed, that I was unable to 
feel my identity; not, indeed, that my intelligence was abso- 
lutely incapable of fulfilling its office; but there seemed a 
compact between my body and my mind that existence should 
proceed without thought. 

I descended into the vale. A new object attracted my 
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attention. I approached it without suspicion. A green 
mound supported a stone, on which was boldly but not rudely 
sculptured : 


“ALCESTE, COUNTESS CONTARINI FLEMING.” 


A date recorded her decease. 

“It must have been many years ago,” was my first im- 
pression; “I am Contarini Fleming, and I remember her. I 
remember Alceste well, but not in this country, surely not in 
this country. And yet those orange trees— 

“My wife, my lost, my darling wife, oh! why am I 
alive; I thought that I was dead! I thought that I had 
flung myself from the mountain top to join you—and it was 
all a dream!” 

I threw myself upon the tomb, and my tears poured 
forth in torrents, and I tore up the flowers that flour- 
ished upon the turf, and kissed them, and tossed them 
inethe Pair 

There was a rose, a beautiful white rose, delicate and 
fragrant; and I gathered it, and it seemed to me like Alceste. 
And I sat gazing upon this fair flower, and, as my vision was 
fixed upon it, the past grew up before me, and each moment 
I more clearly comprehended it. The bitterness of my grief 
overcame me. I threw away the rose, and a moment after- 
ward I was sorry to have lost it. I looked for it. It was 
not at my feet. My desire for the flower increased. I rose 
from the tomb, and looked around for the lost treasure. My 
search led me to the other side of the tablet, and I read the 
record of the death of my still-born son. 
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CTLA Pate Rae ae 


ce E must leave this place, Lausanne, and at once.” 


His eye brightened when I spoke. 

“T have seen all that you have done, Lausanne. It is well, 
very well. I owe you much. I would have given much for 
her hair, more than I can express. But you are not to blame. 
You had much to do.” 

He left the room for a moment, and returned; returned 
with the long, the beautiful tresses of my beloved. 

“You have made me happy. I never thought that I should 
again know what joy was. How considerate! How very 
good!” 

He broke to me gently that he had found the tresses 
around my neck. I rubbed my forehead; I summoned my 
scattered thoughts. “I remember something,” I replied, “but 
I thought it was a dream. I fancied that in a dream I had 
quitted the house.” 

He told me all. He told me that, after a long search, he 
had found me among the mountains, hanging to the rough 
side of a precipice, shattered, stark, and senseless. The bushes 
had caught my clothes, and prevented a fatal fall. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


SHIP was about to leave the port for Leghorn. And 

why not go to Leghorn? Anywhere but Venice. Our 
arrangements were soon made. I determined to assent to the 
request of his father, in taking little Spiro, who was a favor- 
ite of Alceste’s, and had charge of her gazels. A Greek 
father is willing to see his son anywhere but among the Turks. 
I promised his family not only to charge myself with his 
future fortunes, but also to remit them an annual allowance 
through the consul, provided they cherished the tomb of their 
late mistress; and in a fortnight I was again on board. 
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The mountains of Candia were long in sight, but I avoided 
them. Our voyage was long, although not unpleasant. We 
were often becalmed. The air and change of scene benefited 
me much. I wonderfully resumed my old habits of reverie; 
and, as I paced the deck, which I did all day without ceasing, 
I mused over the past with feelings of greater solace than I 
ever expected to associate with it. I was consoled by the 
remembrance of our perfect love. I could not recall on either 
of our parts a single fretful word, a single occasion on which 
our conduct had afforded either of us an anxious or even 
annoying moment. We never had enjoyed those lovers’ quar- 
rels which are said to be so sweet. Her sufferings had been 
intense, but they had been brief. It would have been con- 
solatory to have received her last breath, yet my presence 
might have occasioned her greater agony. The appearance 
of her spirit assured me that at the moment of departure her 
last thought was for me. The conviction of her having en- 
_joyed positive happiness supported me. I was confident that, 
had it been possible to make the decision, she would not have 
yielded her brief and beautiful career for length of days un- 
illumined by the presence of him, who remained to consecrate 
her memory by his enduring love, perhaps by his enduring 
page. 

Ah! old feelings returned to me; I perceived that it was 
impossible to exist without some object, and fame and poetic 
creation offered themselves to my void heart. I remembered 
that the high calling to which I was devoted had been silently 
neglected. I recollected the lofty education and loftier results 
that travel was to afford, and for which travel was to prepare 
me. I reminded myself that I had already proved many new 
passions, become acquainted with many new modifications of 
feeling, and viewed many new objects. My knowledge of man 
and nature was much increased. My mind was full of new 
thoughts, and crowded with new images. 

As I thus mused, that separation of the mere individual 
from the universal poet, which ever occurred in these high 
communings, again took place. My own misfortunes seemed 
but petty incidents to one who could exercise an illimitable 
power over the passions of his kind. If, amid the common 
losses of common life, the sympathy of a single friend can 
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bear its balm, could I find no solace, even for my great 
bereavement, in the love of nations and the admiration of 
ages? 

Thus reflecting, I suddenly dashed into invention; and, 
in my almost constant walks on deck, I poured forth a crowd 
of characters, and incidents, and feelings, and images, and 
molded them into a coherent and, as I hoped, beautiful form. 
I longed for the moment when I could record them on a scroll 
more lasting than my memory; and, upheld by this great pur- 
pose, I entered, with a calm if not cheerful countenance, the 
famous port of Leghorn, 


END OF PART III 


PART THE FOURTH 


CHAPTER I 


WAS at length at Florence. The fair city, so much vaunted 
by poets, at first greatly disappointed me. I could not 
reconcile myself to those unfinished churches like barns, and 
those gloomy palaces like prisons. The muddy Arno was not 
poetical, and the site of the whole place, and the appearance 
of the surrounding hills, in spite of their white villas, seemed 
to me confined, monotonous, and dull. Yet there is a charm 
in Florence, which, although difficult precisely to define, is 
in its influence great and growing, and I scarcely know a 
place that I would prefer for a residence. I think it is the 
character of Art, which, both from ancient associations and 
its present possessions, is forcibly impressed upon this city. 
It is full of invention. You can not stroll fifty yards, you 
can not enter a church or palace, without being favorably re- 
minded of the power of human thought. It is a famous 
memorial of the genius of the Italian middle ages, when the 
mind of man was in one of its spring tides, and in which we 
mark so frequently what at the present day we too much 
underrate, the influence of individual character. 

In Florence the monuments are not only of great men, 
but of the greatest. You do not gaze upon the tomb of an 
author who is merely a great master of composition, but of 
one who formed the language. The illustrious astronomer 
is not the discoverer of a planet, but the revealer of the whole 
celestial machinery. The artist and the politician are not 
merely the first sculptors and statesmen of their time, but 
the inventors of the very art and the very craft in which they 
excelled, 

In the study of the Fine Arts they mutually assist each 


other. In the formation of style I have been, perhaps, as 
(231) 
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much indebted to music and to painting as to the great mas- 
ters of literary composition. The contemplation of the Vene- 
tian school had developed in me a latent love of gorgeous 
eloquence, dazzling incident, brilliant expression, and volup- 
tuous sentiment. These brought their attendant imperfections: 
exaggeration, effeminacy, the obtrusion of art, the painful 
want of nature. The severe simplicity of the Tuscan mas- 
ters chastened my mind. I mused over a great effect produced 
almost by a single mean. The picture that fixed my atten- 
tion, by a single group illustrating a single passion, was a 
fine and profitable study. I felt the power of Nature deline- 
ated by a great master, and how far from necessary to enforce 
her influence were the splendid accessories with which my 
meditated compositions would rather have encumbered than 
adorned her. I began to think more of the individual than 
the species, rather of the motives of man than of his conduct. 
I endeavored to make myself as perfect in the dissection of 
his mind as the Florentine in the anatomy of his body. At- 
tempting to acquire the excellence of my models, I should 
probably have imbibed their defects, their stiff, and sombre, 
and arid manner, their want of variety and grace. The Roman 
school saved me from this, and taught me that a chaste or 
severe conception might be treated in a glowing or genial 
style. But, after all, I prefer the Spanish to the Italian paint- 
ers. I know no one to rival Murillo, I know no one who has 
blended with such felicity the high ideal with the extreme 
simplicity of nature. Later in life I found myself in his native 
city, in that lovely Seville, more lovely from his fine creations 
than even from the orange bowers that perfume its gales, 
and the silver stream that winds about its plain. 

I well remember the tumult of invention in which I wan- 
dered day after day amid the halls and galleries of Florence. 
Each beautiful face that flitted before me was a heroine, each 
passion that breathed upon the canvas was to be transferred 
to the page. I conceived at one time the plan of writing a 
series of works in the style of each school. The splendor of 
Titian, the grace of Raffaelle, the twilight tints of that magi- 
cian, Guercino, alternately threw my mind into moods analo- 
gous to their creations. A portrait in the Pitti palace of Ippo- 
lyto de’ Medici, of whom I knew nothing, haunted me like a 
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ghost, and I could only lay the spectre by resolving in time 
to delineate the spirit of Italian Feodality. The seraphic 
Baptist in the wilderness recalled the solitude I loved. I 
would have poured forth a monologue amid the mountains’ 
of Judea had not Endymion caught my enraptured vision, 
and I could dream only of the bright goddess of his shadowy 
love. 

I thought only of art; and sought the society of artists 
and collectors. I unconsciously adopted their jargon; and 
began to discourse of copies, and middle tints, and changes 
of style. I was in great danger of degenerating into a dilet- 
tante. Little objects, as well as great, now interested me. I 
handled a bronze, and speculated upon its antiquity. Yet 
even these slight pursuits exercised a beneficial tendency upon 
a mind wild, irregular, and undisciplined; nor do I believe 
that any one can long observe even fine carvings and choice 
medals without his taste becoming more susceptible, and deli- 
cate, and refined. 

My mind was overflowing with the accumulated medita- 
tion and experience of two years, an important interval in 
all lives, passed in mine in constant thought and action, and 
in a continual struggle with new ideas and novel passions. 
The desire of composition became irresistible. I recurred to 
the feelings with which I had entered Leghorn, and from 
which I had been diverted amid the distraction produced by 
the novelty, the beauty, and the variety of surrounding objects. 
With these feelings I quitted the city, and engaged the Villa 
Capponi, situate on a green and gentle swell of the Apen- 
nines, near the tower of Galileo. 
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CHAPTER II 


F there were anything in the world for which I now en- 

tertained a sovereign contempt, it was my unfortunate 
“Manstein.” My most malignant critic must have yielded 
to me in the scorn which I lavished on that immature pro- 
duction, and the shame with which I even recollected its exist- 
ence. No one could be more sensible of its glaring defects, 
for no one thought more of them, and I was so familiar with 
its less defective parts that they had lost all their relish, and 
appeared to me as weak, and vapid, and silly as the rest. I 
never labor to delude myself; and never gloss over my own 
faults. I exaggerate them; for I can afford to face truth, 
because I feel capable of improvement. And, indeed, I have 
never yet experienced that complacency with which, it is said, 
some authors regard their offspring; nor do I think that this 
paternal fondness will ever be my agreeable lot. I am never 
satisfied. No sooner have I executed some conception than 
my mind soars above its creation, and meditates a higher flight 
in a purer atmosphere. The very exercise of power only 
teaches me that it may be wielded for a greater purpose. 

I prepared myself for composition in a very different mood 
from that in which I had poured forth my fervid crudities in 
the Garden house. Calm and collected, I constructed characters 
on philosophical principles, and mused over a chain of action 
which should develop the system of our existence. All was 
art. I studied contrasts and grouping, and metaphysical 
analysis was substituted for anatomical delineation. I was 
not satisfied that the conduct of my creations should be influ- 
enced merely by the general principles of their being. I re- 
solved that they should be the very impersonations of the 
moods and passions of our mind. One was ill-regulated will; 
another offered the formation of a moral being; materialism 
sparkled in the wild gaiety and reckless caprice of one volup- 
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tuous girl, while spirit was vindicated in the deep devotion of 
a constant and enthusiastic heroine. Even the lighter tem- 
peraments were not forgotten. Frivolity smiled, and shrugged 
his shoulders before us, and there was even a deep personifi- 
cation of cynic humor. 

Had I executed my work in strict unison with my plan, 
it would, doubtless, have been a dull affair; for I did not 
yet possess sufficient knowledge of human nature to support 
me in such a creation; nor was I then habituated to those 
metaphysical speculations which, in some degree, might have 
compensated by their profundity for their want of entertain- 
ment. But Nature avenged herself, and extricated me from 
my dilemma. 

I began to write; my fancy fired, my brain inflamed; 
breathing forms rose up under my pen, and jostled aside the 
cold abstractions, whose creation had cost such long musing. 
. In vain I endeavored to compose without enthusiasm; in 
vain I endeavored to delineate only what I had preconceived ; 
in vain I struggled to restrain the flow of unbidden invention. 
All that I had seen and pondered passed before me, from the 
proud moment that I stood upon Mount Jura to the present 
ravishing hour that I returned to my long-estranged art. 
Every tree, every cloud, every star and mountain, every fair 
lake and flowing river, that had fed my fancy with their sweet 
suggestions in my rambling hours, now returned and illumined 
my pages with their brightness and their beauty. My mind 
teemed with similes. Thought and passion came veiled in 
metaphoric garb. I was delighted; I was bewildered. The 
clustering of their beauty seemed an evidence of poetic power ; 
the management of these bright guests was an art of which 
I was ignorant. I received them all; and found myself often 
writing only that they might be accommodated. 

I gave up to this work many long and unbroken hours ; 
for I was determined that it should not suffer from a hurried 
pen. I often stopped to meditate. It was in writing this 
book that I first learned my art. It was a series of experi- 
ments. They were at length finished, and my volumes con- 
signed to their fate, and a northern publisher. 

The critics treated me with more courtesy. What seemed 
to me odd enough then, although no puzzle now, was that 
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they admired what had been written in haste and without 
premeditation, and generally disapproved of what had cost 
me much forethought, and been executed with great care. 
It was universally declared a most unequal work, and they 
were right, although they could not detect the causes of the 
inequality. My perpetual efforts at being imaginative were 
highly reprobated. Now my efforts had been entirely the other 
way. In short, I puzzled them, and no one offered a predic- 
tion as to my future career. My book, as a whole, was rather 
unintelligible, but parts were favorites. It was pronounced a 
remarkable compound of originality and dulness. These 
critics, whatever might be their tenor, mattered little to me. 
A long interval elapsed before they reached Florence, and 
during that period I had effectually emancipated myself from 
the thraldom of criticism. 

I have observed that, after writing a book, my mind always 
makes a great spring. I believe that the act of composition 
produces the same invigorating effect upon the mind which 
some exertion does upon the body. Even the writing of 
“Manstein” produced a revolution in my nature, which can 
not be traced by any metaphysical analysis. In the course of 
a few days I was converted from a worldling into a philoso- 
pher. I was indeed ignorant, but I had lost the double igno- 
rance of the Platonists; I was no longer ignorant that I was 
ignorant. No one could be influenced by a greater desire of 
knowledge, a greater passion for the beautiful, or a deeper 
regard for his fellow creatures. And I well remember when, 
on the evening that I wrote the last sentence of this more 
intellectual effort, I walked out upon the terrace with that 
feeling of satisfaction which accompanies the idea of a task 
completed. So far was I from being excited by the hope of 
having written a great work, that I even meditated its destruc- 
tion; for the moment it was terminated, it seemed to me that 
I had become suddenly acquainted with the long-concealed 
principles of my art, which, without doubt, had been slenderly 
practised in this production. My taste, as it were in an instant, 
became formed; and I felt convinced I could now produce 
some lasting creation. 

I thought no more of criticism. The breath of man has 
never influenced me much, for I depend more upon myself 
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than upon others. I want no false fame. It would be no 
delight to me to be considered a prophet were I conscious 
of being an impostor. I ever wish to be undeceived; but if 
I possess the organization of a poet, no one can prevent me 
from exercising my faculty, any more than he can rob the 
courser of his fleetness, or the nightingale of her song. 


CHAPTER? {iI 


FTER finishing my work, I read more at Florence than I 
have at any period of my life. Having formed the prin- 
ciples on which, in future, I intended to proceed in composi- 
tion, and considering myself now qualified to decide upon 
other artists, I determined critically to examine the literary 
fiction of all countries, to ascertain how far my intentions 
had been anticipated, and in what degree my predecessors 
might assist me. 

It appears to me that the age of versification has passed. 
The mode of composition must ever be greatly determined 
by the manner in which the composition can be made pub- 
lic. In ancient days the voice was the medium by which we 
became acquainted with the inventions of a poet. In such a 
method, where those who listened had no time to pause, and 
no opportunity to think, it was necessary that everything 
should be obvious. The audience who were perplexed would 
soon become wearied. The spirit of ancient poetry, therefore, 
is rather material than metaphysical, superficial, not internal. 
There is much simplicity and much nature, but little passion, 
and less philosophy. To obviate the baldness, which is the 
consequence of a style where the subject and the sentiments 
are rather intimated than developed, the poem was enriched 
by music and enforced by action. Occasionally were added 
the enchantment of scenery and the fascination of the dance. 
But the poet did not depend merely upon these brilliant ac- 
cessories. He resolved that his thoughts should be expressed 
in a manner different from other modes of communicating 
ideas. He caught a suggestion from his sister art, and in- 
vented metre. And in this modulation he introduced a new 
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system of phraseology, which marked him out from the crowd, 
and which has obtained the title of “poetic diction.” 

His object in this system of words was to heighten his 
meaning by strange phrases and unusual constructions. In- 
version was invented to clothe a commonplace with an air 
of novelty; vague epithets were introduced to prop up a 
monotonous modulation. Were his meaning to be enforced, 
he shrank from wearisome ratiocination and the agony of 
precise conceptions, and sought refuge in a bold personifica- 
tion, or a beautiful similitude. The art of poetry was, to 
express natural feelings in unnatural language. 

Institutions ever survive their purpose, and customs govern 
us when their cause is extinct. And this mode of communi- 
cating poetic invention still remained when the advanced civ- 
ilization of man, in multiplying manuscripts, might have made 
’ many suspect that the time had arrived when the poet was to 
cease to sing, and to learn to write. Had the splendid refine- 
inent of Imperial Rome not been doomed to such rapid decay, 
and such mortifying and degrading vicissitudes, I believe that 
versification would have worn out. Unquestionably that em- 
pire, in its multifarious population, scenery, creeds, and cus- 
toms, offered the richest materials for emancipated fiction: 
materials, however, far too vast and various for the limited 
capacity of metrical celebration. 

That beneficent Omnipotence, before which we must bow 
down, has so ordered it that imitation should be the mental 
feature of modern Europe; and has ordained that we should 
adopt a Syrian religion, a Grecian literature, and a Roman 
law. At the revival of letters, we beheld the portentous spec- 
tacle of national poets communicating their inventions in an 
exotic form. Conscious of the confined nature of their method, 
yet unable to extricate themselves from its fatal ties, they 
sought variety in increased artifice of diction, and substituted 
the barbaric clash of rime for the melody of the lyre. 

A revolution took place in the mode of communicating 
thought. Now, at least, it was full time that we should have 
emancipated ourselves forever from sterile metre. One would 
have supposed that the poet who could not only write, but 
even print his inventions, would have felt that it was both 
useless and unfit that they should be communicated by a 
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process invented when his only medium was simple recitation. 
One would have supposed that the poet would have rushed 
with desire to the new world before him, that he would have 
seized the new means which permitted him to revel in a uni- 
verse of boundless invention; to combine the highest ideal 
creation with the infinite delineation of teeming Nature; to 
unravel all the dark mysteries of our bosoms and all the bright 
purposes of our being; to become the great instructor and 
champion of his species; and not only delight their fancy, 
and charm their senses, and command their will, but demon- 
strate their rights, illustrate their necessities, and expound the 
object of their existence; and all this, too, in a style charming 
and changing with its universal theme, now tender, now 
sportive; now earnest, now profound; now sublime, now 
pathetic; and substituting for the dull monotony of metre the 
most various, and exquisite, and inexhaustible melody. 

When I remember the trammels to which the poet has 
been doomed, and the splendor with which consummate 
genius has invested him, and when, for a moment, I conceive 
him bursting asunder his bonds, I fancy that I behold the 
sacred bird snapping the golden chain that binds him to 
Olympus, and soaring even above Jove! 


CHAPTER IV 


HAD arrived at Florence in a feeble and shattered state of 
health, of which, as I had never been a habitual invalid, 

I thought little. My confidence in my energy had never 
deserted me. Composition, however, although I now wrote 
with facility, proved a greater effort than I had anticipated. 
The desire I felt of completing my purpose had successfully 
sustained me throughout, but, during its progress, I was too 
often conscious of an occasional but increasing languor, which 
perplexed and alarmed me. Perfect as might be my concep- 
tion of my task, and easy as I ever found its execution when 
I was excited, I invariably experienced, at the commencement, 
a feeling of inertness, which was painful and mortifying. As 
I did not dream of physical inability, I began to apprehend 
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that, however delightful might be the process of meditation, 
that of execution was less delicious. Sometimes I even for 
a moment feared that there might be a lurking weakness in 
my nature, which might prevent me from ever effecting a 
great performance. 

I remember one evening as I was meditating in my cham- 
ber, my watch lying on the table, and the hour nine, I felt, 
as I fancied, disturbed by the increased sound of that instru- 
ment. I moved it to the other side of the table, but the sound 
increased, and, assured that it was not occasioned by the sup- 
posed cause, and greatly disturbed, I rang for Lausanne, and 
mentioned the inconvenience. Lausanne persisted in hearing 
nothing, but, as the sound became even more audible, and as 
I now believed that some reptile might be in the room, he 
examined it in all parts. Nothing was perceived; the hum 
grew louder, and it was not until I jumped up from my seat 
to assist him in his examination, that I discovered, by the in- 
creased sound occasioned by my sudden rise, that the noise 
was merely in my own ears. The circumstance occasioned 
me no alarm. It inconvenienced me for the evening. [I re- 
tired at an earlier hour, passed, as usual, a restless and dreamy 
night, but fell asleep toward the morning, and rose tolerably 
fresh. 

I can write only in the morning. It is then I execute with 
facility all that I have planned the preceding eve. And this 
day, as usual, I resumed my pen, but it was not obedient. I 
felt not only languid and indolent, but a sensation of faintness, 
which I had before experienced and disregarded, came over 
me, and the pen fell from my hand. I rose and walked about 
the room. My extremities were cold, as of late in the morn- 
ing I had usually found them. The sun was shining brightly 
over the sparkling hills. I felt a great desire to warm myself 
in his beams. I ordered my horse. 

The ride entirely revived me. I fancied that I led perhaps 
too sedentary a life. I determined that, as soon as my book 
was finished, I would indulge in more relaxation. I returned 
home with a better appetite than usual, for, since my return 
from Candia, I had almost entirely lost my relish for food and 
my power of digestion. In the evening I was again busied 
in musing over the scene which was to be painted on the coming 
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morn. Suddenly I heard again the strange noise. I looked at 
my watch. It was exactly nine o’clock. The noise increased 
rapidly. From the tick of a watch it assumed the loud, con- 
fused moaning of a bell tolling in a storm, like the bell I had 
heard at the foot of the Alps. It was impossible to think. I 
walked about the room. It became louder and louder. It 
seemed to be absolutely deafening. I could compare it to 
nothing but the continuous roar of a cataract. I sat down, and 
looked around me in blank despair. 

Night brought me no relief. My sleep, ever since the death 
of Alceste, had been troubled and broken, and of late had 
daily grown less certain and less refreshing. Often have I 
lain awake the whole night, and usually have risen exhausted 
and spiritless. So it was on this morning. Cold, faint, and 
feeble, the principle of life seemed to wax fainter and fainter. 
I sent for my faithful companion. “Lausanne,” I said, “I 
begin to think that I am very ill.” 

Lausanne felt my pulse, and shook his head. “There 
is no wonder,” he replied. “You have scarcely any cir- 
culation. You want stimulants. You should drink more 
wine, and give up writing for a time. Shall I send for a 
physician ?” 

I had no confidence in medicine. I resolved to exert myself. 
Lausanne’s advice, I fancied, sounded well. I drank some 
wine, and felt better; but as I never can write under any in- 
spiration but my own, I resolved to throw aside my pen and 
_ visit Pisa for a fortnight, where I could follow his prescrip- 
tion, with the additional advantage of change of scene. 

My visit to Pisa benefited me. I returned, and gave the 
last finish to my work. 
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CHAPTER 


LL the Italian cities are delightful; but an elegant melan- 
choly pervades Pisa that is enchanting. What a marble 
group is formed by the Cathedral, the wonderful Baptistery, 
the leaning Tower, and the Campo Santo; and what an indi- 
cation of the ancient splendor of the Republic! I wish that 
the world consisted of a cluster of small States. There would 
be much more genius, and, what is of more importance, much 
more felicity. Federal Unions would preserve us from the evil 
consequences of local jealousy, and might combine in some 
general legislation of universal benefit. Italy might then 
revive, and even England may regret that she has lost her 
Heptarchy. 

In the Campo Santo you trace the history of Art. There, 
too, which has not been observed, you may discover the origin 
of the arabesques of Raffaelle. The Leaning Tower is a 
stumbling-block to architectural antiquarians. An ancient 
fresco in the Campo proves the intention of the artist. All are 
acquainted with the towers of Bologna: few are aware that, 
in Saragossa, the Spaniards possess a rival of the architectural 
caprice of the Pisans. 

To this agreeable and silent city I again returned, and 
wandered in meditation, amid the stillness of its palaces. I 
consider this the period of my life in which whatever intel- 
lectual power I possess became fully developed. All that I 
can execute hereafter is but the performance of what I then 
planned; nor would a patriarchal term of life permit me to 
achieve all that I then meditated. I looked forward to the 
immediate fulfilment of my long hopes, to the achievement of 
a work which might last with its language, and the attain- 
ment of a great and permanent fame. 

I was now meditating over this performance. It is my 
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habit to contrive in my head the complete work before I 
have recourse to the pen which is to execute it. I do not 
think that meditation can be too long, or execution too rapid. 
It is not merely characters and the general conduct of the 
story that I thus prepare, but the connection of every inci- 
dent, often whole conversations, sometimes even slight phrases. 
A very tenacious memory, which I have never weakened by 
having recourse to other modes of reminiscence, supports me 
in this process; which, however, I should confess, is a pain- 
ful and exhausting effort. 

I revolved this work in my mind for several months with- 
out ever having recourse to paper. It was never out of my 
consciousness. I fell asleep musing over it: in the morning 
my thoughts clustered immediately upon it, like bees on a bed 
of unexhausted flowers. In my rides, during my meals, in my 
conversations on common topics, I was indeed, the whole time, 
musing over this creation. 

The profound thinker always suspects that he is super- 
ficial. Patience is a necessary ingredient of genius. Nothing 
is more fatal than to be seduced into composition by the first 
flutter of the imagination. This is the cause of so many weak 
and unequal works, of so many worthy ideas thrown away, 
and so many good purposes marred. Yet there is a bound to 
meditation; there is a moment when further judgment is use- 
less. There is a moment when a heavenly light rises over the 
dim world you have been so long creating, and bathes it with 
life and beauty. Accept this omen that your work is good, and 
revel in the sunshine of composition. 

I have sometimes half believed, although the suspicion is 
mortifying, that there is only a step between his state who 
deeply indulges in imaginative meditation, and insanity; for 
I well remember that at this period of my life, when I indulged 
in meditation to a degree that would now be impossible, and 
I hope unnecessary, my senses sometimes appeared to be 
wandering. I can not describe the peculiar feeling I then ex- 
perienced, for I have failed in so doing to several eminent sur- 
geons and men of science with whom I have conversed respect- 
ing it, and who were curious to become acquainted with its 
nature; but I think it was that I was not always assured of 
my identity, or even existence; for I sometimes found it nec- 
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essary to shout aloud to be sure that I lived; and I was in the 
habit, very often at night, of taking down a volume and look- 
ing into it for my name, to be convinced that I had not been 
dreaming of myself. At these times there was an incredible 
acuteness, or intenseness, in my sensations ; every object seemed 
animated, and, as it were, acting upon me. The only way that 
I can devise to express my general feeling is that I seemed to 
be sensible of the rapid whirl of the globe. 

All this time my health was again giving way, and all 
my old symptoms were gradually returning. I set them at 
defiance. The nocturnal demon having now come back in all 
its fulness, I was forced to confine my meditations to the 
morning; and in the evening I fled for refuge and forgetful- 
ness to wine. This gave me temporary relief, but destroyed 
my remaining power of digestion. In the morning I some- 
times fainted as I dressed; stil! I would not give in, and only 
postponed the commencement of my work until my return to 
Florence, which was to occur in a few days. 

I rode the journey through the luxuriant Val d’Arno, 
attended by Tita. Lausanne and Spiro had returned the pre- 
vious day. It was late in the evening when I arrived at the 
villa. I thought, as I got off my horse, that the Falls of Niagara 
could not overpower the infernal roaring that I alone heard. 
I entered, and threw myself on a sofa. It came at last. What 
it was I knew not. It felt like a rushing of blood into my 
brain. I moaned, threw out my arms, and wildly caught at 
the bell. Lausanne entered, and I was lying apparently 
lifeless. 
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CHAPTER VI 


URING the whole course of my life my brain had been 

my constant source of consolation. So long as I could 
work that machine I was never entirely without an object and 
a pleasure. J had laughed at physical weaknesses while that 
remained untouched; and unquestionably I should have sunk 
under the great calamity of my life had it not been for the 
sources of hope and solace which this faithful companion 
opened to me. Now it was all over: I was little better than an 
idiot. 

Physician followed physician, and surgeon, surgeon, with- 
out benefit. They all held different opinions; yet none were 
right. They satirized each other in private interviews, and 
exchanged compliments in consultations. One told me to be 
quiet ; another, to exert myself: one declared that I must be 
stimulated; another, that I must be soothed. I was, in turn, 
to be ever on horseback, and ever on a sofa. I was bled, blis- 
tered, boiled, starved, poisoned, electrified, galvanized, and 
at the end of a year found myself with exactly the same op- 
pression on my brain, and the additional gratification of re- 
membering that twelve months of existence had worn away 
without producing a single idea. Such are the inevitable con- 
sequences of consulting men who decide by precedents which 
have no resemblance, and never busy themselves about the 
idiosyncrasy of their patients. 

I had been so overwhelmed by my malady, and so con- 
scious that upon my cure my only chance of happiness de- 
pended, that I had submitted myself to all this treatment with- 
out a murmur, and religiously observed all their contradictory 
directions. Being of a sanguine temperament, I believed every 
assertion, and every week expected to find myself cured. 
When, however, a considerable period of time had elapsed 
without any amelioration, I began to rebel against these sys- 
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tems, which induced so much exertion and privation, and were 
productive of no good. I was quite desperate of cure; and 
each day I felt more keenly that, if I were not cured, I could 
not live. I wished, therefore, to die unmolested. I discharged 
all my medical attendants, and laid myself down like a sick 
lion in his lair. 

I never went out of the house, and barely out of a single 
room. I scarcely ever spoke, and only for my wants. I had 
no acquaintance, and I took care that I should see no one. 
I observed a strict diet, but fed every day. Although air, and 
medicine, and exercise were to have been productive of so 
much benefit to me, I found myself, without their assistance, 
certainly not worse; and the repose of my present system, if 
possible, rendered my wretched existence less burdensome. 

Lausanne afterward told me that he supposed I had re- 
lapsed into the state in which I fell immediately after my 
great calamity; but this was not the case. I never lost my 
mind or memory: I was conscious of everything; I forgot 
nothing; but I had lost the desire of exercising them. I sat 
in moody silence, revolving in reverie, without the labor of 
thought, my past life and feelings. 

I had no hopes of recovery. It was not death that terri- 
fied me, but the idea that I might live, and for years, in this 
helpless and unprofitable condition. When I contrasted my 
recent lust of fame, and plans of glory, and indomitable will, 
with my present woful situation of mysterious imbecility, I 
was appalled with the marvelous contrast; and I believed that 
I had been stricken by some celestial influence for my pride 
and wanton self-sufficiency. 
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GHAL LE RIVE 


| WAS in this gloomy state when, one morning, Lausanne 

entered my room; I did not notice him, but continued 
sitting, with my eyes fixed on the ground, and my chin upon 
my breast. At last he said, “My lord, I wish to speak to you.” 

“Well?” : 

“There is a stranger at the gate, a gentleman, who desires 
to see you.” 

~“You know I see no one,” I replied, rather harshly. 

“T know it, and have so said; but this gentleman—”’ 

“Good God! Lausanne. Is it my father?” 

“No; but it is one who may perhaps come from him.” 

“T will see him.” 

The door opened, and there entered Winter. 

Long, long and active years had passed since we parted. 

All had happened since. I thought of my boyhood, and 
it seemed innocent and happy, compared with the misery of 
the past and present. Nine years had not much altered my 
friend ; but me— : 

“T fear, Count,’ said Winter, “that I am abusing the privi- 
lege of an old friend in thus insisting upon an entrance; but 
I heard of your residence in this country, and your illness at 
the same time, and, being at Florence, I thought you would 
perhaps pardon me.” 

“You are one of the few persons whom I am glad to see 
unde: all circumstances, even under those in which I now 
exist.’” 

“T have heard of your distressing state.”’ 

“Say my hopeless state. But let us not converse about it. 
Let us speak of yourself. Let me hope you are as happy as 
you are celebrated.” 

“As for that, well enough. But if we are to talk about 
celebrity, let me claim the honors of a prophet, and congratu- 
late a poet whom I predicted.” 
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“Alas! my dear Winter,” I said, with a faint smile, “talk 
not of that, for I shall die without doing you honor.” 

“There is no one of my acquaintance who has less chance 
of dying.” 

“How so?” I remarked, rather quickly; for when a man 
really believes he is dying, he does not like to lose the interest 
which such a situation produces. “If you knew all—” 

“I know all; much more, too, than your physician who 
told me.” 

“And you believe, then, that I can not look forward even 
to death to terminate this miserable existence ?”’ 

“T do not consider it miserable; and therefore I should be 
sorry if there were anything to warrant such an anticipation.” 

“And I can assure you, Chevalier,’ and I spoke sincerely 
and solemnly, “that I consider existence, on the terms I now 
possess it, an intolerable burden. And nothing but the chance, 
for I can not call it hope, of amelioration, prevents me from 
terminating it.” 

“Tf you remember right, you considered existence equally 
an intolerable burden when, as a boy, you first experienced 
feelings which you were unable to express.” 

“Well! what inference do you draw?” 

“That it is not the first time you have quarreled with 
Nature!” 

“How so?” I eagerly replied, and I exerted myself to an- 
swer him. “Is disease Nature?” 

“Is your state disease?” 

“T have no mind.” 

“You reason.” 

“My brain is affected.” 

“You see.” 

“You believe, then, that I am a hypochondriac?” 

“By no means! I believe that your feelings are real and 
peculiar; but it does not therefore follow that they are evil.” 


“Perhaps,” I said, with a dry smile, “you believe them 
beneficent ?” 


“T do, certainly,” he replied. 
“Tn what respect?” 


“T believe that as you would not give Nature a holiday 
she is giving herself one.” 
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I was silent, and mused. “But this infernal brain!” I 
replied. 

“Is the part of the machinery that you have worked most; 
and therefore the weakest.” 

“But how is it to be strengthened ?” 

“Not by medicine. By following exactly a contrary course 
to that which enfeebled it.” 

“For fifteen months an idea has not crossed my brain.” 

“Well! you are all the better for it; and fifteen months 
more—” 

“Alas! what is life! At this age I hoped to be famous.” 

“Depend upon it you are in the right road; but rest as-. 
sured you must go through every trial that is peculiar to men 
of your organization. There is no avoiding it. It is just as 
necessary as that life should be the consequence of your struc- 
ture. To tell the truth, which is always best, I only came here 
to please your father. When he wrote to me of your illness, 
I mentioned to him that it must have its course; that there 
was nothing to be alarmed about, and that it was just as much 
a part of your necessary education as travel or study. But he 
wished me to see you, and so I came.” 

“My poor father! Alas! my conduct to him—” 

“Has been just what it ought to be, just what it neces- 
sarily must have been, just exactly what my own was to my 
father. As long as human beings are unphilosophically edu- 
cated, these incidents will take place.” 

“Ah! my dear Winter, I am a villain. I have never even 
written to him.” 

“Of course you have not. Your father tried to turn you 
into a politician. Had he not forced you to write so many 
letters then, you would not have omitted to write to him now. 
The whole affair is simple as day. Until men are educated 
with reference to their nature, there will be no end to domestic 
fracas.” 

“You ever jest, my friend. I have not ventured on a joke 
for many a long month.” 

“Which is a pity; for, to tell you the truth, although your 
last work is of the tender and sublime, and maketh fair eyes 
weep, I think your forte is comic.” 

“Do you indeed?” 
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“Ah! my dear Contarini, those two little volumes of 
‘Manstein’—” 

“Oh! mention not the name. Infamous, unadulterated 
trash !” 

“Ah! exactly as I thought of my first picture, which, after 
all, has a freshness and a freedom I have never excelled. But 
‘Manstein,’ my dear Contarini, it certainly was very imperti- 
nent. I read it at Rome. I thought I should have died. All 
our friends. So very true.” 

“Will you stay with me? I feel better since you have 
been here; and what you tell me of my father delights me. 
Pray stay. Well! you are indeed kind. And if I feel very 
ill, I will keep away.” 

“Oh! I should like to see you in one of your fits.” 


CHAPTER VHI 


“FT TYAKE a glass of wine,” said Winter, at dinner. 
“My dear friend, I have taken one.” 

“Take another. Here is your father’s health.” 

“Well, then, here is yours. How is the finest of old men?” 

“Flourishing and happy.” 

“And your mother ?” 

“Capital !” 

“And you have never returned?” 

“No! and never will, while there are such places as Rome 
and Naples.” 

“Ah! I shall never see them.” 

“Pooh! the sooner you move about, the better.” 

“My good friend, it is impossible.” 

“Why so? Do not confound your present condition with 
the state you were in a year ago. Let me feel your pulse. 
Capital! You seem to have an excellent appetite. Don’t be 
ashamed to eat. In cases like yours, the art is to ascertain 
the moment to make exertion. I look upon yours as a case of 
complete exhaustion. If there be anything more exhausting 
than love, it is sorrow; and if there be anything more ex- 
hausting than sorrow, it is poetry. You have tried all three. 
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Your body and your mind both require perfect repose. I per- 
ceive that your body has sufficiently rested. Employ it; and 
in another year you will find your mind equally come round.” 

“You console me. But where shall I go? Home?” 

“By no means; you require beauty and novelty. At pres- 
ent I would not go even to the south of this country. It will 
remind you too much of the past. Put yourself entirely in a 
new world. Go to Egypt. It will suit you. I look upon you 
as an Oriental. If you like, go to South America. Tropical 
scenery will astonish and cure you. Go to Leghorn, and get 
into the first ship that is bound for a country with which you 
are unacquainted,” 
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AVA TER remained with me several days, and before he 
. had quitted Florence I had written to my father. I de- 
scribed to him my forlorn situation, my strong desire to see 
him, and I stated the advice which did not correspond with 
my wishes. I asked for his counsel, but said nothing of the 
great calamity. I was indeed myself extremely unwilling to 
return home in my present state, but this unwillingness I 
concealed. 

I received an answer from my father by a special courier, 
an answer the most affectionate. He strongly recommended 
me to travel for some time; expressed his hope and confidence 
that I should entirely recover, and that I should return and 
repay him for all his anxiety. All that he required was that 
I should frequently correspond with him. And, ever after- 
ward, I religiously respected his request. 

A ship was about to sail from Leghorn to Cadiz. Spain 
appeared an interesting country, and one of which I knew 
nothing. It is the link between Europe and Africa. To 
Spain, therefore, I resolved to repair; and in a few days I 
again quitted Italy, and once more cast my fortunes on the 
waters! 


END OF PART IV 


PART THE, (PLETE. 


CHAPTER! 


UROPE and Afric! I have wandered amid the tombs of 

Troy, and stood by the altar of Medea, yet the poetry of 

the Hellespont and the splendor of the Symplegades must 
yield to the majesty of the Straits of Calpe. 

Like some lone Titan, lurid and sublime, his throne the 
mountains, and the clouds his crown, the melancholy Mauri- 
tania sits apart, and gazes on the mistress he has lost. 

And lo! from out the waves that kiss her feet and bow 
before her beauty, she softly rises with a wanton smile. Would 
she call back her dark-eyed lover, and does the memory of 
that bright embrace yet dwell within the hallowed sanctuary 
of her heart? 

It was a glorious union. When were maidens fairer and 
more faithful? when were men more gentle and more brave? 
When did all that can adorn humanity more brightly flourish, 
and more sweetly bloom? Alas for their fair cities, and fine 
gardens, and fresh fountains! Alas for their delicate palaces, 
and glowing bowers of perfumed shade! 

Will you fly with me from the dull toil of vulgar life? 
Will you wander for a moment amid the plains of Granada? 
Around us are those snowy and purple mountains, which a 
Calif wept to quit. They surround a land still prodigal of 
fruits, in spite of a Gothic government. You are gazing on 
the rows of blooming aloes, that are the only enclosures, with 
their flowery forms high in the warm air; you linger among 
those groves of Indian fig; you stare with strange delight 
at the first sight of the sugar-cane. Come away, come 
away, for on yon green and sunny hill rises the ruby gate of 
that precious pile whose name is a spell and whose vision is 
romance. 

Let us enter Alhambra! 
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See! here is the Court of Myrtles, and I gather you a sprig. 
Mark how exquisitely everything is proportioned; mark how 
slight, and small, and delicate! And now we are in the Court 
of Columns, the far-famed Court of Columns. Let us enter 
the chambers that open round this quadrangle. How beauti- 
ful are their deeply-carved and purple roofs, studded with gold, 
and the walls entirely covered with the most fanciful fret- 
work, relieved with that violet tint which must have been copied 
from their Andalusian skies. Here you may sit in the cool- 
est shade, reclining on your divan, with your beads or pipe, 
and view the dazzling sunlight in the court, which assuredly 
must scorch the flowers, if the faithful lions ever ceased from 
pouring forth that element, which you must travel in Spain 
or Africa to honor. How many chambers! the Hall of the 
Ambassadors ever the most sumptuous. How fanciful its 
mosaic ceiling of ivory and tortoise-shell, mother-of-pearl] and 
gold! And then the Hall of Justice with its cedar roof, and 
the Harem, and the baths: all perfect. Not a single roof has 
yielded, thanks to those elegant horseshoe arches and those 
crowds of marble columns, with their Oriental capitals. What 
a scene! Is it beautiful? Oh! conceive it in the time of the 
Boabdils; conceive it with all its costly decorations, all the 
gilding, all the imperial purple, all the violet relief, all the 
scarlet borders, all the glittering inscriptions and precious 
mosaics, burnished, bright, and fresh. Conceive it full of still 
greater ornaments, the living groups, with their splendid and 
vivid and picturesque costume, and, above all, their rich and 
shining arms, some standing in conversing groups, some 
smoking in sedate silence, some telling their beads, some squat- 
ting round a storier. Then the bustle and the rush, and the 
coming horsemen, all in motion, and all glancing in the most 
brilliant sun. 

Enough of this! I am alone. Yet there was one being 
with whom I could have loved to roam in these imaginative 
halls, and found no solitude in the sole presence of her most 
sweet society. 

Alhambra is a strong illustration of what I have long 
thought, that however there may be a standard of taste, there 
is no standard of style. I must place Alhambra with the 
Parthenon, the Pantheon, the Cathedral of Seville, the temple 
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of Dendera. They are different combinations of the same 
principles of taste. Thus we may equally admire A¢schylus, 
Virgil, Calderon, and Firdusi. There never could have been 
a controversy on such a point if mankind had not confused the 
ideas of taste and style. The Saracenic architecture is the 
most inventive and fanciful, but at the same time the most 
fitting and delicate that can be conceived. There would be no 
doubt about its title to be considered among the finest inven- 
tions of man if it were better known. It is only to be found, 
in any degree of European perfection, in Spain. Some of the 
tombs of the Mamiouk Sultans in the desert round Cairo, 
wrongly styled by the French “the tomb of the Califs,”’ are 
equal, I think, to Alhambra. When a person sneers at the 
Saracenic, ask him what he has seen. Perhaps a barbarous, 
although picturesque, building, called the Ducal Palace at 
Venice. What should we think of a man who decided on the 
architecture of Agrippa by the buildings of Justinian, or 
judged the age of Pericles by the restorations of Hadrian? 
Yet he would not commit so great a blunder. There is a 
Moorish palace, the Alcazar, at Seville, a huge mosque at 
Cordova turned into a Cathedral, with partial alteration, 
Alhambra at Granada; these are the great specimens in Europe, 
and sufficient for all study. There is a shrine and a chapel of 
a Moorish saint at Cordova, quite untouched, with the blue 
mosaic and the golden honeycomb roof, as vivid and as bril- 
liant as when the Santon was worshiped. I have never seen 
any work of art so exquisite. The materials are the richest, 
the ornaments the most costly, and in detail the most elegant 
and the most novel, the most fanciful and the most flowing 
that I ever contemplated. And yet nothing at the same time 
can be conceived more just than the proportion of the whole, 
and more mellowed than the blending of the parts, which in- 
deed Palladio could not excel. 
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CHAPTER II 


SPANISH city sparkling in the sun, with its white walls 

and verdant jalousies, is one of the most cheerful and 

most brilliant of the works of man. Figaro is in every street, 
and Rosina in every balcony. 

The “Moorish remains, the Christian churches, the gay 
national dress, a gorgeous priesthood, ever producing, in their 
dazzling processions and sacred festivals, an effect upon the 
business of the day; the splendid pictures of a school of which 
we know nothing; theatres, alamedas, tertullas, bull-fights, 
boleros ; here is matter enough for amusement within the walls: 
and now let us see how they pass their time out of them. 

When I was in the south of Spain the whole of Andalusia 
was overrun with robbers. These bands, unless irritated by 
a rash resistance, have of late seldom committed personal vio- 
lence, but only lay you on the ground and clear out your 
pockets. If, however, you have less than an ounce of gold, 
they shoot you. That is their tariff, which they have an- 
nounced at all the principal towns, and, it must be confessed, a 
light one. A weak government resolves society into its orig- 
inal elements, and robbery in Spain has become more honor- 
able than war, inasmuch as the robber is paid, and the soldier 
is in arrear. The traveler must defend himself. Some com- 
bine, some compromise. Merchants travel in corsarios or 
caravans well armed; persons of quality take a military escort, 
who, if cavalry, scamper off the moment they are attacked, 
and, if infantry, remain and participate in the plunder. The 
government is only anxious about the post, and to secure that 
pay.the brigands blackmail. 

The country is thinly populated, with few villages or farm- 
houses, but many towns and cities. It chiefly consists of vast 
plains of pasture-land, which, sunburnt in the summer, were 
a good preparation for the desert and intervening mountain- 
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ous districts, stich as the Sierra Morena, famous in Cervantes, 
the Sierra Nevada of Granada, and the Sierra da Ronda, a 
country like the Abruzzi, entirely inhabited by brigands and 
smugglers, and which I once explored. I must say that the 
wild beauty of the scenery entirely repaid me for some peril 
and great hardship. Returning from this district toward 
Cadiz you arrive at Oven, one of the finest mountain-passes 
in the world. Its precipices and cork woods would have af- 
forded inexhaustible studies to Salvator. All this part of the 
country is full of picture, and of a peculiar character. I 
recommend Castellar to an adventurous artist. 

I traveled over Andalusia on horseback, and, in spite of 
many warnings, without any escort, or any companions but 
Lausanne and Tita, and little Spiro and the muleteers, who 
walk and occasionally increase the burden of a sumpter steed. 
In general, like all the Spanish peasants, they are tall, finely 
made fellows, looking extremely martial, with their low, 
round, black velvet- hats, and colored sashes, embroidered 
jackets, and brilliant buttons. We took care not to have too 
much money, and no baggage that we could not stow in our 
saddle-bags. I even followed the advice of an experienced 
guide, and was as little ostentatious as possible of my arms; 
for to a Spanish bandit foreign pistols are sometimes a temp- 
tation, instead of a terror. Such prudent humility will not, 
however, answer in the East, where you can not be too well 
or too magnificently armed. 

We were, in general, in our saddles at four o’clock, and 
stopped, on account of the heat, from ten till five in the even- 
ing, and then proceeded for three or four hours more. I have 
traveled through three successive nights, and seen the sun set 
and rise without quitting my saddle, which all men can not 
say. It is impossible to conceive anything more brilliant than 
an Andalusian summer moon. You lose nothing of the land- 
scape, which is only softened, not obscured; and absolutely 
the beams are warm. Generally speaking, we contrived to 
reach, for our night’s bivouac, some village which usually 
boasts a posada. If this failed there was sometimes a con- 
vent; and were we unfortunate in this expedient, we made 
pillows of our saddles and beds of our cloaks. A posada is, 
in fact, a khan, and a very bad one. The same room holds the 
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cattle, the kitchen, the family, and boards and mats for trav- 
elers to sleep on. Your host affords no provisions, and you 
must cater as you proceed; and, what is more, cook when you 
have catered. Yet the posada, in spite of so many causes, is 
seldom dirty; for the Spaniards, notwithstanding their repu- 
tation, I claim the character of the most cleanly nation in 
Europe. Nothing is more remarkable than the delicacy of the 
lower orders. All that frequent whitewash and constant ablu- 
tion can effect against a generating sun they employ. You 
would think that a Spanish woman had no other occupation 
than to maintain the cleanliness of her chamber. They have, 
indeed, too much self-respect not to be clean. I once remem- 
ber Lausanne rating a muleteer, who was somewhat tardy in 
his preparations. ‘What!” exclaimed the peasant reproach- 
fully, “would you have me go without a clean shirt?” Now, 
when we remember that this man only put on his clean shirt 
to toil on foot for thirty or forty miles, we may admire his 
high feeling, and doubt whether we might match this inci- 
dent even by that wonder, an English postilion. 

Certainly the Spaniards are a noble race. They are kind 
and faithful, courageous and honest, with a profound mind, 
that will nevertheless break into rich humor, and a dignity 
which, like their passion, is perhaps the legacy of their Orien- 
tal sires. 

But see! we have gained the summit of the hill. Behold! 
the noble range of the Morena Mountains extends before us, 
and at their base is a plain worthy of such a boundary. Yon 
river, winding amid bowers of orange, is the beautiful Guadal- 
quivir ; and that city, with its many spires and mighty mosque, 
is the famous Cordova! 
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CHAPTER iit 


HE courtyard was full of mules, a body of infantry were 
bivouacking under the colonnades. There were several 
servants, all armed, and a crowd of muleteers with bludgeons. 
Sel asiaat great lady from Madrid, sir,’ observed Tita, who 
was lounging in the court. 

I had now been several days at Cordova, and intended to 
depart at sunset for Granada. The country between these 
two cities is more infested by brigands than any tract in 
Spain. The town rang with their daring exploits. Every 
traveler during the last month had been plundered ; and, only 
the night before my arrival, they had, in revenge for some 
attempt of the governor to interfere, burnt down a farm- 
house a few miles without the gates. 

When I entered the hotel, the landlord came up to me and 
advised me to postpone my departure for a few hours, as a 
great lady from Madrid was about to venture the journey, 
and depart at midnight toward Malaga with a strong escort. 
He doubted not that she would consent with pleasure to my 
joining their party. -I did not feel, I fear, as grateful for his 
proposition as I ought to have been. I was tired of Cordova; 
I had made up my mind to depart at a particular hour. I 
had hitherto escaped the brigands; I began to suspect that 
their activity was exaggerated. At the worst, I apprehended 
no great evil. Some persons always escaped, and I was con- 
fident in my fortune. 

“What is all this?” I inquired of Lausanne. 

“°Tis a great lady from Madrid,” replied Lausanne. 

“And have you seen her ?” 

“T have not, sir; but I have seen her husband.” 

“Oh! she has a husband; then I certainly will not stop. 
At sunset we go.” 


In half an hour’s time the landlord again entered my room, 
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with an invitation from the great lady and her lord to join 
them at dinner. Of course I could not refuse, although I 
began to suspect that my worthy host, in his considerate sug- 
gestions, had perhaps been influenced by other views than 
merely my security. 

I repaired to the saloon. It was truly a Gil Blas scene. 
The grandee, in an undress uniform, and highly imposing 
in appearance, greeted me with dignity. He was of middle 
age, with a fine form and a strongly marked, true Castilian 
countenance, but handsome. The sefiora was exceedingly 
young, and really very pretty, with infinite vivacity and grace. 
A French valet leaned over the husband’s chair ; and a duenna, 
broad and supercilious, with beady jet eyes, mahogany com- 
plexion, and cocked-up nose, stood by her young mistress, 
refreshing her with a huge fan. ; 

After some general and agreeable conversation, the sefior 
introduced the intended journey; and, understanding that I 
was about to proceed in the same direction, offered me the 
advantage of his escort. The dame most energetically im- 
pressed upon me the danger of traveling alone, and I was 
brutal enough to suspect that she had more confidence in 
foreign aid than in the courage of her countrymen. 

I was in one of those ungallant fits that sometimes come 
over men of shattered nerves. I had looked forward with 
moody pleasure to a silent moonlit ride. I shrank from the 
constant effort of continued conversation. It did not appear 
that my chivalry would be grievously affected if an almost 
solitary cavalier were to desert a dame environed by a mili- 
tary force and a band of armed retainers. In short, I was 
not seduced by the prospect of security, and rash enough to 
depart alone. 

The moon rose. I confess our anxiety. The muleteer 
prophesied an attack. “They will be out,” said he, “for the 
great lady; we can not escape.” We passed two traveling 
friars on their mules, who gave us their blessing, and I ob- 
served to-night by the roadside more crosses than usual, and 
each of these is indicative of a violent death. We crossed an 
immense plain, and entered a mule-track through uneven 
ground. We were challenged by a picket, and I, who was 
ahead, nearly got shot for answering. It was a cosario of 
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armed merchants returning from the fair of Ronda. We 
stopped and made inquiries, but could learn nothing, and we 
continued our journey for several hours, in silence, by the most 
brilliant moon. We began to hope we had escaped, when sud- 
denly a muleteer informed us that he could distinguish a 
trampling of horse in the distance. Ave Maria! A cold 
perspiration came over us. Decidedly they approached. We 
drew up out of pure fear. I had a pistol in one hand and a 
purse in the other, to act according to circumstances. The 
band were clearly in sight. I was encouraged by finding that 
they were a rather uproarious crew. They turned out to be 
a company of actors traveling to Cordova. There were 
dresses and decorations, scenery and machinery, all on mules 
and donkeys: the singers rehearsing an opera, the principal 
tragedian riding on an ass, and the buffo most serious, look- 
ing as grave as night, with a cigar, and in greater agitation 
than all the rest. The women were in side-saddles like sedans, 
and there were whole panniers of children. Some of the 
actresses were chanting an Ave, while, in more than one in- 
stance their waists were encircled by the brawny arm of a 
more robust devotee. All this irresistibly reminded me of 
Cervantes. 

Night waned, and, instead of meeting robbers, we discov- 
ered that we had only lost our way. At length we stumbled 
upon some peasants sleeping in the field amid the harvest who 
told us that it was utterly impossible to regain our road, and 
so, our steeds and ourselves being equally wearied, we dis- 
mounted and turned our saddles into pillows. 

I was roused, after a couple of hours’ sound slumber, by 
the rosario, a singing procession, in which the peasantry con- 
gregate to their labors. It is most effective, full of noble 
chants and melodious responses that break upon the still, 
fresh air and your fresher feelings in a manner truly magical. 
This is the country for a national novelist. The outdoor life 
of the natives induces a variety of most picturesque manners, 
while their semi-civilization makes each district retain, with 
barbarous jealousy, its peculiar customs. 

I heard a shot at no great distance. It was repeated. To 
horse, to horse! I roused Lausanne and Tita. It struck me 
immediately that shots were interchanged. We galloped in 
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the direction of the sound, followed by several peasants, and 
firing our pistols. Two or three runaway soldiers met us. 
“Carraho! Scoundrels, turn back!’ we cried. In a few min- 
utes we were in sight of combat. It was a most unequal one, 
and nearly finished. A robber had hold of the arm of the 
great lady of Madrid, who was dismounted, and seated on a 
bank. Her husband was leaning on his sword, and evidently 
agreeing to a capitulation. The servant seemed still disposed 
to fight. Two or three wounded men were lying on the field, 
soldiers,and mules, and muleteers running about in all directions. 

Tita, who was an admirable shot, fired the moment he was 
in reach, and brought down his man. I ran up to the lady, 
but not in time to despatch her assailant, who fled. The 
robbers, surprised, disorderly, and plundering, made no fight, 
and we permitted them to retreat with some severe loss. 

In the midst of exclamations and confusion, Lausanne pro- 
duced order. The infantry rallied, the mules reassembled, 
the baggage was again arranged. The travelers were the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Santiago, who were about to pay 
a visit to their relative, the Governor of Malaga. I remained 
with them until we reached Granada, when the most danger- 
ous portion of this journey was completed, and I parted from 
these charming persons with a promise to visit them on my 
arrival at their place of destination. 


CHAPTER =LV 


HERE is not a more beautiful and solemn temple in the 
world than the great Cathedral of Seville. When you 
enter from the glare of a Spanish sky, so deep is the staining 
of the glass, and so small and few the windows, that, for a 
moment, you feel in darkness. Gradually the vast design of 
the Gothic artist unfolds itself to your vision: gradually rises 
up before you the profuse sumptuousness of the high altar, 
with its tall images, and velvet and gold hangings, its gigan- 
tic railings of brass and massy candlesticks of silver, all 
revealed by the dim and perpetual light of the sacred and 
costly lamps. 
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You steal with a subdued spirit over the marble pavement. 
All is still, save the hushed muttering of the gliding priests. 
Around you are groups of kneeling worshipers, some pros- 
trate on the ground, some gazing upward, with their arms 
crossed, in mute devotion, some beating their breasts, and 
counting their consoling beads. Lo! the tinkling of a bell. 
The mighty organ bursts forth. Involuntarily you fall upon 
your knees, and listen to the rising chanting of the solemn 
choir. A procession moves from an adjoining chapel. ‘A 
band of crimson acolytes advance waving censers, and the 
melody of their distant voices responds to the deep-toned in- 
vocations of the nearer canons. There are a vast number of 
chapels in this Cathedral on each side of the principal nave. 
Most of them are adorned with masterpieces of the Spanish 
school. Let us approach one. The light is good, and let us 
gaze through this iron railing upon the picture it encloses. 

I see a saint falling upon his knees, and extending his 
enraptured arm to receive an infant God. What mingled love, 
enthusiasm, devotion, reverence, blend in the countenance of 
the holy man! But, oh! that glowing group of seraphim, 
sailing and smiling in the sunny splendor of that radiant sky, 
who has before gazed upon such grace, such ineffable and 
charming beauty! And in the background is an altar, whereon 
is a vase holding some lilies, that seem as if they were just 
gathered. There is but one artist who could have designed 
this picture; there is but one man who could have thus com- 
bined ideal grace with natural simplicity; there is but one 
man who could have painted that diaphanous heaven, and those 
fresh lilies. Inimitable Murillo! 
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GIA EERE: 


SPANISH bull-fight taught me fully to comprehend the 

rapturous exclamation of “Panem et Circenses!”? The 
amusement apart, there is something magnificent in the as- 
sembled thousands of an amphitheatre. It is the trait in 
modern manners which most effectually recalls the nobility 
of antique pastimes. 

The poetry of a bull-fight is much destroyed by the appear- 
ance of the cavaliers. Instead of gay, gallant knights bound- 
ing on caracoling steeds, three or four shapeless, unwieldy 
beings, cased in armor of stuffed leather, and looking more 
like Dutch burgomasters than Spanish chivalry, enter the 
lists on limping rips. The bull is, in fact, the executioner for 
the dogs; and an approaching bull-fight is a respite for any 
doomed steed throughout all Seville. 

The toreadors, in their varying, fanciful, costly, and splen- 
did dresses, compensate in a great measure for your disap- 
pointment. It is difficult to conceive a more brilliant band. 
These are ten or a dozen footmen, who engage the bull un- 
armed, distract him as he rushes at one of the cavaliers by 
unfolding and dashing before his eyes a glittering scarf, and 
saving themselves from an occasional chase by practised agility, 
which elicits great applause. The performance of these torea- 
dors is, without doubt, the most graceful, the most exciting, 
and the most surprising portion of the entertainment. 

The ample theatre is nearly full. Be careful to sit on the 
shady side. There is the suspense experienced at all public 
entertainments, only here upon a great scale. Men are gliding 
about selling fans and refreshments; the governor and his 
suite enter their box; a trumpet sounds! all is silent. 

The knights advance, poising their spears, and for a 
moment trying to look graceful. The toreadors walk behind 
them, two by two. They proceed around and across the lists; 
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they bow to the viceregal party, and commend themselves to 
the Virgin, whose portrait is suspended above. 

Another trumpet! A second and a third blast! The gov- 
ernor throws the signal; the den opens, and the bull bounds 
in. That first spring is very fine. The animal stands for a 
moment still, staring, stupefied. Gradually his hoof moves; 
he paws the ground; he dashes about the sand. The knights 
face him with their extended lances at due distance. The 
toreadors are still. One flies across him, and waves his scarf. 
The enraged bull makes at the nearest horseman; he is frus- 
trated in his attack. Again he plants himself, lashes his tail, 
and rolls his eye. He makes another charge, and this time 
‘the glance of the spear does not drive him back. He gores 
the horse: rips up its body: the steed staggers and falls. The 
bull rushes at the rider, and his armor will not now preserve 
him ; but, just as his awful horn is about to avenge his future 
fate, a skilful toreador skims before him, and flaps his nos- 
trils with his scarf. He flies after his new assailant, and im- 
mediately finds another. Now you are delighted by all the 
evolutions of this consummate band; occasionally they can 
save themselves only by leaping the barrier. The knight, in 
the meantime, rises, escapes, and mounts another steed. 

The bull now makes a rush at another horseman ; the horse 
dextrously veers aside. The bull rushes on, but the knight 
wounds him severely in the flank with his lance. The torea- 
dors now appear, armed with darts. They rush with extraor- 
dinary swiftness and dexterity at the infuriated animal, plant 
their galling weapons in different parts of his body, and scud 
away. To some of their darts are affixed fireworks, which 
ignite by the pressure of the stab. The animal is then as 
bewildered as infuriate; the amphitheatre echoes to his roar- 
ing, and witnesses the greatest efforts of his rage. He flies 
at all, staggering and streaming with blood; at length, breath- 
less and exhausted, he stands at bay, his black, swollen tongue 
hanging out, and his mouth covered with foam. 

Tis horrible! Throughout, a stranger’s feelings are for 
the bull, although this even the fairest Spaniard can not com- 
prehend. As it is now evident that the noble victim can only 
amuse them by his death, there is a universal cry for the 
matador; and the matador, gaily dressed, appears amid a loud 
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cheer. The matador is a great artist. Strong nerves must 
combine with great quickness and great experience to form an 
accomplished matador. It is a rare character, highly prized; 
their fame exists after their death, and different cities pride 
themselves on producing or possessing the eminent. 

The matador plants himself before the bull, and shakes a 
red cloak suspended over a drawn sword. This last insult 
excites the lingering energy of the dying hero. He makes a 
violent charge: the mantle falls over his face, the sword enters 
his spine, and he falls amid thundering shouts. The death is 
instantaneous, without a struggle and without a groan. A 
car, decorated with flowers and ribbons, and drawn by oxen, 
now appears, and bears off the body in triumph. 

I have seen eighteen horses killed in a bull-fight, and eight 
bulls ; but the sport is not always in proportion to the slaughter. 
Sometimes the bull is a craven, and then, if, after recourse has 
been had to every mode of excitement, he will not charge, he 
is kicked out of the arena amid the jeers and hisses of the 
audience. Every act of skill on the part of the toreadors elicits 
applause; nor do the spectators hesitate, if necessary, to mark 
their temper by a contrary method. On the whole, it isa 
magnificent but barbarous spectacle; and, however disgusting 
the principal object, the accessories of the entertainment are 
so brilliant and interesting that, whatever may be their abstract 
disapprobation, those who have witnessed a Spanish bull-fight 
will not be surprised at the passionate attachment of the Span- 
ish people to their national pastime. 


CHAPTER Wh 


HERE is a calm voluptuousness about Spanish life that 
wonderfully accorded with the disposition in which I then 
found myself; so that, had my intellect been at command, I 
do not know any land where I would more willingly have 
indulged it. The imagination in such a country is ever at 
work, and beauty and grace are not scared away by those 
sounds and sights, those constant cares and changing feelings, 
that are the proud possession of lands which consider them- 
selves more blessed. 
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You rise early, and should breakfast lightly, although a 
table covered with all fruits renders that rather difficult to 
those who have a passion for the most delightful productions 
of nature, and would willingly linger over a medley of grape, 
and melon, and gourd, and prickly pear. In the morning you 
never quit the house; and these are hours which might be 
delightfully employed, under the inspiration of a climate 
which is itself poetry; for it sheds over everything a golden 
hue which does not exist in the illuminated objects them- 
selves. I could then indulge only in a calm reverie, for I 
found the least exertion of mind instantly aggravate all my 
symptoms. To exist, and to feel existence more tolerable, to 
observe and to remember to record a thought that suddenly 
starts up, or to catch a new image which glances over the 
surface of the mind, this was still left me. But the moment 
that I attempted to meditate or combine, to ascertain a ques- 
tion that was doubtful, or in any way to call the higher powers 
of intellect into play, that moment I found myself a lost man; 
my brain seemed to palpitate with frenzy; an indescribable 
feeling of idiocy came over me, and for hours I was plunged 
in a state of the darkest despair. When the curse had sub- 
sided to its usual dull degree of horror, my sanguine temper 
called me again to life and hope. My general health had 
never been better, and this supported me under the hardships 
of Spanish traveling. I never for a moment gave way to my 
real feelings, unless under a paroxysm, and then I fled to 
solitude. But I resolved to pursue this life only for a year, 
and if at the end of that period I found no relief, the con- 
vent and the cloister should at least afford me repose. 

But ’tis three o’clock, and at this time we should be at 
dinner. The Spanish kitchen is not much to my taste, being 
rich and rather gross; and yet, for a pleasant as well as a 
picturesque dish, commend me to an olla podrida! After din- 
ner comes the famed siesta. I generally slept for two hours. 
I think this practise conducive to health in hot climes; the 
aged, however, are apt to carry it to excess. By the time you 
have risen and made your toilet, it is the hour to steal forth, 
and call upon any agreeable family whose tertulla you may 
choose to honor, which you do, after the first time, uninvited, 
and with them you take your chocolate. This is often in the 
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air, under the colonnade of the patio, or interior quadrangle 
of the mansion. Here you while away the time with music 
and easy talk until it is cool enough for the Alameda, or public 
promenade. At Cadiz and Malaga, and even at Seville, up the 
Guadalquivir, you are sure of a delightful breeze from the 
water. The sea-breeze comes like a spirit; the effect is quite 
magical. As you are lolling in listless languor in the hot and 
perfumed air, an invisible guest comes dancing into the party, 
and touches all with an enchanting wand. All start; all smile. 
It has come; it is the sea-breeze. There is much discussion 
whether it be as strong as the night before or whether weaker. 
The ladies furl their fans and seize their mantillas; the cava- 
liers stretch their legs and give signs of life. All arise. You 
offer your arm to Dolores or Catalina, and in ten minutes you 
are on the Alameda. What a change! All is now life and 
animation. Such bowing, such kissing, such fluttering of 
fans, such gentle criticisms of gentle friends! But the fan is 
the most wonderful part of the whole scene. A Spanish lady, 
with her fan, might shame the taciics of a troop of horse. 
Now she unfurls it with the slow pomp and conscious ele- 
gance of the bird of Juno; now she flutters it with all the languor 
of a listless beauty, now with all the liveliness of a vivacious 
one. Now, in the midst of a very tornado, she closes it with a 
whir which makes you start. In the midst of your confusion’ 
Dolores taps you on your elbow; you turn round to listen, and 
Catalina pokes you in your side. Magical instrument! In 
this land it speaks a particular language, and gallantry requires 
no other mode to express its most subtle conceits or its most 
unreasonable demands than this delicate machine. Yet we 
should remember that here, as in the north, it is not confined 
to the delightful sex. The cavalier also has his fan; and, 
that the habit may not be considered an indication of effem- 
inacy, learn that in this scorching clime the soldier will not 
mount guard without this solace. 

But night wears on. We seat ourselves, we take a final, 
a fanciful refreshment, which also, like the confectionery of 
Venice, I have since discovered to be Oriental. Again we 
stroll. Midnight clears the public walk, but few Spanish fam- 
ilies retire until a much later hour. A solitary bachelor, like 
myself, still wanders, lingering where the dancers softly move 
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in the warm moonlight, and indicate, by the grace of their 
eager gestures and the fulness of their languid eyes, the fierce- 
ness of their passion. At length the castanet is silent, the tink- 
ling of the last guitar dies away, and the Cathedral clock 
breaks up your reverie. You, too, seek your couch, and, amid 
a sweet flow of loveliness, and light, and music, and fresh air, 
thus dies a day in Spain! 


CHAPTER VII 


HE Spanish women are very interesting. What we asso- 
ciate with the idea of female beauty is not perhaps very 
common in this country. There are seldom those seraphic 
countenances which strike you dumb, or blind; but faces in 
abundance which will never pass without commanding admira- 
tion. Their charms consist in their sensibility. Each incident, 
every person, every word, touches the fancy of a Spanish lady, 
and her expressive features are constantly confuting the creed 
of the Moslemin. But there is nothing quick, harsh, or forced 
about her. She is unaffected, and not at all French. Her 
eyes gleam rather than sparkle; she speaks with vivacity, but 
in sweet tones, and there is in all her carriage, particularly 
when she walks, a certain dignified grace, which never deserts 
her, and which is remarkable. 

The general female dress in Spain is of black silk, a bas- 
quina, and a black silk shawl, a mantilla, with which they 
usually envelop their heads. As they walk along in this cos- 
tume in an evening, with their soft, dark eyes dangerously con- 
spicuous, you willingly believe in their universal charms. They 
are remarkable for the beauty of their hair. Of this they are 
proud, and indeed its luxuriance is equaled only by the atten- 
tion which they lavish on its culture. I have seen a young 
girl of fourteen whose hair reached her feet and was as glossy 
as the curl of a Contessa. All day long even the lowest order 
are brushing, curling, and arranging it. A fruit-woman has 
her hair dressed with as much care as the Duchess of Ossuna. 
In the summer they do not wear their mantilla over their 
heads, but. show their combs, which are of great size. The 
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fashion of these combs varies constantly. Every two or three 
months you may observe a new form. It is the part of the 
costume of which a Spanish woman is most proud. The mo- 
ment that a new comb appears, even a servant wench will 
run to the melter’s with her old one, and thus, at the cost of 
a dollar or two, appear the next holiday in the newest style. 
These combs are worn at the back of the head. They are of 
tortoise-shell, and with the fashionable they are white. I sat 
next to a lady of high distinction at a bull-fight at Seville. 
She was the daughter-in-law of the captain-general of the 
province, and the most beautiful Spaniard I ever met with. 
Her comb was white, and she wore a mantilla of blond, with- 
out doubt extremely valuable, for it was very dirty. The 
efiect, however, was charming. Her hair was glossy black, 
her eyes like an antelope’s, and all her other features deli- 
ciously soft. She was further adorned, which is rare in Spain, 
with a rosy cheek, for in Spain our heroines are rather sal- 
low. But they counteract this slight defect by never appear- 
ing until twilight, which calls them from their bowers, fresh, 
though languid, from the late siesta. 

The only fault of the Spanish beauty is that she too soon 
indulges in the magnificence of embonpoint. There are, how- 
ever, many exceptions. At seventeen, a Spanish beauty is 
poetical. Tall, lithe, and clear, and graceful as a jennet, who 
can withstand the summer lightning of her soft and languid 
glance! As she advances, if she does not lose her shape, she 
resembles Juno rather than Venus. Majestic she ever is; and 
if her feet be less twinkling than in her first bolero, look on 
her hand, and you'll forgive them all. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


T Malaga, I again met the Santiagos, and, through their 
medium, became acquainted with a young French noble- 
man who had served in the expedition against Algiers, and 
retired from the army in consequence of the recent revolution 
in his native country. The rapturous tone in which he spoke 
of the delights of Oriental life, and of his intention to settle 
permanently in Egypt, or some other part of the Ottoman 
Empire, excited in me a great desire to visit those countries, 
for which my residence in a Grecian isle had somewhat pre- 
pared me. And on inquiry at the quay, finding that there was 
a vessel then in the harbor bound for the Ionian Isles, and about 
to sail, I secured our passage, and in a few days quitted the 
Iberian Peninsula. 


CHAPTERS 1X 


N sight of the ancient Corcyra, I could not forget that the 

island I beheld had given rise to one of the longest, most 
celebrated, and most fatal of ancient wars. The immortal 
struggle of the Peloponnesus was precipitated, if not occa- 
sioned, by a feeling of colonial jealousy. There is a great dif- 
ference between ancient and modern colonies. A modern 
colony is a commercial enterprise, an ancient colony was a 
political settlement. In the emigration of our citizens, hitherto, 
we have merely sought the means of acquiring wealth; the 
ancients, when their brethren quitted their native shores, wept 
and sacrificed, and were reconciled to the loss of their fellow 
citizens solely by the constraint of stern necessity, and the hope 
that they were about to find easier subsistence, and to lead a 
more cheerful and commodious life. I believe that a great 
revolution is at hand in our system of colonization, and that 
Europe will recur to the principles of the ancient polity. 
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Old Corcyra is now the modern Corfu; a lovely isle, with 
all that you hope to meet with in a Grecian sea, gleamy waters, 
woody bays, the cypress, the olive, and the vine, a clear sky 
and a warm sun. I learned here that a civil war raged in 
Albania and the neighboring provinces of European Turkey ; 
and, in spite of all advice, I determined, instead of advancing 
into Greece, to attempt to penetrate to the Turkish camp, and 
witness, if possible, a campaign. With these views, I engaged 
a vessel to carry me to Prevesa. 


CHAPTER. X 


WAS now in the Ambracian Gulf, those famous waters 
where the soft Triumvir gained greater glory by defeat 

than attends the victory of harsher warriors. The site is not 
unworthy of the beauty of Cleopatra. From the sinuosity of 
the land, this gulf appears like a vast lake, walled in on all 
sides by mountains more or less distant. The dying glory of 
a Grecian eve bathed with warm light a thousand promon- 
tories and gentle bays, and infinite undulations of purple out- 
line. Before me was Olympus, whose austere peak yet glit- 
tered in the sun; a bend of the shore concealed from me the 
islands of Ulysses and of Sappho. 

As I gazed upon this scene, I thought almost with dis- 
gust of the savage splendor and turbulent existence in which, 
perhaps, I was about to mingle. I recurred to the feelings in 
the indulgence of which I could alone find felicity, and from 
which an inexorable destiny seemed resolved to shut me out. 

Hark! the clang of the barbaric horn, and the wild clash 
of the cymbal! A body of Turkish infantry marched along 
the shore. I landed, and heard for the first time of the mas- 
sacre of the principal rebel Beys at Monastir, at a banquet 
given by the Grand Vizier, on pretense of arranging all differ- 
ences. My host, a Frank experienced in the Turkish char- 
acter, checked me as I poured forth my indignation at this 
savage treachery. “Live a little longer in these countries before 
you hazard an opinion as to their conduct. Do you indeed think 
that the rebel Beys of Albania were so simple as to place the 
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slightest trust in the Vizier’s pledge? The practise of politics 
in the East may be defined by one word, dissimulation. The 
most wary dissembler is the consummate statesman. The 
Albanian chiefs went up to the divan in full array, and accom- 
panied by a select body of their best troops. They resolved 
to overawe the Vizier; perhaps they even meditated, with 
regard to him, the very stroke which he put in execution 
against themselves. He was the most skilful dissembler, that 
is all. His manner threw them off their guard. With their 
troops bivouacking in the courtyard, they did not calculate 
that his highness could contrive to massacre the troops by an 
ambush, and would dare, at the same moment, to attack the 
leaders by their very attendants at the banquet. There is no 
feeling of indignation in the country at the treachery of the 
conqueror, though a very strong sentiment of rage, and mor- 
tification, and revenge.” 

I learned that the Grand Vizier had rejoined the main 
army, and was supposed to have advanced to Yanina, the 
capital; that, in the meantime, the country between this city 
and the coast was overrun with prowling bands, the remnants 
of the rebel army, who, infuriate and flying, massacred, 
burned, and destroyed all persons and all property. This was 
an agreeable prospect. My friend disuaded me from my plans; 
but, as I was unwilling to relinquish them, he recommended 
me to sail up to Salora, and thence journey to Arta, where I 
might seek assistance from Kalio Bey, a Moslem chief, one 
of the most powerful and wealthy of the Albanian nobles, and 
ever faithful to the Porte. 

To Salora I consequently repaired, and the next day suc- 
ceeded in reaching Arta, a town once as beautiful as its site, 
and famous for its gardens, but now a mass of ruins. The 
whole place was razed to the ground, the minaret of the prin- 
cipal mosque alone untouched; and I shall never forget the 
effect of the Muezzin, with his rich, solemn, and sonorous voice, 
calling us to adore God in the midst of all this human havoc. 

I found the Bey of Arta keeping his state, which, notwith- 
standing the surrounding desolation, was not contemptible, in 
a tenement which was not much better than a large shed. 
He was a handsome, stately man, grave but not dull, and 
remarkably mild and bland in his manner. His polished cour- 
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tesy might perhaps be ascribed to his recent imprisonment in 
Russia, where he was treated with so much consideration that 
he mentioned it to me. I had lived in such complete solitude 
in Candia, and had there been so absorbed by passion, that I 
really was much less acquainted with Turkish manners than 
I ought to have been. I must confess that it was with some 
awe that, for the first time in my life, I entered the divan of a 
great Turk, and found myself sitting cross-legged on the right 
hand of a Bey, smoking an amber-mouthed chibouk, sipping 
coffee, and paying him compliments through an interpreter. 

There were several guests in the room, chiefly his officers. 
They were, like the Albanians in general, finely shaped men, 
with expressive countenances and spare forms. Their pic- 
turesque dress is celebrated ; though, to view it with full effect, 
it should be seen upon an Albanian. The long hair, and the 
small cap, the crimson velvet vest and jacket, embroidered and 
embossed with golden patterns of the most elegant and flowing 
forms, the white and ample kilt, the ornamented buskins, and 
the belt full of silver-sheathed arms—it is difficult to find 
humanity in better plight. 

There was a considerable appearance of affairs and of 
patriarchal solicitude in the divan of Kalio Bey. It is possi- 
ble that it was not always as busy, and that he was not unin- 
fluenced by the pardonable vanity of impressing a stranger 
with his importance and beneficence. Many persons entered; 
and, casting off their slippers at the door, advanced and par- 
leyed. To some was given money, to all directions; and the 
worthy Bey doled out his piastres and his instructions with 
equal solemnity. At length I succeeded in calling my host’s 
attention to the purport of my visit, and he readily granted 
me an escort of twenty of his Albanians. He was even careful 
that they should be picked men; and calculating that I might 
reach the capital in two days, he drew his writing materials 
from his belt, and gave me a letter to a Turkish bimbashee, 
or colonel, who was posted with his force in the mountains I 
was about to pass, and under the only roof which probably 
remained between Arta and Yanina. He pressed me to remain 
his guest, though there was little, he confessed, to interest me; 
but I was anxious to advance, and so, after many thanks, I 
parted from the kind Kalio Bey. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Y daybreak we departed, and journeyed for many hours 

over a wild range of the ancient Pindus, stopping only 
once for a short rest at a beautiful fountain of marble. Here 
we all dismounted and lighted a fire, boiled the coffee, and 
smoked our pipes. There were many fine groups; but little 
Spiro was not so much delighted as I expected at finding 
himself once more among his countrymen. 

An hour before sunset we found ourselves at a vast but 
dilapidated khan, as big as a Gothic castle, situate on a high 
range, and built, for the accommodation of travelers from the 
capital to the coast, by the great Ali Pasha, when his long and 
unmolested reign permitted that sagacious ruler to develop, in 
a country which combines the excellences of Western Asia 
and Southern Europe, some of the intended purposes of a 
beneficent Nature. This khan had now been converted into a 
military post; and here we found the Turkish commander to 
whom Kalio Bey had given me a letter. He was a young man 
of elegant and pleasing exterior, but unluckily could not un- 
derstand a word of Greek, and we had no interpreter. What 
was to be done? Proceed we could not, for there was not an 
inhabited place before Yanina; and here was I sitting before 
sunset on the same divan with my host, who had entered the 
place to receive me, and would not leave the room while I 
was there, without the power of communicating an idea. I 
was in despair, and also very hungry, and could not, there- 
fore, in the course of an hour or two, plead fatigue as an 
excuse for sleep; for I was ravenous, and anxious to know 
what prospect of food existed in this wild and desolate man- 
sion. So we smoked. It is a great resource. But this wore 
out ; and it was so ludicrous, smoking and looking at each other, 
and dying to talk, and then exchanging pipes by way of com- 
pliment, and then pressing our hands to our hearts by way of 
thanks. At last it occurred to me that I had some brandy, and 
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that I would offer my host a glass, which might serve as a 
hint for what should follow so vehement a schnapps. Marshal- 
lah! the effect was, indeed, miraculous. My mild friend 
smacked his lips, and instantly asked for another cup. We 
drank it in coffee-cups. A bottle of brandy was despatched 
in quicker time and fairer proportions than had ever solem- 
nized the decease of the same portion of Burgundy. We 
were extremely gay. The bimbashee ordered some dried figs, 
talking all the time, and indulging in graceful pantomine, ex- 
amining my pistols, inquiring about percussion locks, which 
greatly surprised him, handing his own, more ornamented 
although less effective, weapons for my inspection; and finally 
making out Greek enough to misunderstand most ridiculously 
every observation communicated. But all was taken in good 
part, and I never met with such a jolly fellow. 

In the meantime I became painfully ravenous; for the dry, 
round, unsugary fig of Albania is a great whetter. At last I 
asked for bread. The bimbashee gravely bowed, and _ said, 
“Leave it to me, take no thought,” and nothing more occurred. 
I prepared myself for hungry dreams, when, to my great 
astonishment and delight, a capital supper was brought in, 
accompanied, to my equal horror, by wine. We ate with our 
fingers. It was the first time I had performed such an opera- 
tion. You soon get used to it, and dash, but in turn, at the 
choice morsels with perfect coolness. One with a basin and 
ewer is in attendance, and the whole process is by no means 
so terrible as it would at first appear to European habits. 
For drinking ; we really drank with a rapidity which, with me, 
was unprecedented: the wine was not bad; but had it been 
poison, the forbidden juice was such a compliment from a 
Moslem that I must quaff it all. We quaffed it in rivers. 
The bimbashee called for brandy. Unfortunately there was 
another bottle. We drank it all. The room turned round; 
the wild attendants, who sat at our feet, seemed dancing in 
strange whirls; the bimbashee shook hands with me: he 
shouted Italian, I Turkish. “Buono, buono,” he had caught 
up; “Pecche, pecche,”’ was my rejoinder, which, let me in- 
form the reader, although I do not even now know much 
more, is very good Turkish. He shouted; he would shake 
hands again. I remember no more. 
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In the middle of the night I awoke. I found myself sleep- 
ing on the divan, rolled up in its sacred carpet. The bimbashee 
had wisely reeled to the fire. The thirst I felt was like that 
of Dives. All were sleeping except two, who kept up during 
the night the great wood fire. I rose, lightly stepping over 
my sleeping companions, and the shining arms which here and 
there informed me that the dark mass wrapped up in a capote 
was a human being. I found Abraham’s bosom in a flagon of 
water. I think I must have drunk a gallon at a draft. I 
looked at the wood fire, and thought of the blazing blocks in 
the hall of Jonsterna; asked myself whether I were indeed in 
the mountain fastness of a Turkish chief; and, shrugging my 
shoulders, went to sleep, and woke without a headache. 


CHAPTER XII 


PARTED from my jovial host the next morning very cor- 
dially, and gave him my pipe, as a memorial of our having 
got tipsy together. 

After crossing one more range of steep mountains we 
descended into a vast plain, over which we journeyed for some 
hours, the country presenting the same mournful aspect which 
I had too long observed; villages in ruins, and perfectly deso- 
late; khans deserted, and fortresses razed to the ground; olive 
woods burnt up, and fruit trees cut down. So complete had 
been the work of destruction that I often unexpectedly found 
my horse stumbling amid the foundations of a village, and 
what at first appeared the dry bed of a torrent often turned 
out to be the backbone of the skeleton of a ravaged town. 
At the end of the plain, immediately backed by lofty moun- 
tains, and jutting into the beautiful lake that bears its name, 
we suddenly came upon the city of Yanina; suddenly, for a long 
tract of gradually rising ground had hitherto concealed it from 
our sight. At the distance from which I first beheld it, this 
city, once, if not the largest, one of the most thriving and 
brilliant in the Turkish dominions, was ‘still imposing; but 
when I entered I soon found that all preceding desolation had 
been only preparative to the vast scene of destruction now 
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before me. We proceeded through a street winding in its 
course, but of great length. Ruined houses, mosques with 
their tower only standing, streets utterly razed: these are 
nothing. We met with great patches of ruin a mile square, 
as if an army of locusts had had the power of desolating the 
works of man, as well as those of God. The great heart of 
the city was a sea of ruins: arches and pillars, isolated and 
shattered, still here and there jutting forth, breaking the uni- 
formity of the annihilation, and turning the horrible into the 
picturesque. The great bazaar, itself-a little town, had been 
burnt down only a few days before my arrival by an infuriate 
band of Albanian warriors, who heard of the destruction of 
their chiefs by the Grand Vizier. They revenged themselves 
on tyranny by destroying civilization. 

But while the city itself presented this mournful appear- 
ance, its other characteristics were anything but sad. At this 
moment a swarming population, arrayed in every possible and 
fanciful costume, buzzed and bustled in all directions. As I 
passed ‘on, and myself, of course, not unobserved, where a 
Frank had not penetrated for nine years, a thousand objects 
attracted my restless attention and roving eye. Everything 
was so strange and splendid that for a moment I forgot that 
this was an extraordinary scene even for the East, and gave 
up my fancy to a full credulity in the now almost obsolete 
magnificence of Oriental life. I longed to write an Eastern 
tale. Military chieftains, clothed in brilliant colors and sump- 
tuous furs, and attended by a cortege of officers equally splen- 
did, continually passed us. Now, for the first time, a dervish 
saluted me: and now a delhi, with his high cap, reined in his 
desperate steed, as the suite of some pasha blocked up some 
turning of the street. It seemed to me that my first day in a 
Turkish city brought before me all the popular characteristics 
of which I had read, and which I expected occasionally to 
observe during a prolonged residence. I remember, as I rode 
on this day, I observed a Turkish sheik, in his entirely green 
vestments; a scribe, with his writing materials in his girdle; 
an ambulatory physician and his boy. I gazed about me with 
a mingled feeling of delight and wonder. 

Suddenly a strange, wild, unearthly drum is heard, and 
at the end of the street a huge camel, with a slave sitting 
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cross-legged on its neck, and beating a huge kettledrum, 
appears, and is the first of an apparently interminable pro- 
cession of his Arabian brethren. The camels were large; 
they moved slowly, and were many in number. There were 
not fewer than one hundred moving on one by one. To me, 
who had till then never seen a caravan, it was a novel and 
impressive spectacle. All immediately hustled out of the way 
of the procession, and seemed to shrink under the sound of the 
wild drum. The camels bore corn for the Vizier’s troops en- 
camped without the walls. 

At length I reached the house of a Greek physician, to 
whom I carried letters. My escort repaired to the quarters 
of their chieftain’s son, who was in the city in attendance on 
the Grand Vizier, and for myself I was glad enough once 
more to stretch my wearied limbs under a Christian roof. 


CHAP TER exit 


HE next day I signified my arrival to the Kehaya Bey of 

his highness, and delivered, according to custom, a letter, 
with which I had been kindly provided by an eminent for- 
eign functionary. The ensuing morning was fixed for my 
audience. I repaired at the appointed hour to the celebrated 
fortress palace of Ali Pasha, which, although greatly bat- 
tered by successive sieges, is still habitable, and still affords a 
fair idea of its pristine magnificence. Having passed through 
the gates of the fortress, I found myself in a number of small 
dingy streets, like those in the liberties of a royal castle. These 
were all full of life, stirring and excited. At length I reached 
a grand square, in which, on an ascent, stands the palace. I 
was hurried through courts and corridors, full of guards, and 
pages, and attendant chiefs, and, in short, every variety of 
Turkish population: for among the Orientals all depends upon 
one brain; and we, with our subdivisions of duty, and intelli- 
gent and responsible deputies, can form no idea of the labor 
of a Turkish premier. At length I came to a vast irregular 
apartment, serving as the immediate antechamber of the hall 
of audience. This was the finest thing of the kind I had ever 
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yet seen. I had never mingled in so picturesque an assem- 
bly. Conceive a chamber of great dimensions, full of the 
choicest groups of an Oriental population, each individual 
waiting by appointment for an audience, and probably about 
to wait forever. It was a sea of turbans, and crimson shawls, 
and golden scarfs, and ornamented arms. I marked with curi- 
osity the haughty Turk, stroking his beard, and waving his 
beads; the proud Albanian, strutting with his tarragan, or 
cloak, dependent on one shoulder, and touching, with impa- 
tient fingers, his silver-sheathed arms; the olive-visaged Asiatic, 
with his enormous turban and flowing robes, gazing, half with 
wonder and half with contempt, at some.scarlet colonel of the 
newly disciplined troops, in his gorgeous but awkward imita- 
tion of Frank uniforms; the Greek still servile, though no more 
a slave; the Nubian eunuch, and the Georgian page. 

In this chamber, attended by the drogueman, who pre- 
sented me, I remained about ten minutes; too short a time. 
I never thought I could have lived to wish to kick my heels 
in a ministerial antechamber. Suddenly I was summoned 
to the awful presence of the pillar of the Turkish Empire, the 
man who has the reputation of being the mainspring of the 
new system of regeneration, the renowned Redschid, an ap- 
proved warrior, a consummate politician, unrivaled as a dis- 
sembler in a country where dissimulation is the principal por- 
tion of moral culture. The hall was vast, entirely covered with 
gilding and arabesques, inlaid with tortoise-shell and mother- 
ot-pearl. Here I beheld, squatted in a corner of the large 
divan, a little, ferocious-looking, shriveled, care-worn man, 
plainly dressed, with a brow covered with wrinkles and a 
countenance clouded with anxiety and thought. I entered the 
shed-like divan of the kind and comparatively insignificant 
Kalio Bey with a feeling of awe; I seated myself on the divan 
of the Grand Vizier of the Ottoman Empire, who, as my attend- 
ant informed me, had destroyed in the course of the last three 
months, not in war, “upward of four thousand of my acquaint- 
ance,” with the self-possession of a morning visit. At a dis- 
tance from us, in group on his left hand, were his secretary 
and his immediate suite. The end of the saloon was lined 
with tchawooshes, or lackeys in waiting, in crimson dresses, 
with long silver canes, 
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Some compliments passed between us. I congratulated 
his highness on the pacification of Albania; and he rejoined 
that the peace of the world was his only object, and the happi- 
ness of his fellow creatures his only wish. Pipes and coffee 
were brought, and then his highness waved his hand, and in 
an instant the chamber was cleared. 

He then told me that he had read the letter: that the writer 
was one whom he much loved, and that I should join the 
army, although of course I was aware that, as a Frank, I 
could hold no command. I told him that such was not my 
desire, but that, as I intended to proceed to Stamboul, it would 
be gratifying to me to feel that I had cooperated, however 
humbly, in the cause of a sovereign whom I greatly admired. 
A Tatar now arrived with despatches, and I rose to retire, 
for I could perceive that the Vizier was overwhelmed with 
business, and, although courteous, moody and anxious. He 
did not press me to remain, but desired that I would go and 
visit his son, Amin Pasha, to whose care he consigned me. 

Amin, Pasha of Yanina, was a youth of eighteen, but ap- 
parently ten years older. He was the reverse of his father: 
incapable in affairs, refined in manners, plunged in debauch- 
ery, and magnificent in dress. I found him surrounded by his 
favorites and flatterers, reclining on his divan in a fanciful 
hussar uniform of blue cloth, covered with gold and diamonds, 
and worn under a Damascus pelisse of thick maroon silk, 
lined with white fox furs. I have seldom met with a man of 
more easy address and more polished breeding. He ‘paid 
many compliments to the Franks, and expressed his wish to 
make a visit to the English at Corfu. As I was dressed in 
regimentals, he offered to show me his collection of military 
costumes, which had been made for him principally at Vienna. 
He also ordered one of his attendants to bring his manuscript 
book of cavalry tactics, which were unfortunately all explained 
to me. I mention these slight traits, to show how eagerly the 
modern Turks pique themselves on European civilization. 
After smoking and eating sweetmeats, a custom indicative of 
friendship, he proposed that I should accompany him to the 
camp, where he was about to review a division of the forces. 
I assented. We descended together, and I found a boy, with 
a barb magnificently caparisoned, waiting at the portal: of both 
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these Amin begged my acceptance. Mounting, we proceeded 
to the camp; nor do I think that the cortége of the young 
pasha consisted of fewer than a hundred persons, who were 
all officers, either of his household or of the cavalry regiment 
which he commanded. 


CHAPTER XIV 


GLADLY believe that the increased efficiency of the 
Turkish troops compensates for their shorn splendor and 
sorry appearance. A shaven head, covered with a tight red 
cloth cap, a small blue jacket of coarse cloth, huge trousers 
of the same material, puckered out to the very stretch of art, 
yet sitting tight to the knee and calf, mean accoutrements, 
and a pair of dingy slippers—behold the successor of the 
superb janizary! Yet they perform their maneuvres with 
precision, and have struggled even with the Russian infantry 
with success. The officer makes a better appearance. His 
dress, although of the same fashion, is of scarlet, and of fine 
cloth. It is richly embroidered, and the colonel wears upon 
his breast a star and crescent of diamonds. At the camp of 
‘Yanina, however, I witnessed a charge of delhis with their 
simitars, and a more effective cavalry I never wish to lead. 
We returned to the city, and I found that apartments were 
allotted to me in the palace, whither Lausanne and the rest 
had already repaired. In the evening the Vizier sent to me 
the first singer in Turkey, with several musicians. The singer 
chanted for an hour, in a wild, piercing voice, devoid both of 
harmony and melody, a triumphant ballad on the recent mas- 
sacre of Veli Bey and his rebel coadjutors. Nothing appears 
to me more frightful than Turkish music; yet it produces on 
those who are accustomed to it a great effect, and my room 
was filled with strangers, who hastened to listen to the en- 
chanting and exciting strain. The Turkish music is peculiar, 
and different from that of other Eastern nations. I have seldom 
listened to more simple and affecting melodies than those with 
which the boatmen on the Nile are wont to soothe their labors. 
The dancing girls followed, and were more amusing; but 
I had not then seen the Almeh of Egypt. 
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A week flew away at Yanina in receiving and returning 
visits from pashas, agas, and selictars, in smoking pipes, sip- 
ping coffee, and tasting sweetmeats. Each day the Vizier, or 
his son, sent me provisions ready prepared from their table, 
and indicated by some attention their considerate kindness. 
There is no character in the world higher bred than a Turk of 
rank. Some of these men, too, I found intelligent, deeply in- 
terested in the political amelioration of their country, and warm 
admirers of Peter the Great. I remember with pleasure the 
agreeable hours I have spent in the society of Mehemet Aga, 
selictar of the Pasha of Lepanto, a warrior to whom the ob- 
stinate resistance of Varna is mainly to be attributed, and a 
remarkably enlightened man. Yet even he could not emanci- 
pate himself from their fatalism. For I remember, when once 
conversing with him on the equipments of the cavalry, a 
subject in which he was much interested, I suggested to him 
the propriety of a corps of cuirassiers. “A cuirass can not 
stop the ball that bears your fate,” he replied, shrugging up 
his shoulders and exclaiming “Mashallah !” 

While I was leading this novel and agreeable life, news 
arrived that the Pasha of Scutari, who had placed himself 
at the head of the insurgent janizaries, and was the cham- 
pion of the old party, had entered Albania at the head of sixty 
thousand men, to avenge the massacre of the beys. 


CHAPTER XV 


HE Grand Vizier set off the same night with ten thousand 
men, reached Ochrida by forced marches, attacked and 
routed a division of the rebel troops before they supposed him 
to be apprised of their movements, and again encamped at 
Monastir, sending urgent commands to Yanina for his son to 
advance with the rest of the army. We met his Tatar on our 
march, and the divisions soon joined. After a day’s rest, we 
advanced, and entered the Pashalik of Scutari. 
The enemy, to our surprise, avoided an engagement. The 
fierce undisciplined warriors were frightened at our bayonets. 
They destroyed all before us, and hung with their vigilant 
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cavalry on our exhausted rear. We had advanced on one 
side to Scutari; on the other we had penetrated into Rumelia. 
We carried everything before us, but we were in want of sup- 
plies, our soldiers were without food, and a skilful general and 
disciplined troops might have cut off all our communications. 

Suddenly, the order was given to retreat. We retreated 
slowly and in excellent order. Two regiments of the newly 
organized cavalry, with whom I had the honor to act, covered 
the rear, and were engaged in almost constant skirmishing 
with the enemy. This skirmishing is exciting. We concen- 
trated, and again encamped at Ochrida. 

We were in hopes of now drawing the enemy into an en- 
gagement, but he was wary. In this situation, the Vizier 
directed that in the night a powerful division under the com- 
mand of Mehemet Pasha of Lepanto (he who stabbed Ali 
Pasha) should fall back to Monastir with the artillery, and 
take up a position in the mountains. The ensuing night, his 
highness, after having previously spiked some useless guns, 
scattered about some tents and baggage wagons, and given a 
general appearance of a hurried and disorderly retreat, with- 
drew in the same direction. The enemy instantly pursued, 
rushed on, and attacked us full of confidence. We contented 
ourselves by protecting our rear, but still retreated, and ap- 
peared anxious to avoid an engagement. In the evening, hav- 
ing entered the mountain passes, and reached the post of the 
Pasha of Lepanto, we drew up in battle array. 

It was a cloudy morning among the mountains, and some 
time before the mist cleared away. The enemy appeared to 
be in great force, filling the gorge through which we had 
retreated, and encamped on all the neighboring eminences. 
When they perceived us, a large body instantly charged with 
the famous janizary shout, the terror of which I confess. 
I was cold, somewhat exhausted, for I had scarcely tasted 
food for two days, and for a moment my heart sank. 

They were received, to their surprise, by a well-directed 
discharge of artillery from our concealed batteries. They 
seemed checked. Our ranks opened, and a body of five thou- 
sand fresh troops instantly charged them with the bayonet. 
This advance was sublime, and so exciting that, what with the 
shouts and cannonading, I grew mad, and longed to rush for- 
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ward. The enemy gave way. Their great force was in cav- 
alry, which could not act among the mountains. They were 
evidently astonished and perplexed. In a few minutes they 
were routed. The Vizier gave orders for a general charge and 
pursuit, and in a few minutes I was dashing over the hills 
in rapid chase of all I could catch, cutting, firing, shouting, 
and quite persuaded that a battle was, after all, the most de- 
lightful pastime in the world. 

The masses still charging, the groups demanding quarter, 
the single horsemen bounding over the hills, the wild, scared 
steeds without a rider, snorting and plunging, the dense smoke 
clearing away, the bright arms and figures flashing ever and 
anon in the moving obscurity, the wild shouts, the strange 
and horrible spectacles, the solitary shots and shrieks now 
heard in the decreasing uproar and the general feeling of 
energy, and peril, and triumph—it was all wonderful, and was 
a glorious moment in existence. 

The enemy was scattered like chaff. To rally them was 
impossible; and the chiefs, in despair, were foremost in flight. 
They offered no resistance, and the very men who, in the 
morning, would have been the first to attack a battery, sabre 
in hand, now yielded in numbers, without a struggle, to an 
individual. There was a great slaughter, a vast number of 
prisoners, and plunder without end. My tent was filled with 
rich arms, and shawls, and stuffs, and embroidered saddles. 
Lausanne and Tita were the next day both clothed in splendid 
Albanian dresses, and little Spiro plundered the dead as be- 
came a modern Greek. 

I reached my tent, dismounted from my horse, and leaned 
upon it from exhaustion. An Albanian came forward, and 
offered a flask of Zita wine. I drank it at a draft, and 
assuredly experienced the highest sensual pleasure. I took 
up two Cashmere shawls and a gun mounted in silver, and 
gave them to the Albanian. Lucky is he who is courteous 
in the hour of plunder. 

The Vizier I understood to be at Ochrida, and I repaired 
to that post over the field of battle. The moon had risen, 
and tinged with its white light all the prominent objects of 
the scene of destruction; groups of bodies, and now and then 
a pallid face, distinct and fierce; steeds and standards, and 
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arms, and shattered wagons. Here and there a moving light 
showed that the plunderer was still at his work; and, occa- 
sionally, seated on the carcass of a horse, and sometimes on 
the corpse of a human being, were some of the fortunate sur- 
vivors, smoking with admirable coolness, as if there were not 
on earth such a fearful mystery as death. ‘ 

I found the victorious Redschid seated on a carpet in the 
moonlight in a cypress grove, and surrounded by attendants, 
to whom he was delivering instructions and distributing re- 
wards. He appeared as calm and grave as usual. Perceiving 
him thus engaged I mingled with the crowd, and stood aside, 
leaning on my sword; but, observing me, he beckoned to me to 
advance, and pointing to his carpet, he gave me the pipe of 
honor from his own lips. As I seated myself by his side, I 
could not help viewing this extraordinary man with great 
interest and curiosity. A short time back, at this very place, 
he had perpetrated an act which would have rendered him 
infamous in a civilized land; the avengers meet him, as if by 
fate, on the very scene of his bloody treachery, and—he is 
victorious. What is life? 

So much for the battle of Bitoglia or Monastir, a very 
pretty fray, although not as much talked of as Austerlitz or 
Waterloo, and which probably would have remained unknown 
to the great mass of European readers had not a young Frank 
gentleman mingled, from a silly fancy, in its lively business. 


GHAP TER sev I 


HE effect of the battle of Bitoglia was the complete paci- 
fication of Albania, and the temporary suppression of the 
conspiracies in the adjoining provinces. Had it been in the 
power of the Porte to reenforce at this moment its able and 
faithful servant, it is probable that the authority of the Sul- 
tan would have been permanently consolidated in these coun- 
tries. As it is, the finest regions in Europe are still the prey 
of civil war, too many instances excited by foreign powers for 
their miserable purposes against a prince who is only inferior 
to Peter the Great because he has profited by his example. 
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For myself, perceiving that there was no immediate pros- 
pect of active service, I determined to visit Greece, and I 
parted from his highness with the hope that I might ke 
late him at Stamboul, 


CHAPTER XVII 


COUNTRY of promontories, and gulfs, and islands clus- 

tering in an azure sea; a country of wooded vales and 
purple mountains, wherein the cities are built on plains cov- 
ered with olive woods, and at the base of an Acropolis, 
crowned with a temple or a tower. And there are quarries 
of white marble, and vines, and much wild honey. And 
wherever you move is some fair and elegant memorial of the 
poetic past; a lone pillar on the green and silent plain, once 
echoing with the triumphant shouts of sacred games, the tomb 
of a hero, or the fane of'a god. Clear is the sky and fragrant 
is the air, and at all seasons the magical scenery of this land 
is colored with that mellow tint, and invested with that pensive 
character, which in other countries we conceive to be peculiar 
to autumn, and which beautifully associate with the recollec- 
tions of the past. Enchanting Greece! 


CHAPTER XVIII 


N the Argolic Gulf I found myself in the very heart of the 

Greek tragedy: Nauplia and Sparta, the pleasant Argos and 
the rich Mycene, the tomb of Agamemnon and the palace 
of Clytemnestra. The fortunes of the house of Atreus form 
the noblest of all legends. I believe in that Destiny before 
which the ancients bowed. Modern philosophy, with its super- 
ficial discoveries, has infused into the breast of man a spirit 
of scepticism; but I think that, ere long, science will again 
become imaginative, and that, as we become more profound, 
we may become also more credulous. Destiny is our will, 
and our will is our nature. The son who inherits the organ- 
ization of the father will be doomed to the same fortunes as 
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his sire; and again the mysterious matter in which his an- 
cestors were molded may, in other forms, by a necessary at- 
traction, act upon his fate. All is mystery; but he is a slave 
who will not struggle to penetrate the dark veil. 

I quitted the Morea without regret. It is covered with 
Venetian memorials, no more to me a source of joy, and bring- 
ing back to my memory a country on which I no longer love 
to dwell. I cast anchor in a small but secure harbor, and 
landed. I climbed a hill, from which I looked over a plain, 
covered with olive woods, and skirted by mountains. Some 
isolated hills, of picturesque form, rose in the plain at a dis- 
tance from the terminating range. On one of these I beheld 
a magnificent temple bathed in the sunset. At the foot of the 
craggy steep on which it rested was a walled city of consid- 
erable dimensions, in front of which rose a Doric fane of 
exquisite proportion, and apparently uninjured. The violet 
sunset threw over this scene a coloring becoming its loveli- 
ness, and if possible increasing its refined character. Inde- 
pendently of all associations, it was the most beautiful spec- 
tacle that had ever passed before a vision always musing on 
sweet sights; yet I could not forget that it was the bright cap- 
ital of my youthful dreams, the fragrant city of the Violet 
Crown, the fair, the sparkling, the delicate ATHENS! 


CHAPTER, XIX 


HE illusion vanished when I entered Athens. I found it 

in scarcely a less shattered condition than the towns of 
Albania: ruined streets, and roofless houses, and a scanty 
population. The women were at Egina in security: a few 
males remained behind to watch the fortune of war. The 
Acropolis had not been visited by travelers for nine years, 
and was open to inspection for the first time the very day 
I entered. It was still in the possession of the Turks, but 
the Greek commission had arrived to receive the keys of the 
fortress. The ancient remains have escaped better than we 
could hope. The Parthenon and the other temples on the 
Acropolis have necessarily suffered in the sieges, but the 
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injury is only in the detail; the general effect is not marred, 
although I observed many hundred shells and cannon-balls 
lying about. 

The Theseum has not been touched, and looks, at a short 
distance, as if it were just finished by Cimon. The sump- 
tuous columns of the Olympium still rise from their stately 
platform, but the Choragic monument is sadly maimed, as 
I was assured, by English sailors and not Eastern barbarians ; 
probably the same marine monsters who have commemorated 
their fatal visit to Egypt and the name of the fell craft that 
bore them thither, by covering the granite pillar of Pompey 
with gigantic characters in black paint. 

The durability of the Parthenon is wonderful. So far as 
I could observe, had it not been for the repeated ravages of 
man, it might at this day have been in as perfect condition 
as in the age of Pericles. Abstract time it has defied. Gilt 
and painted, with its pictures and votive statues, it must have 
been one of the most brilliant creations of human genius. Yet 
we err if we consider this famous building as an unparalleled 
effort of Grecian architecture. Compared with the temples 
of Ionia and the Sicilian fanes, compared even with the Olym- 
pium at its feet, the Parthenon could only rank as a church 
with a cathedral. 

In art the Greeks were the children of the Egyptians. 
The day may yet come when we shall do justice to the high 
powers of that mysterious and imaginative people. The origin 
of Doric and Ionic invention must be traced amid the palaces 
of Carnac and the temples of Luxoor. For myself, I confess 
I ever gaze upon the marvels of art with a feeling of despair. 
With horror I remember that, through some mysterious ne- 
cessity, civilization seems to have deserted the most favored 
regions and the choicest intellects. The Persian whose very 
being is poetry, the Arab whose subtle mind could penetrate 
into the very secret shrine of Nature, the Greek whose acute 
perceptions seemed granted only for the creation of the beau- ~ 
tiful, these are now unlettered slaves in barbarous lands. The 
arts are yielded to the flat-nosed Franks. And they toil, and 
study, and invent theories to account for their own incom- 
petence. Now it is the climate, now the religion, now the 
government ; everything but the truth, everything but the mor- 
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tifying suspicion that their organization may be different, and 
that they may be as distinct a race from their models as they 
undoubtedly are from the Kalmuck and the Negro. . 


CHAPTER xX 


HATEVER may have been the faults of the ancient 

governments, they were in closer relation to the times, 
to the countries and to the governed, than ours. The ancients 
invented their governments according to their wants; the 
moderns have adopted foreign policies, and then modeled 
their conduct upon this borrowed regulation. This circum- 
stance has occasioned our manners and our customs to be so 
confused, and absurd, and unphilosophical. What business 
had we, for instance, to adopt the Roman law, a law foreign 
to our manners, and consequently disadvantageous? He who 
profoundly meditates upon the situation of Modern Europe 
will also discover how productive of misery has been the 
senseless adoption of Oriental customs by northern people. 
Whence came that divine right of kings, which has deluged 
so many countries with blood? that pastoral and Syrian law 
of tithes, which may yet shake the foundation of so many 
ancient institutions? 


CHAPTER XXI 


VEN as a child I was struck by the absurdity of modern 

education. The duty of education is to give ideas. When 
our limited intelligence was confined to the literature of two 
dead languages, it was necessary to acquire those languages 
in order to obtain the knowledge which they embalmed. But 
now each nation has its literature, each nation possesses, 
written in its own tongue, a record of all knowledge, and 
specimens of every modification of invention. Let education, 
then, be confined to that national literature, and we should 
soon perceive the beneficial effects of this revolution upon the 
mind of the student. Study would then be a profitable delight. 

Vol. 3 13 
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I pity the poor Gothic victim of the grammar and the lexicon. 
The Greeks, who were masters of composition, were ignorant 
of all languages but their own. They concentrated their 
study of the genius of expression upon one tongue. To 
this they owe that blended simplicity and strength of style 
which the imitative Romans, with all their splendor, never 
attained. 

To the few, however, who have leisure or inclination to 
study foreign literatures, I will not recommend to them the 
English, the Italian, the German, since they may rightly 
answer that all these have been in great part founded upon 
the classic tongues, and therefore it is wise to ascend to the 
fountain-head ; but I will ask them for what reason they would 
limit their experience to the immortal languages of Greece 
and Rome? Why not study the oriental? Surely in the pages 
of the Persians and the Arabs we might discover new sources 
of emotion, new modes of expression, new trains of ideas, new 
principles of invention, and new bursts of fancy. 

These are a few of my meditations amid the ruins of 
Athens. They will disappoint those who might justly expect 
an ebullition of classic rapture from one who has gazed upon 
Marathon by moonlight and sailed upon the free waters of 
Salamis. I regret their disappointment, but I have arrived at 
an age when I can think only of the future. A mighty era, 
prepared by the blunders of long centuries, is at hand. 
Ardently I hope that the necessary change in human existence 
may be effected by the voice of philosophy alone: but I 
tremble, and I am silent. There is no bigotry so terrible 
as the bigotry of a country that flatters itself that it is 
philosophical. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


NDERSTANDING that the Turkish squadron I left at 
Prevesa had arrived at Negropont, I passed over, and 
paid a visit to its commander, Halil Pasha, with whom I was 
acquainted. Halil informed me that all remained quiet in 
Albania, but that Redschid did not venture to return. He 
added that he himself was about to sail for Stamboul imme- 
diately, and proposed that I should accompany him. His offer 
suited me, and, as the wind was fair, in a few hours we were 
all on board. 

I had a splendid view of Sunium; its columns against a 
dark cloud looked like undriven snow, and we were soon 
among the Cyclades. Sixteen islands were in sight, and we 
were now making our course in the heart of them. An archi- 
pelago by sunset is lovely: small isles of purple and gold 
studding the glowing waters. The wind served well through 
the night, but we were becalmed the next day off Mitylene. 
In the afternoon a fresh breeze sprang up and carried us to 
the Dardanelles. 

We were yet, I believe, upward of a hundred miles from 
Constantinople. What a road to a great city! narrower and 
much longer than the strait of Gibraltar, but not with such 
sublime shores. Asia and Europe looked more kindly on each 
other than Europe and her more sultry sister. I found myself 
the next morning becalmed off Troy: a vast, hilly, uncultivated 
plain; a scanty rill, a huge tumulus, some shepherds and their 
flocks; behold the kingdom of Priam, and the successors of 
Paris! 

A signal summoned us on board; the wind was fair and 
fresh. We scudded along with great swiftness, passing many 
towns and fortresses. Each dome, each minaret, I thought 
was Constantinople. At last it came; we were in full sight. 
Masses of habitations, grouped on gentle acclivities, rose on all 
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sides out of the water, part in Asia, part in Europe; a gay 
and confused vision of red buildings, and dark-green cypress 
groves, hooded domes, and millions of minarets. As we ap- 
proached the design became more obvious. The groups 
formed themselves into three considerable cities, intersected 
by arms of the sea. Down one of these, rounding the Seraglio 
point, our vessel held her course. We seemed to glide into the 
heart of the capital. The water was covered with innumera- 
ble boats, as swift as gondolas and far more gay, curiously 
carved and richly gilt. In all parts swarmed a showy popu- 
lation. The characteristic of the whole scene was brilliancy. 
The houses glittered, the waters sparkled, and flocks of white 
and sacred birds glanced in the golden air, and skimmed over 
the blue wave. On one side of the harbor was moored the 
Turkish fleet, dressed out in all their colors. Our course was 
ended, and we cast our anchor in the famous Golden Horn. 


CHAT LER Xoxcrit 


O picture can ever convey a just idea of Constantinople. 

I have seen several that are faithful, as far as they ex- 
tend; but the most comprehensive can exhibit only a small 
portion of this extraordinary city. By land or by water, in 
every direction, passing up the Golden Horn to the valley 
of Fresh Waters, or proceeding, on the other hand, down the 
famous Bosporus to Buyukdere and Terapia, to the Euxine, 
what infinite novelty! New kiosks, new hills, new windings, 
new groves of cypress, and new forests of chestnut, open on 
all sides. 

The two most remarkable things at Constantinople are 
the Bosporus and the Bazaar. Conceive the ocean a stream 
not broader than the Rhine, with shores presenting all the 
beauty and variety of that river, running between gentle slopes 
covered with rich woods, gardens, and summer palaces, ceme- 
teries and mosques, and villages, and bounded by sublime 
mountains. The view of the Euxine from the heights of 
Terapia, just seen through the end of the Straits, is like gazing 
upon eternity. 
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The Bazaar is of a different order, but not less remarkable. 
I never could obtain from a Turk any estimate of the ground 
it covered. Several, in the habit of daily attendance, have 
mentioned to me that they often find themselves in divisions 
they have not before visited. Fancy a Parisian panorama 
passage, fancy perhaps a square mile covered with these ar- 
cades, intersecting each other in all directions, and full of 
every product of the empire, from diamonds to dates. This 
will give you some idea of the Great Bazaar at Constantinople. 
The dealers, in every possible costume, sit cross-legged in their 
stalls, and dealers in the same article usually congregate to- 
gether. The armorers, the grocers, the pipe-makers, the jew- 
elers, the shawl-sellers, the ‘librarians, all have their distinct 
quarter. Now you walk along a range of stalls filled with 
fanciful slippers of cloth and leather, of all colors, embroidered 
with gold or powdered with pearls; now you are in a street 
of confectionery; and now you are cheapening a Damascus 
sabre in the bazaar of arms, or turning over a vividly illu- 
minated copy of Hafiz in that last stronghold of Turkish 
bigotry, the quarter of the venders of the Koran. The mag- 
nificence, novelty, and variety of the goods on sale, the whole 
nation of shopkeepers, all in different dress, the crowds of 
buyers from all parts of the world—lI only hint at these traits. 
Here every people has a characteristic costume. Turks, 
Greeks, Jews, and Armenians are the staple population: the 
latter are numerous. The Armenians wear round and very 
unbecoming black caps and flowing robes; the Jews, a black 
hat wreathed with a white handkerchief; the Greeks, black 
turbans. The Turks are fond of dress, and indulge in all 
combinations of costume. Of late, among the young men in 
the capital, it has been the fashion to discard the huge turban 
and the ample robes, and they have formed an exceedingly 
ungraceful dress upon the Frank; but vast numbers cling to 
the national costume, especially the Asiatics, renowned for 
the prodigious height and multifarious folds of their head- 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


ALIL PASHA paid me a visit one day at my residence 

on the Bosporus, and told me that he had mentioned my 
name to the Sultan, who had expressed a desire to see me. 
As it is not etiquette for the Padishah to receive Franks, I 
was, of course, as sensible to the high honor as I was anxious 
to become acquainted with the extraordinary man who was 
about to confer it/ 

The Sultan was at this moment at a palace on the Bos- 
porus, not far from Tophana. Hither on the appointed 
day I repaired with Halil and the dragoman of the Porte. 
We were ushered into a chamber, where a principal officer 
of the household received us, and where I smoked out of a 
pipe tipped with diamonds, and sipped coffee perfumed with 
roses out of cups studded with precious stones. 

When we had remained here for about half an hour, Mus- 
tapha, the private secretary and favorite of the Sultan, entered, 
and, after saluting us, desired us to follow him. We pro- 
ceeded along a corridor at the end of which stood two or three 
eunuchs, richly dressed, and then the door opened, and I found 
myself in an apartment of moderate size, painted with indif- 
ferent arabesques in fresco, and surrounded with a divan of 
crimson velvet and gold. Seated upon this, with his feet on 
the floor, his arms folded, and in a hussar dress, was the 
Grand Signor. ; 

As we entered he slightly touched his heart, according to 
the fashion of the Orientals; and Mustapha, setting us an 
example, desired us to seat ourselves. I fancied, and I was 
afterward assured of the correctness’ of my observation, that 
the Sultan was very much constrained, and very little at his 
ease. The truth is, he is totally unused to interviews with 
strangers; and this was for him a more novel situation than 
for me. His constraint wore off as conversation proceeded. 
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He asked a great many questions, and often laughed, turn- 
ing to Mustapha with a familiar nod when my replies pleased 
him. He inquired much about the Albanian war. Without 
flattering my late commander, it was in my power to do him 
service. He asked me what service I had before seen, and was 
evidently surprised when I informed him I was only an ama- 
teur. He then made many inquiries as to the European forces, 
and in answering them I introduced some opinions on politics, 
which interested him. He asked me who I was. I told him 
I was the son of the Prime Minister of , a power always 
friendly to the Ottoman. His eyes sparkled, and he repeated 
several times, “It is well, it is well’; meaning, I suppose, that 
he did not repent of the interview. He told me that in two 
years’ time he should have two hundred thousand regular 
infantry; that, if the Russian war could have been postponed 
another year, he should have beat the Muscovites; that the 
object of the war was to crush his schemes of regeneration; 
that he was betrayed at Adrianople, as well as at Varna. He 
added that he had only done what Peter the Great had done 
before him, and that Peter was thwarted by unsuccessful wars, 
yet at last succeeded. 

I, of course, expressed my conviction that his highness 
would be as fortunate. 

The Padishah then abruptly said that all his subjects 
should have equal rights; that there should be no difference 
between Moslem and infidel; that all who contributed to the 
government had a right to the same protection. 

Here Mustapha nodded to Halil, and we rose, and bowing, 
quitted the presence of a really great man. 

I found at the portal a fine Arabian steed, two Cashmere 
shawls, a scarlet cloak of honor, with the collar embroidered 
with gold and fastened with diamond clasps, a sabre, and 
two superb pipes. This was my reward for charging with the 
Turkish cavalry at Bitoglia. 
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CHAPTER Xo, 


Or of the most curious things at Constantinople is the 
power you have, in the Capital of the East, of placing 
yourself in ten minutes in a lively Frank town. Such is Pera. 
I passed there the winter months of December and January 
in agreeable and intelligent society. My health improved, but 
my desire of wandering increased. I began to think that I 
should now never be able to settle in life. The desire of fame 
did not revive. I felt no intellectual energy; I required nothing 
more than to be amused. And having now passed four or 
five months at Stamboul, and seen all its wonders, from the 
interior of its mosques to the dancing dervishes, I resolved 
to proceed. So, one cold morning in February, I crossed over 
to Scutari, and pressed my wandering foot upon Asia. 


END OF PART V 


Tee RAE SOON OO OE BT 


CHAP TIERS 


WAS now in the great Peninsula of Asia Minor, a country 
admirably fortified by Nature, abounding in vast, luxuriant 
and enchanting plains, from which a scanty population derive 
a difficult subsistence, and watered by broad rivers rolling 
through solitude. 

As I journeyed along I could not refrain from contrasting 
the desolation of the present with the refinement of the past, 
and calling up a vision of the ancient splendor of this famous 
country. I beheld those glorious Greek federations that cov- 
ered the provinces of the coast with their rich cultivation and 
brilliant cities. Who has not heard of the green and bland 
Ionia, and its still more fruitful, although less picturesque, 
sister, the rich AXolis? Who has not heard of the fane of 
Ephesus, and the Anacreontic Teios? Chios, with its rosy wine? 
and Cnidos, with its rosy goddess? Colophon, Priene, Phocea, 
Samos, Miletos, the splendid Halicarnassus, and the sump- 
tuous Cos, magnificent cities, abounding in genius and luxury, 
and all the polished refinement that ennobles life? Everywhere 
around, these free and famous citizens disseminated their lib- 
erty and their genius; in the savage Tauris, and on the wild 
shores of Pontus; on the banks of the Borysthenes, and by 
the waters of the rapid Tyras. The islands in their vicinity 
shared their splendor and their felicity; the lyric Lesbos, and 
Tenedos with its woods and vines, and those glorious gardens, 
the fortunate Cyprus, and the prolific Rhodes. 

Under the empire of Rome the Peninsula of Asia enjoyed 
a not less eminent prosperity. The interior provinces vied 
in wealth and civilization with the ancient colonies of the 
coast. Then the cavalry of Cappadocia and Paphlagonia were 
famous as the Lycian mariners, the soldiers of Pontus, and 
the bowmen of Armenia; then Galatia sent forth her willing 
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and welcome tribute of corn, and the fruitful Bithynia rivaled 
the Pamphylian pastures, the vines of Phrygia, and the Pisid- 
ian olives. Tarsus, Ancyra, Sardis, Cesarea, Sinope, Amisus 
were the great and opulent capitals of these flourishing prov- 
inces. Alexandria rose upon the ruins of Troy, and Nicea 
and Nicomedia ranked with the most celebrated cities. 

And now the tinkling bell of the armed and wandering 
caravan was the only indication of human existence! 

It is in such scenes as these, amid the ruins of ancient splen- 
dor and the recollections of vanished empire, that philosophers 
have pondered on the nature of government, and have dis- 
covered, as they fancied, in the consequences of its various 
forms, the causes of duration or of decay, of glory or of 
humiliation. Freedom, says the sage, will lead to prosperity, 
and despotism to destruction. 

Yet has this land been regulated by every form of govern- 
ment that the ingenuity of man has devised. The federal re- 
public, the military empire, the Oriental despotism, have in 
turn controlled its fortunes. The deputies of free states have 
here assembled in some universal temple which was the bond 
of union between their cities. Here has the proconsul pre- 
sided at his high tribunal: and here the pasha reposes’in his 
divan. The Pagan fane, and the Christian church, and the 
Turkish mosque have here alike been erected to form the opin- 
ions of the people. The legends of Chaos and Olympus are for- 
gotten, the sites of the seven churches can not even be traced, 
and nothing is left but the revelations of the son of Abdallah, 
a volume, the whole object of which is to convert man into a 
fanatic slave. 

Is there then no hope? Is it an irrevocable doom, that soci- 
ety shall be created only to be destroyed? When I can accept 
such a dogma, let me also believe that the beneficent Creator 
is a malignant demon. Let us meditate more deeply; let us 
at length discover that no society can long subsist that is 
based upon metaphysical absurdities. 

The law that regulates man must be founded on a knowl- 
edge of his nature, or that law leads him to ruin. What is the 
nature of man? In every clime and in every creed we shall 
find a new definition. 

Before me is a famous treatise on human nature, by a pro- 
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fessor of Konigsberg. No one has more profoundly meditated 
on the attributes of his subject. It is evident that, in the deep 
study of his own intelligence he has discovered a noble 
method of expounding that of others. Yet when I close his 
volumes, can I conceal from myself that all this time I have 
been studying a treatise upon the nature, not of man, but of a 
German? 

What then! Is the German a different animal from the 
Italian? Let me inquire in turn, whether you conceive the 
negro of the Gold Coast to be the same being as the Eskimo, 
who tracks his way over the polar snows? 

The most successful legislators are those who have con- 
sulted the genius of the people. But is it possible to render 
that which is the occasional consequence of fine observation 
the certain result of scientific study? 

One thing is quite certain, that the system we have pur- 
sued to attain a knowledge of man has entirely failed. Let 
us disembarrass ourselves of that “moral philosophy” which 
has filled so many volumes with words. History will always 
remain a pleasant pastime; it never could have been a prof- 
itable study. To study man from the past is to suppose that 
man is ever the same animal, which I do not. Those who 
speculated on the career of Napoleon had ever a dog’s-eared 
annalist to refer to. The past equally proved that he was both 
a Cromwell and a Washington. Prophetic Past! He turned 
out to be the first. But suppose he had been neither? suppose 
he had proved a Sulla? 

Man is an animal, and his nature must be studied as that 
of all other animals. The almighty Creator has breathed his 
spirit into us; and we testify our gratitude for this choice boon 
by never deigning to consider what may be the nature of our 
intelligence. The philosopher, however, amid this darkness, 
will not despair. He will look forward to an age of rational 
laws and beneficent education. He will remember that all the 
truth he has attained has been by one process. He will also 
endeavor to become acquainted with himself by demonstration, 
and not by dogma. 
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GHAPTER SL. 


NE fair spring morning, with a clear blue sky, and an 

ardent but not intense sun, I came in sight of the whole 
coast of Syria; very high and mountainous, and the loftiest 
ranges covered with snow. 

I had sailed from Smyrna, through its lovely gulf, vaster 
and more beautiful than the Ambracian, found myself in a 
new archipelago, the Sporades; and, having visited Rhodes 
and Cyprus, engaged at the last island a pilot to take us to 
the most convenient Syrian port. 

Syria is, in» fact, an immense chain of mountains, extend- 
ing from Asia Minor to Arabia. In the course of this great 
chain an infinity of branches constantly detach themselves 
from the parent trunk, forming on each side, either toward 
the desert or the sea, beautiful and fertile plains. Washed 
by the Levantine wave, on one side we behold the once luxuri- 
ous Antioch, now a small and dingy Turkish town. The trav- 
eler can no longer wander in the voluptuous woods of Daphne. 
The palace and the garden pass away with the refined genius 
and the delicate taste that create them; but Nature is eternal, 
and even yet the valley of the Orontes offers, under the glow- 
ing light of an Eastern day, scenes of picturesque beauty that 
Switzerland can not surpass. The hills of Laodicea, once fa- 
mous for their wine, are now celebrated for producing the 
choicest tobacco of the East. Tripoli is a flourishing town, 
embosomed in wild groves of Indian figs, and famous for its 
fruits and silks. Advancing along the coast we reach the 
ancient Berytus, whose tobacco vies with Laodicea, and whose 
silk surpasses that of Tripoli. We arrive at all that remains 
of the superb Tyre; a small peninsula and a mud village. The 
famous Acre is still the most important place upon the coast; 
and Jaffa, in spite of so many wars, is yet fragrant amid its 
gardens and groves of lemon trees. 
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The towns on the coast have principally been built on 
the sites and ruins of the ancient cities whose names they bear. 
None of them have sufficient claims to the character of a 
capital; but on the other side of the mountains we find two 
of the most important of Oriental cities, the populous Aleppo, 
and the delicious Damascus; nor must we forget Jerusalem, 
that city sacred in so many creeds! 

In ancient remains, Syria is inferior only to Egypt. All 
have heard of the courts of Baalbec and the columns of 
Palmyra. Less known, because only recently visited, and vis- 
ited with extreme danger, are the vast ruins of magnificent 
cities in the Arabian vicinity of the Lake Asphaltites. 

The climate of this country is various as its formation. 
In the plains is often experienced that intense heat so fatal 
to the European invader ; yet the snow, that seldom falls upon 
the level ground, or falls only to vanish, rests upon the heights 
of Lebanon, and, in the higher lands, it is not difficult at all 
times to discover exactly the temperature you desire. I trav- 
eled in Syria at the commencement of the year, when the short 
but violent rainy season had just ceased. It is not easy to con- 
ceive a more beautiful and fruitful land. The plains were 
covered with that fresh green tint so rare under an Eastern 
sky ; the orange and lemon trees were clothed both with fruit 
and blossom; and then, too, J first beheld the huge leaf of the 
banana, and tasted for the first time the delicate flavor of its 
unrivaled fruit. From the great extent of the country, and 
the consequent variation of clime, the Syrian can always com- 
mand a succession, as well as a variety, of luxuries. The 
season of the pomegranate will commence in Antioch when it 
ends in Jaffa; and when you have exhausted the figs of Bei- 
rut, you can fly to the gardens of Damascus. Under the 
worst government that perhaps ever oppressed its subjects, 
Syria still brings forth the choice productions of almost every 
clime: corn and cotton, maize and rice, the sugar-cane of the - 
Antilles, and the indigo and cochineal of Mexico, The plains 
of Antioch and of Palestine are covered with woods of the 
finest olives, the tobaccos of the coast are unrivaled in any 
country ; and the mountains of Lebanon are clothed with white 
mulberry trees that afford the richest silks, or with vineyards 
that yield a wine which justly bears the name of Golden. 
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The inhabitants of this country are various as its produc- 
tions and its mutable fortunes. The Ottoman conqueror is 
now the lord, and rules the posterity of the old Syrian Greeks 
and of the Arabs, who were themselves once predominant. 
In the mountains, the independent and mysterious Druses live 
in freedom under their own Emir; and in the ranges near 
Antioch we find the Ansaree tribes, who, it is whispered, yet 
celebrate the most singular rites of Paganism. In the deserts 
around Aleppo wander the pastoral Kurd and the warlike 
Turkoman ; and from Tadmor to Gaza the whole Syrian desert 
is traversed by the famous Bedouin. 

There is a charm in Oriental life, and it is Repose. Upon 
me, who had been bred in the artificial circles of corrupt civ- 
ilization, and who had so freely indulged the course of his 
impetuous passions, this character made a forcible impression. 
Wandering over those plains and deserts, and sojourning in 
those silent and beautiful cities, I experienced all the serenity 
of mind which I can conceive to be the enviable portion of the 
old age of a virtuous life. The memory of the wearing cares, 
and corroding anxieties, and vaunted excitement of European 
life, filled me with pain. Keenly I felt the vanity and littleness 
of all human plans and aspirations. Truly may I say that on 
the plains of Syria I parted forever with my ambition. The 
calm enjoyment of existence appeared to me, as it now does, 
the highest attainable felicity ; nor can I conceive that anything 
could tempt me from my solitude, and induce me once more 
to mingle with mankind, with whom I have little in common, 
but the strong conviction that the fortunes of my race de- 
pended on my effort, or that I could materially advance that 
great amelioration of their condition, in the practicability of 
which I devoutly believe. 
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CHAPTER III 


| GALLOPED. over an illimitable plain, covered with a vivid 

though scanty pasture, and fragrant with aromatic herbs. 
A soft, fresh breeze danced on my cheek, and brought vigor 
to my frame. Day after day I journeyed, and met with no 
sign of human existence; no village, no culture, no resting- 
place, not even a tree. Day after day I journeyed, and the 
land indicated no termination. At an immense distance the 
sky and the earth blended in a uniform horizon. Sometimes, 
indeed, a rocky vein shot out of the soil; sometimes, indeed, 
the land would swell into long undulations ; sometimes, indeed, 
from a dingle of wild bushes a gazel would rush forward, 
stare, and bound away. 

Such was my first wandering in the Syrian desert! But 
remember it was the burst of spring. I could conceive nothing 
more delightful, nothing more unlike what I had anticipated. 
The heat was never intense, the breeze was ever fresh and 
sweet, the nocturnal heavens luminous and clear to a degree 
which it is impossible to describe. Instead of that uniform 
appearance and monotonous splendor I had hitherto so often 
gazed on, the stars were of different tints and forms. Some 
were green, some white, some red; and, instead of appearing 
as if they only studded a vast and azure vault, I clearly dis- 
tinguished them, at different distances, floating in ether. 

I no longer wondered at the love of the Bedouins for their 
free and unsophisticated earth. It appeared to me that I could - 
have lived in the desert forever. At night we rested. Our 
camels bore us water in goatskins, cakes of fuel, which they 
themselves produced, and scanty, although sufficient, provi- 
sions. We lit our fire, pounded our coffee, and smoked our 
pipes, while others prepared our simple meal, bread made at 
the instant, and on the cinders, a slice of dried meat, and a 
few dates. 
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I have described the least sterile of the deserts, and I have 
described it at the most favorable period. In general, the soil 
of the Syrian wilderness is not absolutely barren. The rains 
cover it with verdure, but these occur only for a few weeks, 
when the rigor of a winter day arrests the clouds, and they 
dissolve into showers. At all other seasons they glide over 
the scorched and heated plain, which has neither hills nor 
trees to attract them. It is the want of water which is the 
occasion of this sterility. In the desert there is not even a 
brook; springs are rare and generally brackish; and it is on 
the artificial wells, stored by the rains, that the wanderer chiefly 
depends. 

From the banks of the Euphrates to the shores of the 
Red Sea; from the banks of the Nile to the Persian Gulf, 
over a spread of country three times the extent of Germany, 
Nature, without an interval, ceases to produce. Beneficent 
Nature! Let us not wrong her; for, even in a land appar- 
ently so unfavored, exists a numerous and happy race. As 
you wander along, the appearance of the desert changes. The 
wilderness, which is comparatively fertile in Syria, becomes 
rocky when you enter Arabia, and sandy as you proceed. 
Here in some degree we meet with the terrible idea of the 
desert prevalent in Europe; but it is in Africa, in the vast | 
and unexplored regions of Libya and Sahara, that we must 
seek for that illimitable and stormy ocean of overwhelming 
sand which we associate with the popular idea of the desert. 

The sun was nearly setting, when an Arab horseman, 
armed with his long lance, was suddenly observed on an 
eminence in the distance. He galloped toward us, wheeled 
round and round, scudded away, again approached, and our 
guide, shouting, rode forward to meet him. They entered 
into earnest conversation, and then joined us. Abdallah, the 
guide, informed me that this was an Arab of the tribe I in- 
tended to visit, and that we were very near their encampment. 

The desert was here broken into bushy knolls, which lim- 
ited the view. Advancing and mounting the low ridge on 
which we had first observed the Bedouin, Abdallah pointed 
out to me at no great distance a large circle of low black 
tents, which otherwise I might not have observed, or have 
mistaken them in the deceptive twilight for some natural for- 
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mation. On the left of the encampment was a small grove 
of palm trees; and when we had nearly gained the settlement, 
a procession of women in long blue robes, covering with one 
hand their faces with their veils, and with the other support- 
mg on their heads a tall and classically formed vase, advanced 
with a beautiful melody to the fountain, which was screened 
by the palm trees. 

The dogs barked: some dark faces and long matchlocks 
suddenly popped up behind the tents. 

The Bedouin, with a shout, galloped into the encamp- 
ment, and soon reappeared with several of his tribe. We dis- 
mounted, and entered the interior court of the camp, which 
was filled with camels and goats. There were few persons 
visible, although, as I was conducted along to the tent of the 
chief, I detected many faces staring at me from behind the 
curtains of their tents. The pavilion of the sheik was of con- 
siderable size. He himself was a man advanced in years, but 
hale and lively; his long white beard curiously contrasting 
with his dark visage. He received me, sitting on a mat, his 
son standing on his right hand without his slippers, and a 
young grandchild squatting by his side. 

He welcomed me with the usual Oriental salutation ; touch- 
ing his forehead, his mouth, and his heart, while he exclaimed 
“Salam”; thus indicating that all his faculties and feelings 
were devoted to me. He motioned that we should seat our- 
selves on the unoccupied mats, and taking from his mouth a 
small pipe of date wood, gave it to his son to bear to me. 
‘A servant instantly began pounding coffee. I then informed 
him, through Abdallah, that, having heard of his hospitality 
and happy life, I had journeyed even from Damascus to visit 
him; that I greatly admired the Bedouin character, and eulo- 
gized their valor, their independence, their justice, and their 
simplicity. . 

He answered that he liked to be visited by Franks, because 
they were wise men, and requested that I would feel his pulse. 

I performed this ceremony with becoming gravity, and in- 
quired whether he were indisposed. He said that he was well, 
but that he might be better. I told him that his pulse was 
healthy and strong for one of his age, and I begged to exam- 
me his tongue, which greatly pleased him; and he observed 
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that he was eighty years of age, and could ride as well and as 
long as his son. 

Coffee was now brought. I ventured to praise it. He 
said it was well for those who had not wine. I observed that 
wine was not suited to these climes, and that, although a 
Frank, I had myself renounced it. He answered that the 
Franks were fond of wine, but that, for his part, he had never 
tasted it, although he should like once to do so. 

I regretted that I could not avail myself of this delicate 
hint, but Lausanne produced a bottle of eau-de-Cologne, and 
I offered him a glass. He drank it with great gravity, and 
asked for some for his son, observing it was good raki, but 
not wine. I suspected from this that he was not totally unac- 
quainted with the flavor of the forbidden liquor, and I dared 
to remark with a smile that raki had one advantage over wine, 
that it was not forbidden by the prophet. Unlike the Turks, 
who never understand a jest, he smiled, and then said that 
the Book (meaning the Koran) was good for men who lived 
in cities, but that God was everywhere. 

Several men now entered the tent, leaving their slippers 
on the outside, and some, saluting the sheik as they passed, 
seated themselves. 

I now inquired after horses, and asked him whether he 
could assist me in purchasing some of the true breed. The 
old sheik’s eyes sparkled as he informed me that he possessed 
four mares of pure blood, and that he would not part with 
one, not even for fifty thousand piastres. After this hint, I 
was inclined to drop the subject, but the sheik seemed inter- 
ested by it, and inquired if the Franks had any horses. 

I answered that some Frank nations were famous for their 
horses, and mentioned the English, who had a superb race 
from the Arabs. He said he had heard of the English; and 
asked me which was the greatest nation of the Franks. I told 
him there were several equally powerful, but perhaps that the 
English nation might be fairly described as the most important. 
He answered, “Ay! on the sea, but not on land.” 

I was surprised by the general knowledge indicated by this 
remark, and more so when he further observed that there was 
another nation stronger by land. I mentioned the Russians. 
He had not heard of them, notwithstanding the recent war 
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with the Porte. The French? I inquired. He knew the 
French, and then told me he had been at the siege of Acre, 
which explained all this intelligence. He then inquired if I 
were an Englishman. I told him my country, but was not 
astonished that he had never heard of it. I observed that, 
‘when the old man spoke, he was watched by his followers with 
the greatest attention, and they grinned with pride and exul- 
tation at his knowledge of the Franks, showing their white 
teeth, elevating their eyes, and exchanging looks of wonder. 

Two women now entered the tent, at which I was sur- 
prised. They had returned from the fountain, and wore small 
black masks, which covered the upper part of the face. They 
knelt down at the fire, and made a cake of bread, which one 
of them handed to me. I now offered to the sheik my own 
pipe, which Lausanne had prepared. Coffee was again handed, 
and a preparation of sour milk and rice, not unpalatable. 

I offered the sheik renewed compliments on his mode of 
life, in order to maintain conversation ; for the chief, although, 
like the Arabs in general, of a lively temperament, had little 
of the curiosity of what are considered the more civilized 
Orientals, and asked very few questions. 

“We are content,” said the sheik. 

“Then believe me you are in the condition of no other peo- 
ple;7-1 replied: 

“My children,” said the sheik, “hear the words of this wise 
man! If we lived with the Turks,’ continued the chieftain, 
“we should have more gold and silver, and more clothes, and 
carpets, and baths; but we should not have justice and lib- 
erty. Our luxuries are few, but our wants are fewer.” 

“Yet you have neither priests nor lawyers?” 

“When men are pure, laws are useless; when men are cor- 
rupt, laws are broken.” 

“And for priests?” 

“God is everywhere.” 

The women now entered with a more substantial meal, 
the hump of a young camel. I have seldom eaten anything 
more delicate and tender. This dish was a great compliment, 
and could only have been offered by a wealthy sheik. Pipes 
and coffee followed. 

The moon was shining brightly, when, making my excuses, 
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I quitted the payilion of the chieftain, and went forth to view 
the humors of the camp. The tall camels, crouching on their 
knees in groups, with their outstretched necks and still and 
melancholy visages, might have been mistaken for works of 
art had it not been for the process of rumination. A crowd 
was assembled round a fire, before which a poet recited im- 
passioned verses. I observed the slight forms of the men, 
short and meagre, agile, dry, and dark, with teeth dazzling 
white, and quick, black, glancing eyes. They were dressed 
in cloaks of coarse black cloth, apparently the same stuff as 
their tents, and few of them, I should imagine, exceeded five 
feet six inches in height. The women mingled with the men, 
although a few affected to conceal their faces on my approach. 
They were evidently deeply interested in the poetic recital. 
One passage excited their loud applause. I inquired its pur- 
port of Abdallah, who thus translated it to me. A lover be- 
holds his mistress, her face covered with a red veil. Thus he 
addresses her: 


“oH! WITHDRAW THAT VEIL, WITHDRAW THAT RED VEIL! 
LET ME BEHOLD THE BEAUTY THAT IT SHROUDS! YES! LET 
THAT ROSY TWILIGHT FADE AWAY, AND LET THE FULL MOON 
RISE TO MY VISION.” 


Beautiful! Yet more beautiful in the language of the 
Arabs; for in that rich tongue there are words to describe 
each species of twilight, and where we are obliged to have 
recourse to an epithet, the Arabs reject the feeble and unnec- 
essary aid. 

It was late ere I retired, and I stretched myself on my 
mat, musing over this singular people, who combined primi- 
tive simplicity of habits with the refined feelings of civilization, 
and who, in a great degree, appeared to me to offer an evi- 
dence of that community of property and that equality of con- 
dition which have hitherto proved the despair of European 
sages, and fed only the visions of their fanciful Utopias. 
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CHAPIE RLY: 


SYRIAN village is beautiful in the centre of a fertile 

plain. The houses are isolated, and each surrounded 
by palm trees; the meadows divided by rich plantations of 
Indian fig, and bounded by groves of olive. 

In the distance rose a chain of severe and savage moun- 
tains. JI was soon wandering, and for hours, in the wild, 
stony ravines of these shaggy rocks. At length, after sev- 
eral passes, I gained the ascent of a high mountain. Upon 
an opposite height, descending as a steep ravine, and forming, 
with the elevation on which I rested, a dark and narrow gorge, 
I beheld a city entirely surrounded by what I should have 
considered in Europe an old feudal wall, with towers and gates. 
The city was built upon an ascent, and, from the height on 
which I stood, I could discern the terrace and the cupola of 
almost every house, and the wall upon the other side rising 
from the plain; the ravine extending only on the side to which 
I was opposite. The city was in a bowl of mountains. In the 
front was a magnificent mosque, with beautiful gardens, and 
many light and lofty gates of triumph; a variety of domes and 
towers rose in all directions from the buildings of bright stone. 

Nothing could be conceived more wild, and terrible, and 
desolate than the surrounding scenery, more dark, and stormy, 
and severe; but the ground was thrown about in such pic- 
turesque undulations, that the mind, full of the sublime, re- 
quired not the beautiful; and rich and waving woods and 
sparkling cultivation would have been misplaced. Except 
Athens, I had never witnessed any scene more essentially 
impressive. I will not place this spectacle below the city of 
Minerva. Athens and the Holy City in their glory must 
have been the finest representations of the beautiful and the 
sublime; the Holy City, for the elevation on which I stood 
was the Mount of Olives, and the city on which I gazed was 
‘JERUSALEM. 
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CHAPTER V 


HE dark gorge beneath me was the vale of Jehoshaphat ; 

farther on was the fountain of Siloam. I entered by the 

gate of Bethlehem, and sought hospitality at the Latin Con- 
vent of the Terra Santa. 

Easter was approaching, and the city was crowded with 
pilgrims. I had met many caravans in my progress. The 
convents of Jerusalem are remarkable. That of the Arme- 
nian Christians at this time afforded accommodation for four 
thousand pilgrims. It is a town of itself,.and possesses within 
its walls streets and shops. The Greek Convent held per- 
haps half as many. And the famous Latin Convent of the 
Terra Santa, endowed by all the monarchs of Catholic Chris- 
tendom, could boast of only one pilgrim, myself! The Euro- 
peans have ceased to visit the Holy Sepulchre. 

As for the interior of Jerusalem, it is hilly and clean. The 
houses are of stone and well built, but like all Asiatic man- 
sions, they offer nothing to the eye but blank walls and dull 
portals. 

The mosque I had admired was the famous Mosque of 
Omar, built upon the supposed site of the Temple. It is 
perhaps the most beautiful of Mohammedan temples, but the 
Frank, even in the Eastern dress, will enter it at the risk of 
his life. 

The Turks of Syria have not been contaminated by 
the heresies of their enlightened Sultan. In Damascus it is 
impossible to appear in the Frank dress without being pelted; 
and although they would condescend, perhaps, at Jerusalem 
to permit an infidel dog to walk about in his national dress, 
he would not escape many a curse and many a scornful ex- 
clamation of ‘“‘Giaour!” There is only one way to travel in 
the East with ease, and that is with an appearance of pomp. 
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The Turks are much influenced by the exterior, and although 
they are not mercenary, a well-dressed and well-attended in- 
fidel will command respect.* 


CHAPTER VI 


HE Church of the Holy Sepulchre is nearly in the middle 
of the city, and professedly built upon Mount Calvary, 
which, it is alleged, was leveled for the structure. Within 
its walls they have contrived to assemble the scenes of a vast 
number of incidents in the life of the Saviour, with a highly 
romantic violation of the unity of place. Here the sacred feet 
were anointed, there the sacred garments parceled; from the 
pillar of the scourging to the rent of the rock, all is exhibited 
in a succession of magical scenes. The truth is, the whole is 
an ingenious imposture of a comparatively recent date, and 
we are indebted to that favored individual, the Empress Helen, 
for this exceedingly clever creation, as well as for the discov- 
ery of the true cross. The learned believe, and with reason, 
that Calvary is at present, as formerly, without the walls, and 
that we must seek this celebrated elevation in the lofty hill now 
called Zion. 

The church is a spacious building, surmounted by a dome. 
Attached to it are the particular churches’ of the various Chris- 
tian sects, and many chapels and sanctuaries. Mass in some 
part or other is constantly celebrating, and companies of pil- 
grims may be observed in all directions, visiting the holy places 
and offering their devotions. Latin and Armenian and Greek 
friars are everywhere moving about. The court is crowded 
with the venders of relics and rosaries. The Church of the 
Sepulchre itself is a point of common union, and in its bustle 
and lounging character rather reminded me of an exchange 
than a temple. 

One day as I was pacing up and down this celebrated 
building, in conversation with an ingenious Neapolitan friar, 
experienced in the East, my attention was attracted by one 


* The reader will be kind enough to remember that these observa- 
tions were made in Syria in the year 1830. Since that period the 
Levant has undergone great vicissitudes. 
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who, from his sumptuous dress, imposing demeanor, self-sat- 
isfied air, and the coolness with which, in a Christian temple, 
he waved in his hand a rosary of Mecca, I for a moment con- 
sidered a Moslem. “Is it customary for the Turks to visit this 
place?” I inquired, drawing the attention of my companion to 
the stranger. 

“The stranger is not a Turk,” answered the friar, “though 
T fear I can not call him a Christian. It is Marigny, a French 
traveler. Do you not know him? I will introduce you. He 
is a man of distinguished science, and has resided some months 
in this city, studying Arabic.” 

We approached him, and the friar made us acquainted. 

“Salam Aleikoum! Count. Here at least is no inquisition. 
Let us enjoy ourselves. How mortifying, my good brother 
Antony, that you can not burn me!” 

The friar smiled, and was evidently used to this raillery. 

“T hope yet to behold the Kaaba,” said Marigny; “it is, at 
least, more genuine than anything we here see.” 

“Truth is not truth to the false,” said brother Antony. 

“What, you reason!” exclaimed Marigny. “Stick to faith 
and infallibility, my good friend Antonio. I have just been 
viewing the rent in the rock. It is a pity, holy father, that 
I have discovered that it is against the grain.” 

“The greater the miracle,” said the friar. 

“Bravo! you deserve to be a bishop.” 

“The church has no fear of just reasoners,’ observed 
brother Antony. 

“And is confuted, I suppose, only by the unjust,” rejoined 
Marigny. 

“Man without religion is a wild beast,” remarked the friar. 

“Which religion?” inquired Marigny. 

“There is only one true religion,” said brother Antony. 

“Exactly; and in this country, Master Antony, remember 
you are an infidel.” 

“And you, they say, are a Moslem.” 

“They say wrong. I believe in no human revelation, be- 
cause it obtrudes the mind of another man into my body, and 
must destroy morality, which can only be discovered by my 
own intelligence.” 

“All is divine revelation,” said a stranger who joined us. 
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“Ah, Werner!” said Marigny, “you see we are at our old 
contests.” 

“All is divine revelation,’ repeated Werner, “for all comes 
from God.” 

“But what do you mean by God?” 

“T mean the great luminous principle of existence, the first 
almighty cause from whom we are emanations, and in whose 
essence we shall again mingle.” 

“I asked for bread, and you gave me a stone. I asked 
for a fact, and you give me a word. I can not annex an idea 
to what you say. Until my Creator gift me with an intelligence 
that can comprehend the idea of His existence, I must 
conclude that He does not desire that I should busy myself 
about it.” 

“That idea is implanted in our breasts,” said Werner. 

“Innate!” exclaimed Marigny, with a sneer. 

“And why not innate?” replied Werner solemnly. “Is it 
impossible for the Great Being who created us to create us 
with a sense of His existence?” 

“Listen to these philosophers,” said brother Antony; “I 
never heard two of them agree. I must go to mass.” 

“Mr. Werner and myself, Count,” said Marigny, “are about 
to smoke a pipe with Besso, a rich Hebrew merchant here. He 
is one of the finest-hearted fellows in the world, and generous 
as he is rich. Will you accompany us? You will greatly honor 
him and find in his divan some intelligent society.” 


33 
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CHAPTER VII 


ARIGNY was skeptic and an absolute materialist, yet 
M he was influenced by noble views, for he had devoted his 
life to science, and was now, at his own charge, about to pene- 
trate into the interior of Africa by Sennaar. Werner was a 
German divine and a rationalist, tauntingly described by his 
companion as a devout Christian who did not believe in Chris- 
tianity. Yet he had resided in Palestine and Egypt nearly four 
years, studying their language and customs, and accumulating 
materials for a history of the miraculous creed whose miracles 
he explained. Both were men of remarkable intellectual 
powers, and the ablest champions of their respective systems. 

I accompanied these new acquaintances to the house of 
Besso, and was most hospitably received, and sumptuously 
entertained. I have seldom met with a man of more easy 
manners and a more gracious carriage than Besso, who, al- 
though sincere in his creed, was the least bigoted of his tribe. 
He introduced us to his visitor, his friend and correspondent, 
Sheriff Effendi, an Egyptian merchant, who fortunately spoke 
the lingua Franca with facility. The other guest was an 
Englishman, by name Benson, a missionary, and a learned, 
pious, and acute man. : 

Such was the party in whose society I generally spent a 
portion of my day during my residence at Jerusalem: and 
I have often thought that, if the conversations to which I 
have there listened were recorded, a volume might be sent 
forth of more wit and wisdom than is now usually met with. 
The tone of discussion was, in general, metaphysical and sci- 
entific, varied with speculations principally on African travel, 
a subject with which Sheriff Effendi was well acquainted. In 
metaphysics, sharp were the contests between Benson, Ma- 
rigny, and Werner, and on all sides ably maintained. I lis- 
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tened to them with great interest. Besso smiled, and Sheriff 
Effendi shrugged his shoulders. 

Understanding that this mild and intelligent Moslem was 
in a few days about to join the caravan over the desert through 
Gaza, to Egypt, I resolved to accompany him. I remember 
well that, on the eve of our departure, one of those meta- 
physical discussions arose in which Marigny delighted. When 
it terminated, he proposed that, as our agreeable assembly was 
soon about to disperse, each of us should inscribe on a panel 
of the wall some sentence as a memorial of his sojourn. 


Benson wrote first: “For as in Adam all die, so in Christ all 
men shall be made alive.” 


Werner wrote: “Glory to Christ! The supernatural has de- 
stroyed the natural.” 


Marigny wrote: “Knowledge is human.” 


Besso wrote: “J will not believe in those who must believe 
in me.” 


Sheriff Effendi wrote: “God is great; man should be char- 
itable.”’ 


Contarini Fleming wrote: “Time.” 
These are the words that were written in the house of 


Besso, the Hebrew, residing at Jerusalem, near the Gate of 
Zion. Amen! Travel teaches toleration. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


ERCHANCE, while I am writing these pages, some sage 
may be reading, in the once mysterious inscriptions of the 
most ancient of people, some secret which may change the 
foundations of human knowledge. Already the chronology of 
the world assumes a new aspect; already, in the now intelli- 
gible theology of Egypt, we have discovered the origin of 
Grecian polytheism; already we have penetrated beyond the 
delusive veil of Ptolemaic transmutation: Isis has yielded to 
Athor, and Osiris to Knepth. The scholar discards the Gre- 
cian nomenclature of Sesostris and Memnon. In the temples 
of Carnac he discovers the conquests of Rameses, and in the 
palaces of Medinet Abou the refined civilization of Amenoph. 
Singular fate of modern ages, that beneficent Omnipotence 
has willed that for all our knowledge we should be indebted 
to the most insignificant of ancient states. Our divine instruc- 
tion is handed down to us by an Arabian tribe, and our profane 
learning flows only from the clans of the A®gean! 

Where are the records of the Great Assyrian monarchy? 
Where are the books of the Medes and Persians? Where the 
learned annals of the Pharaohs? 

Fortunate Jordan! Fortunate Ilissus! I have waded through 
the sacred waters; with difficulty I traced the scanty windings 
of the classic stream. Alas! for the exuberant Tigris; alas! for 
the mighty Euphrates; alas! for the mysterious Nile! 

A river is suddenly found flowing through the wilderness ; 
its source is unknown. On one side are interminable wastes 
of sand; on the other, a rocky desert and a narrow sea. Thus 
it rolls on for five hundred miles, throwing up on each side, to 
the extent of about three leagues, a soil fertile as a garden. 
Within a hundred and fifty miles of the sea it divides into two 
branches, which wind through an immense plain, once the 
granary of the world. Such is Egypt! 
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From the cataracts of Nubia to the gardens of the Delta, 
in a course of twelve hundred miles, the banks of the Nile 
are covered at slight intervals with temples and catacombs, 
pyramids and painted chambers. The rock temples of Ipsam- 
bol, guarded by colossal forms, are within the roar of the sec- 
ond cataract: avenues of sphinxes lead to Derr, the chief town 
of Nubia: from Derr to the first cataract, the Egyptian boun- 
dary, a series of rock temples conduct to the beautiful and - 
sacred buildings of Phil6e: Edfou and Esneh are a fine prep- 
aration for the colossal splendor and the massy grace of an- 
cient Thebes. 

Even after the inexhaustible curiosity and varied magnifi- 
~cence of this unrivaled record of ancient art, the beautiful 
Dendera, consummate blending of Egyptian imagination and 
Grecian taste, will command your enthusiastic gaze; and, if 
the catacombs of Siout and the chambers of Benihassan prove 
less fruitful of interest after the tombs of the kings and the 
cemeteries of Gornou, before you are the obelisks of Memphis 
and the pyramids of Gizeh, Saccarah, and Dashour! 


CHAPTER AX 


HE traveler who crosses the desert and views the Nile 

with its lively villages, clustered in groves of palm, and its 
banks entirely lined with that graceful tree, will bless with 
sincerity “the Father of Waters.” ’Tis a rich land, and indeed 
flowing with milk and honey. The Delta, in its general ap- 
pearance, somewhat reminded me of Belgium. The soil every- 
where is a rich black mud and without a single stone. The 
jand is so uniformly flat that those who arrive by sea do not 
descry it until within half a dozen miles, when a palm tree 
creeps upon the horizon, and then you observe the line of land 
that supports it. The Delta is intersected by canals, which are 
filled by the rising Nile. It is by their medium, and not by the 
absolute overflowing of the river, that the country is period- 
ically deluged. 

The Arabs are gay, witty, vivacious, and susceptible and 
acute. It is difficult to render them miserable, and a benefi- 
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cent government may find in them the most valuable subjects. 
A delightful climate is some compensation for a grinding 
tyranny. ' Every night, as they row along the moonlit river, 
the boatmen join in a melodious chorus; shouts of merriment 
burst from each illumined village; everywhere are heard the 
sounds of laughter and music, and wherever you stop, you 
are saluted by the dancing girls. These are always graceful 
in their craft; sometimes agreeable in their persons. They 
are gaily, even richly dressed in bright colors, with their hair 
braided with pearls, and their necks and foreheads adorned 
with strings of gold coin. In their voluptuous dance, we at 
once detect the origin of the bolero and fandango and cas- 
tanets of Spain. 

I admire much the Arab women. They are delicately 
molded. Never have I seen such twinkling feet and such 
small hands. Their complexion is clear, and not dark; their 
features beautifully formed and sharply defined; their eyes 
liquid with passion, and bright with intelligence. The trav- 
eler is delighted to find himself in an Oriental country where 
the women are not imprisoned and scarcely veiled. For a 
long time I could not detect the reason why I was so charmed 
with Egyptian life. At last I recollected that I had recurred, 
after a long estrangement, to the cheerful influence of women. 


GHA DAL Ra 


| FOLLOWED the course of the Nile far into Nubia, and 
did not stop until I was under the tropic of Cancer. Shortly 
after quitting Egypt, the landscape changes. It is perfectly 
African; mountains of burning sand, vegetation unnaturally 
vivid, groves of cocoa trees, groups of crocodiles, and an 
ebony population in a state of nudity, armed with spears of 
reeds and shields of the hide of the hippopotamus and the 
giraffe. 
The voyage back was tedious, and I was glad after so much 
wandering to settle down in Cairo. 
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CHAPTER XI 


AIRO is situate on the base of considerable hills, whose 

origin can not be accounted for, but which are undoubt- 

edly artificial. They are formed by the ruins and the rubbish 

of long centuries. When I witness these extraordinary forma- 

tions, which are not uncommon in the neighborhood of East- 

ern cities, I am impressed with the idea of the immense an- 
tiquity of Oriental society. 

There is a charm about Cairo, and it is this, that it is a 
capital in a desert. In one moment you are in the stream of 
existence, and in another in boundless solitude, or, which is 
still more awful, the silence of tombs. I speak of the sepul- 
chres of the Mameluke sultans without the city. They form 
what may indeed be styled a City of the Dead, an immense 
Necropolis, full of exquisite buildings, domes covered with 
fretwork, and minarets carved and molded with rich and ele- 
gant fancy. To me they proved much more interesting than 
the far-famed pyramids, although their cones in a distance are 
indeed sublime, their gray cones soaring in the light blue sky. 

The genius that has raised the tombs of the sultans may 
also be traced in many of the mosques of the city, splendid 
specimens of Saracenic architecture. In gazing upon these 
brilliant creations, and also upon those of ancient Egypt, I have 
often been struck by the felicitous system which they display, 
of ever forming the external ornaments by inscriptions. How 
far excelling the Grecian and Gothic method! Instead of a 
cornice of flowers, or an entablature of unmeaning fancy, how 
superior to be reminded of the power of the Creator, or the 
necessity of government, the deeds of conquerors, or the dis- 
coveries of arts! 
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CHAPTER XII 


T was in these solitary rides in the Desert of Cairo, and in 
these lone wanderings amid the tombs of the sultans, that 
I first again felt the desire of composition. My mind ap- 
peared suddenly to have returned. I became restless, dis- 
quieted. I found myself perpetually indulging in audible solil- 
oquy, and pouring forth impassioned monologues. I was 
pleased with the system of Oriental life, and the liberty in 
which, in Egypt, Franks can indulge. I felt no inclination to 
return to Europe, and I determined to cast my lot in this pleas- 
ant and fruitful land. I had already spent in Cairo several 
months, and I now resolved to make it my permanent resi- 
dence, when I received strange letters from my father. I style 
them strange, for there breathed throughout a tone of melan- 
choly which with him was unusual, and which perplexed me. 
He complained of ill health, and expressed a hope that my 
wanderings were drawing to a close, and that we might again 
meet. I had been nearly six years absent. Was it possible? 
Was it indeed six years since I stood upon Mount Jura? And 
yet in that time how much had happened! How much had I 
seen, and felt, and learned! What violent passions, what 
strange countries, what lively action, and what long meditation ! 
Strange as may have appeared my conduct to my father, 
I loved him devotedly. An indication of sentiment on his 
part ever called forth all my latent affection. It was the con- 
viction, of which I could never divest myself, that he was one 
who could spare‘no portion of his sense for the softer feelings, 
and that his conduct to me was rather in accordance with the 
system of society than instigated by what I should consider 
the feelings of a father: it was this conviction that had alone 
permitted me so long to estrange myself from his hearth. But 
now he called me back, and almost in sorrow. I read his let- 
ter over and over again, dwelt on all its affection and all its 
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suppressed grief. I felt an irresistible desire to hasten to him 
without a moment’s delay. I longed to receive his blessing 
and his embrace. 

I quitted Cairo. The Mahmadie Canal was not yet open. 
I was obliged, therefore, to sail to Rosetta. Thence I crossed 
the desert in a constant mirage, and arrived at the famous 
Alexandria. In this busy port I was not long in finding a 
ship. One was about to sail for Ancona. I engaged a pass- 
age, and soon the palms and sands of Egypt vanished from my 
sight. 


CHAPTER XIII 


UR passage was tedious. The captain was afraid of 
pirates, and, alarmed in the night, suddenly changed his 
course, and made for the Barbary coast, by which we lost 
our wind. We were becalmed off Candia. I once more be- 
held Mount Ida. 

Having induced the captain to run into port, I landed once 
more on that fatal coast. The old consul and his family were 
still there, and received me with a kindness which reminded 
me of our first happy meeting. I slept in the same chamber. 
When I awoke in the morning the sun was still shining, the 
bright plants still quivering in its beams. But the gazel had 
gone, the white gazel had died. And my gazel, where was she? 

I beheld our home, our once happy home. Spiro only 
was with me, and his family came forth with joy to greet 
him. I left them, and hastened with tremulous steps to the 
happy valley. I passed by the grove of orange trees. My 
strength deserted me. I leaned nearly fainting against a tree. 
At last I dared to advance a step, and look forward. 

I beheld it: yes! I beheld it, green and verdant, and cov- 
ered with white roses; but I dared not approach. I wafted it 
an embrace and a blessing, and rushed to the shore. 

* At Ancona I entered the lazaretto to perform a long quar- 
antine. I instantly wrote to my father, and despatched a 
courier to my banker at Florence. I received from him in a 
few days a packet. I opened it with a sad foreboding. A letter 
in my father’s handwriting reassured me. I tore it open; I read. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


os Y beloved Contarini, the hand of death is upon me. 

Each day my energies decrease. I can conceal from 
others, but not from myself, my gradual but certain decay. 
We shall not meet again, my child; I have a deep conviction 
we shall not meet again. Yet I would not die without ex- 
pressing to you my love, without yielding to feelings which I 
have too long suppressed. 

“Child of my affections! receive my blessing. Offspring 
of my young passion! let me press you, in imagination, to my 
lone bosom! : 

“Ah! why are you not with me? why is not my hand in 
yours? There is much to say, more than I can ever express; 
yet I must write, for I would not die without my son doing 
justice to his father. 

“As a child, you doubted my love; as a man, in spite of 
all your struggles, I am conscious you never divested your- 
self of the agonizing idea. What is this life, this life of error 
and misconception and wo! 

“My feeble pen trembles in my hand. There is much to 
write, much, alas! that never can be written. Why are we 
parted? 

“You think me cold; you think me callous; you think me 
a hollow-hearted worlding. Contarini! recall the doubt and 
misery of your early years, and all your wild thoughts, and 
dark misgivings, and vain efforts; recall all these, and behold 
the boyhood of your father! 

“I, too, believed myself a poet; I, too, aspired to eman- 
cipate my kind; I, too, looked forward to a glorious future, 
and the dazzling vista of eternal fame. The passions of my 
heart were not less violent than yours, and not less ardent 
was my impetuous love. 

“Wo! wo! the father and the son have been alike stricken. 
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I know all; I know all, my child. I would have saved you 
from the bitter lot; I alone would have borne the deep despair. 

“Was she fair? Was she beautiful? Alas! there was once 
ene as bright and as glorious; you knew not your mother. 

“I can remember the day but as yesterday when I first 
gazed upon the liquid darkness of her eye. It was in that fatal 
city I will not name; horrible Venice! 

“T found her surrounded by a thousand slaves; I won her 
from amid this band; against the efforts and opposition of all 
her family I won her. Yes! she was my bride; the beautiful 
daughter of this romantic land; a land to which I was devoted, 
and for which I would have periled my life. Alas! I periled 
my love! My imagination was fired by that wondrous and 
witching city. My love of freedom, my hatred of oppression, 
burned each day with a brighter and more vehement flame. I 
sighed over its past glory and present degradation; and when 
I mingled my blood with the veins of the Contarini, I vowed 
I would revive the glory they had themselves created. 

“Venice was at that time under the yoke of the French. 
The recollection of the republic was still fresh in men’s minds ; 
the son of the last doge was my relative and my friend. Un- 
happy Manini! thy memory demands a tear. 

“We conspired. Even now my blood seems to flow with 
renewed force, when I recall the excitement of our secret 
meetings in the old Palazzo Contarini, on the Grand Lagune. 
How often has daylight on the waters reminded us of our long 
councils! 

“We were betrayed. Timely information permitted me 
to escape. I bore away my wife. We reached Mantua in 
safety. Perhaps it was the agitation of the event and the 
flight; since the tragedy of Candia I have sometimes thought 
it might have been a constitutional doom. But that fatal 
night: why, why recall it? We have both alike suffered. No, 
not alike, for I had my child. 

“My child, my darling child, even now your recollection 
maintains me; even now my cheek warms, as | repose upon 
the anticipation of your glory. 

“T will not dwell upon what I then endured. Alas! I can 
not leave it to your imagination. Your reality has taught you 
all. I roved a madman amid the mountains of the Tyrol. But 
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you were with me, my child, and I looked upon your mild and 
pensive eyes, and the wildness of my thoughts died away. 

“T recurred to those hopes of poetic fame which had soothed 
the dull wretchedness of my boyhood. Alas! no flame from 
heaven descended on my lyre. I experienced only mortifica- 
tion ; and so complete was my wretchedness, so desolate my life, 
so void of hope and cheerfulness, and even the prospect of 
that common ease which the merest animals require, that, had 
it not been for you, I would have freed myself from the inde- 
scribable burden of my existence. My hereditary estates were 
confiscated ; my friends, like myself, were in exile. We were, 
in fact, destitute, and I had lost all confidence in my energies. 

“Thus wobegone, I entered Vienna, where I found a 
friend. Mingling in the artificial society of that refined city, 
those excited feelings, fed by my strange adventures and soli- 
tary life, subsided. I began to lose what was peculiar in me, 
and to share much that was general. Worldly feelings sprang 
up. Some success brought back my confidence. I believed 
that I was not destitute of power, but had only mistaken its 
nature. It was a political age. A great theatre seemed before 
me. I had ever been ambitious. I directed my desires into a 
new channel, and I determined to be a statesman. 

“T had attracted the attention of the Austrian minister. I 
became his secretary. You know the rest. 

“T resolved that my child should be happy. I desired to 
save him from the misery that clouded my-own youth. I 
would have preserved him from the tyranny of impetuous pas- 
sions, and the harrowing wo that awaits an ill-regulated mind. 
I observed in him a dangerous susceptibility that alarmed me. 
I studied to prevent the indulgence of his feelings. I was 
kind, but I was calm. His imaginative temperament did not 
escape me. I perceived only hereditary weakness, and would 
have prevented hereditary wo. It was my aim to make him 
a practical man. Contarini, it was the anxiety of affection that 
prevented me from doing justice to your genius. 

“My son, could I but once press you in my arms, I should 
die happy. And even now the future supports me, and I feel 
the glory of your coming fame irradiating my tomb. 

“Why can not we meet? I could say so much, although 
I would say only I loved you. The pen falls from my hand, 
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the feeble pen, that has signified nothing. Imagine what I 
would express. Cherish my memory, while you receive my 
blessing.” 

“Let me fly, let me fly to him instantly!” I felt the hor- 
rors of imprisonment; I wrung my hands, and stamped from 
helplessness. There was a packet. I opened it; a lock of rich 
dark hair, whose color was not strange to me, and a beautiful 
miniature, that seemed a portrait of my beloved, yet I gazed 
upon the countenance of my mother. 


CHAPTER XV 


HERE was yet a letter from my banker which I long neg- 
lected to open. I opened it at last, and learned the death 
of my remaining parent. 

The age of tears was past; that relief was denied me. I 
looked up to Heaven in despair. I flew to a darkened cham- 
ber. I buried my face in my hands; and, lone and speechless, 
I delivered myself up for days to the silent agony of the past. 


END OF PART VI 


PART THE SEVENTH 


CEA PAT Rat 


LEANED against a column of the Temple of Castor. On 
| one side was the Palace of the Czsars; on the other, the 
colossal amphitheatre of Vespasian. Arches of triumph, the 
pillars of Pagan temples, and the domes of Christian churches 
rose around me. In the distance was the wide Campagna, the 
Claudian Aqueduct, and the Alban Mount. 

Solitude and silence reigned on that sacred road, once echo- 
ing with the shouts and chariots of three hundred triumphs ; 
solitude and silence, meet companions of imperial desolation! 
Where are the spoils of Egypt and of Carthage? Where the 
golden tribute of Iberia? Where the long Gallic trophies? 
Where are the rich armor and massy cups of Macedon? Where 
are the pictures and statues of Corinth? Where the libraries _ 
of Athens? Where is the broken bow of Parthia? Where 
the elephants of Pontus, and the gorgeous diadems of the Asian 
Kings? 

And where is Rome? All nations rose and flourished only ~ 
to swell her splendor, and now I stand amid her ruins. 

In such a scene what are our private griefs and petty sor- 
rows? And what is man? I felt my nothingness. Life - 
seemed flat, and dull, and trifling. I could not conceive that 
I could again become interested in its base pursuits. I believed 
that I could no longer be influenced by joy or by sorrow. In- 
difference alone remained. 

A man clambered down the steep of the Palatine. It was 
Winter, flushed and eager from a recent excavation. 

“What, Count,” he exclaimed, “moralizing in the Forum?” 

“Alas, Winter, what is life?’ 

“An excellent thing, so long as one can discover as pretty 
a Torso as J have stumbled upon this morning.” 

(326) 
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“A Torso! a maimed memorial of the past. The very name 
is melancholy.” 

“What is the past tome? Iam not dead. You may be. I 
exist in the present.” 

“The vanity of the present overpowers me.” 

“Pooh! I tell you what, my friend, the period has arrived 
in your life when you must renounce meditation. Action is 
now your part. Meditation is culture. It is well to think 
until a man has discovered his genius, and developed his fac- 
ulties, but then let him put his intelligence in motion. Act, 
act, act; act without ceasing, and you will no longer talk of 
the vanity of life.” 

“But how am I to act?” 

“Create. Man is made to create, from the poet to the 
potter.” 


CHAPTERS 


Y father bequeathed me his entire property, which was 

more considerable than I imagined; the Countess and 
her children being amply provided for by her own estate. In 
addition to this, I found that he had claimed in my favor the 
Contarini estates, to which, independently of the validity of 
my marriage; I was entitled through my mother. After much 
litigation, the question had been decided in my behalf a few 
months before my return to Italy. I found myself, therefore, 
unexpectedly a rich man. I wrote to the Countess, and re- 
ceived from her an affectionate reply; nor should I omit that 
I was honored by an atitograph letter of condolence from the 
King and an invitation to reenter his service. 

As I was now wearied with wandering, and desirous of 
settling down in life, and as I had been deprived of those 
affections which render home delightful, I determined to find 
in the creations of art some consolation, and some substitute 
for that domestic bliss which I value above all other bless- 
ings. I resolved to create a paradise. I purchased a large 
estate in the vicinity of Naples, with a palace and beautiful 
gardens. I called in the assistance of the first artists in the 
country ; and I availed myself, above all, of the fine taste of 
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my friend Winter. The palace was a Palladian pile, built upon 
a stately terrace covered with orange and citron trees, and to 
which you ascended by broad flights of marble steps. The 
formation of the surrounding country was highly picturesque, 
hills beautifully peaked or undulating, and richly wooded, 
covered with the cypress and the ilex, and crowned with the 
stone pine. Occasionally you caught a glimpse of the blue 
sea and the brilliant coast. 

Upon the terrace, upon each side of the portal, I have 
placed a colossal sphinx, which were excavated when I was 
at Thebes, and which I was fortunate enough to purchase. 
They are of rose-colored granite, and as fresh and sharp as 
if they were finished yesterday. There is a soft majesty and 
a serene beauty in the countenances, which are remarkable. 

It is my intention to build in these beautiful domains a 
Saracenic palace, which my Oriental collections will befit, but 
which I hope also to fill with the masterpieces of Christian 
art. At present I have piaced in a gallery some fine specimens 
of the Venetian, Roman, and Eclectic schools, and have ranged 
between them copies in marble, by Bertolini, of the most cele- 
brated ancient statues. In one cabinet, by itself, is the gem of 
my collection, a Magdalen by Murillo; and, in another, a sleep- 
ing Cupid, by Canova, over which I have contrived, by a secret 
light, to throw a rosy flush, that invests the ideal beauty of the 
sculptor with a still more ideal life. At the end of the gallery 
I have placed the portraits of my father and of my mother; 
the latter copied by an excellent artist from the miniature. 
Between them is a frame of richly carved ivory, enclosing a 
black velvet veil, studded with white roses worked in pearls. 

Around me I hope in time to create a scene which may 
rival in beauty and variety, although not in extent, the villa 
of Hadrian, whom I have always considered the most sump- 
tuous and accomplished character of antiquity. I have already 
commenced the foundation of a tower, which shall rise at 
least one hundred and fifty feet, and which, I trust, will equal 
in the beauty of the design and in the solidity of the masonry 
the most celebrated works of antiquity. This tower I shall 
dedicate to the Future, and I intend that it shall be my tomb. 

Lausanne has married, and will never quit me. He has 
promised also to form a band of wind instruments, a solace 
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necessary to solitude. Winter is my only friend and my only 
visitor. He is a great deal with me, and has a studio in the 
palace. He is so independent that he often arrives and quits 
it without my knowledge; yet I never converse with him with- 
out pleasure. - 

Here let me pass my life in the study and the creation of 
the beautiful. Such is my desire; but whether it will be my 
career is, I feel, doubtful. My interest in the happiness of my 
race is too keen to permit me for a moment to be blind to the 
storms that lower on the horizon of society. Perchance also the 
political regeneration of the country to which I am devoted 
may not be distant, and in that great work I am resolved to 
participate. Bitter jest, that the most civilized portion of the 
globe should be considered incapable of self-government! 

When I examine the state of European society with the 
unimpassioned spirit which the philosopher can alone com- 
mand, I perceive that it is in a state of transition, a state of 
transition from feudal to federal principles. This I conceive 
to be the sole and secret cause of all the convulsions that have 
occurred and are to occur. 

Circumstances are beyond the control of man; but his con- 
duct is in his own power. The great event is as sure as that 
I am now penning this prophecy of its occurrence. With us 
it rests whether it shall be welcomed by wisdom or by igno- 
rance, whether its beneficent results shall be accelerated by en- 
lightened minds or retarded by our dark passions. 

What is the arch of the conqueror, what the laurel of the 
poet! I think of the infinity of space, I feel my nothingness. 
Yet if I am to be remembered, let me be remembered as one 
who, in a sad night of gloomy ignorance and savage bigotry, 
was prescient of the flaming morning-break of bright philoso- 
phy, as one who deeply sympathized with his fellow-men, and 
felt a proud and profound conviction of their perfectibility ; 
as one who devoted himself to the amelioration of his kind, 
by the destruction of error and the propagation of truth. 


THE END 
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GHAR LER 


HE sun had set behind the mountains, and the rich plain 
of Athens was suffused with the violet glow of a Grecian 
eve. A light breeze rose; the olive groves awoke from their 
noonday trance, and rustled with returning animation, and the, 
pennons of the Turkish squadron, that lay at anchor in the 
harbor of Pirzus, twinkled in the lively air. From one gate 
of the city the women came forth in procession to the foun- 
tain; from another, a band of sumptuous horsemen sallied out, 
and threw their wanton javelins in the invigorating sky as they 
galloped over the plain. The voice of birds, the buzz of beau- 
teous insects, the breath of fragrant flowers, the quivering note 
of the nightingale, the pittering call of the grasshopper, and the 
perfume of the violet, shrinking from the embrace of the twi- 
light breeze, filled the purple air with music and with odor. 
A solitary being stood upon the towering crag of the Acrop- 
olis, amid the ruins of the Temple of Minerva, and gazed upon 
the inspiring scene. Around him rose the matchless memorials 
of antique art; immortal columns whose symmetry baffles mod- 
ern proportion, serene Caryatides, bearing with greater grace 
a graceful burden, carvings of delicate precision, and friezes 
breathing with heroic life. Apparently the stranger, though 
habited as a Moslem, was not insensible to the genius of the 
locality, nor indeed would his form and countenance have mis- 
become a contemporary of Pericles and Phidias. In the prime 
of life, and far above the common stature, but with a frame 
the muscular power of which was even exceeded by its almost 
ideal symmetry, his high white forehead, his straight profile, 
his oval countenance, and his curling lip, exhibited the same 
visage that had inspired the sculptor of the surrounding 
demigods. 
The dress of the stranger, although gorgeous, was, how- 
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ever, certainly not classic. A crimson shawl was wound 
round his head, and glittered with a trembling aigrette of 
diamonds. His vest, which set tight to his form, was of green 
velvet, richly embroidered with gold and pearls. Over this he 
wore a light jacket of crimson velvet, equally embroidered, 
and lined with sable. He wore also the full white camese 
common among the Albanians; and while his feet were pro- 
tected by sandals, the lower part of his legs was guarded by 
greaves of embroidered green velvet. From a broad belt of 
scarlet leather peeped forth the jeweled hilts of a variety of 
daggers, and by his side was an enormous simitar, in a scab- 
bard of chased silver. 

The stranger gazed upon the wide prospect before him 
with an air of pensive abstraction. ‘Beautiful Greece,’ he 
exclaimed, “thou art still my country! A mournful lot is 
mine, a strange and mournful lot, yet not uncheered by hope. 
I am at least a warrior; and this arm, though trained to war 
against thee, will not well forget, in the quick hour of battle, 
the blood that flows within it. Themistocles saved Greece 
and died a Satrap: I am bred one, let me reverse our lots, and 
die at least a patriot.” 

At this moment the Evening Hymn to the Virgin arose 
from a neighboring convent. The stranger started as the 
sacred melody floated toward him, and taking a small golden 
cross from his heart, he kissed it with devotion, and then, 
descending the steep of the citadel, entered the city. 

He proceeded along the narrow winding streets of Athens 
until he at length arrived in front of a marble palace, in the 
construction of which the architect had certainly not consulted 
the surrounding models which Time had spared to him, but 
which, however it might have offended a classic taste, pre- 
sented altogether a magnificent appearance. Half a dozen 
guards, whose shields and helmets somewhat oddly contrasted 
with the two pieces of cannon, one of which was ostentatiously 
placed on each side of the portal, and which had been pre- 
sented to the Prince of Athens by the Republic of Venice, 
lounged before the entrance, and paid their military homage 
to the stranger as he passed them. He passed them and en- 
tered a large quadrangular garden, surrounded by arcades, 
supported by a considerable number of thin, low pillars, of 
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barbarous workmanship, and various colored marbles. In the 
midst of the garden rose a fountain, whence the bubbling 
waters flowed in artificial channels through vistas of orange 
and lemon trees. By the side of the fountain on a luxurious 
couch, his eyes fixed upon a richly-illuminated volume, reposed 
Niczus, the youthful Prince of Athens. 

“Ah! is it you?” said the Prince, looking up with a smile, 
as the stranger advanced. “You have arrived just in time 
to remind me that we must do something more than read the 
Persze, we must act it.” 

“My dear Niczus,” replied the stranger, “I have arrived 
only to bid you farewell.” 

“Farewell!” exclaimed the Prince in a tone of surprise 
and sorrow; and he rose from the couch. “Why! what is 
this ?” 

“Tt is too true,” said the stranger, and he led the way down 
one of the walks. “Events have occurred which entirely baf- 
fle all our plans and prospects, and place me in a position as 
difficult as it is harrowing. Hunniades has suddenly crossed 
the Danube in great force, and carried everything before him. 
I am ordered to proceed to Albania instantly, and to repair to 
the camp at the head of the Epirots.” 

“Indeed!” said Niczeus, with a thoughtful air. “My letters 
did not prepare me for this. "Tis sudden! Is Amurath him- 
self in the field?” 

“No; Karam Bey commands. I have accounted for my 
delay to the Sultan by pretended difficulties in our treaty, and 
have held out the prospect of a larger tribute.” 

“When we are plotting that that tribute should be paid no 
longer!” added Niczeus, with a smile. 

“Alas! my dear friend,” replied the Turkish commander, 
“my situation has now become critical. Hitherto my services 
for the Moslemin have been confined to acting against nations 
of their own faith. I am now suddenly summoned to combat 
against my secret creed, and the best allies of what I must 
yet call my secret country. The movement, it appears to me, 
must be made now or never, and I can not conceal from myself 
that it never could have been prosecuted under less auspicious 
circumstances.”’ 

“What, you desponding!”’ exclaimed Niceus; “then I 
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must despair. Your sanguine temper has alone supported me 
throughout all our dangerous hopes.” 

“And Aéschylus?” said the stranger, smiling. 

“And Aéschylus, certainly,” replied Niczus; “but I have 
lived to find even A%schylus insipid. I pant for action.” 

“It may be nearer than we can foresee,’ replied the 
stranger. ‘There is a God who fashions all things. He will 
not desert a righteous cause. He knoweth that my thoughts 
are as pure as my situation is difficult. I have some dim ideas 
still brooding in my mind, but we will not discuss them now. 
I must away, dear Prince. The breeze serves fairly. Have 
you ever seen Hunniades?” 

“T was educated at the Court of Transylvania,” replied 
Niczeus, looking down with a somewhat embarrassed air. “He 
is a famous knight, Christendom’s chief bulwark.” 

The Turkish commander sighed. “When we meet again,” 
he said, “may we meet with brighter hopes and more buoy- 
ant spirits. At present I must, indeed, say farewell.” 

The Prince turned with a dejected countenance, and pressed 
his companion to his heart. “’Tis a sad end,” said he, “to 
all our happy hours and lofty plans.” 

“You are as yet too young to quarrel with Fortune,” re- 
plied the stranger, “and for myself I have not yet settled my 
accounts with her. However, for the present, farewell, dear 
Niczeus !” 

“Farewell,” replied the Prince of Athens, “farewell, dear 
Iskander !” 


CHAPTER If 


Posse was the youngest son of the Prince of Epirus, 
who, with the other Grecian princes, had, at the cominence- 
ment of the reign of Amurath the Second, in vain resisted 
the progress of the Turkish arms in Europe. The Prince 
of Epirus had obtained peace by yielding his four sons as 
hostages to the Turkish sovereign, who engaged that they 
should be educated in all the accomplishments of their rank, 
and with a due deference to their faith. On the death of 
the Prince of Epirus, however, Amurath could not resist the 
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opportunity that then offered itself of adding to his empire 
the rich principality he had long coveted. A Turkish force 
instantly marched into Epirus, and seized upon Croia, the 
capital city, and the children of its late ruler were doomed to 
death. The beauty, talents, and valor of the youngest son 
saved him, however, from the fate of his poisoned brothers. 
Iskander was educated at Adrianople, in the Moslem faith, 
and as he, at a very early age, excelled in feats of arms all 
the Moslemin warriors, he became a prime favorite of the 
Sultan, and speedily rose in his service to the highest rank. 
At this period the irresistible progress of the Turkish arms 
was the subject of alarm throughout all Christendom. 
Constantinople, then the capital of the Greek Empire, had 
already been more than once besieged by the predecessors of 
Amurath, and had only been preserved by fortunate accidents 
and humiliating terms. The despots of Bosnia, Servia, and 
Bulgaria, and the Grecian princes of Etolia, Macedon, Epirus, 
Athens, Phocis, Boeotia, and indeed of all the regions to the 
straits of Corinth, were tributaries to Amurath, and the rest 
of Europe was only preserved from his grasp by the valor of 
the Hungarians and the Poles, whom a fortunate alliance had 
now united under the sovereignty of Uladislaus, who, incited 
by the pious eloquence of the cardinal of St. Angelo, the 
legate of the Pope, and, yielding to the tears and supplications 
of the despot of Servia, had, at the time our story opens, 
quitted Buda, at the head of a large army, crossed the Dan- 
ube, and, joining his valiant viceroy, the famous John Hun- 
niades, vaivode of Transylvania, defeated the Turks with 
great slaughter, relieved Bulgaria, and pushed on to the base 
of Mount Hemus, known in modern times as the celebrated 
Balkan. Here the Turkish general, Karam Bey, awaited the 
Christians, and hither to his assistance was Iskander com- 
manded to repair at the head of a body of janizaries, who 
had accompanied him to Greece, and the tributary Epirots. 
Had Iskander been influenced by vulgar ambition, his 
loftiest desires might have been fully gratified by the career 
which Amurath projected for him. The Turkish Sultan 
_ destined for the Grecian Prince the hand of one of his daugh- 
ters, and the principal command of his armies. He lavished 
upon him the highest dignities and boundless wealth; and, 
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whether it arose from a feeling of remorse, or of affection 
for a warrior whose unexampled valor and unrivaled skill 
had already added some of the finest provinces of Asia to his 
rule, it is certain that Iskander might have exercised over 
Amurath a far greater degree of influence than was enjoyed 
by any other of his courtiers. But the heart of Iskander re- 
sponded with no sympathy to these flattering favors. His 
Turkish education could never eradicate from his memory 
the consciousness that he was a Greek; and although he was 
brought up in the Moslem faith, he had, at an early period of 
his career, secretly recurred to the creed of his Christian 
fathers. He beheld in Amurath the murderer of his dearest 
kinsmen, and the oppressor of his country; and although a 
certain calmness of temper, and coolness of judgment, which 
early developed themselves in his character, prevented him 
from ever giving any indication of his secret feelings, Iskander 
had long meditated on the exalted duty of freeing his country. 

Despatched to Greece, to arrange the tributes and the treat- 
ies of the Grecian princes, Iskander became acquainted with 
the young Niczeus; and their acquaintance soon matured into 
friendship. Niczeus was inexperienced; but nature had not 
intended him for action. The young Prince of Athens would 
loll by the side of a fountain, and dream of the wonders of 
old days. Surrounded by his eunuchs, his priests, and his cour- 
tiers, he envied Leonidas, and would have emulated Themis- 
tocles. He was passionately devoted to the ancient literature 
of his country, and had the good taste, rare at that time, to 
prefer Demosthenes and Lysias to Chrysostom and Gregory, 
and the choruses of the Grecian theatre to the hymns of the 
Greek Church. The sustained energy and noble simplicity of 
the character of Iskander seemed to recall to the young prince 
the classic heroes over whom he was so often musing, while 
the enthusiasm and fancy of Niczus, and all that apparent 
weakness of will, and those quick vicissitudes of emotion, to 
which men of a fine susceptibility are subject, equally engaged 
the sympathy of the more vigorous and constant and experi- 
enced mind of his companion. 

To Niczus, Iskander had, for the first time in his life, 
confided much of his secret heart; and the young Prince fired 
at the inspiring tale. Often they consulted over the fortunes 
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of their country, and, excited by their mutual invention, at 
iength even dared to hope that they might effect its deliver- 
ance, when Iskander was summoned to the army. It was a 
mournful parting. Both of them felt that the last few months 
of their lives had owed many charms to their companionship. 
The parting of friends, united by sympathetic tastes, is always 
painful; and friends, unless this sympathy subsist, had much 
better never meet. Iskander stepped into the ship, sorrowful, 
but serene; Niczeus returned to his palace moody and fret- 
ful; lost his temper with his courtiers, and, when he was alone, 
even shed tears. 


CHAPTER III 


HREE weeks had elapsed since the parting of Iskander 
and Niczus, when the former, at the head of ten thou- 
sand men, entered by a circuitous route the defiles of Mount 
Hemus, and approached the Turkish camp, which had been 
pitched upon a vast and elevated table-ground, commanded on 
all sides by superior heights, which, however, were fortified 
and well-garrisoned by janizaries. The Epirots halted, and 
immediately prepared to raise their tents, while their com- 
mander, attended by a few of his officers, instantly proceeded 
to the pavilion of Karam Bey. 

The arrival of Iskander diffused great joy among the sol- 
diery; and as he passed through the encampment, the ex- 
clamations of the Turkish warriors announced how ready they 
were to be led to the charge by a chieftain who had been ever 
successful. A guard of honor, by the orders of Karam Bey, 
advanced to conduct Iskander to his presence; and soon, enter- 
ing the pavilion, the Grecian Prince exchanged courtesies 
with the Turkish general. After the formal compliments had 
passed, Karam Bey waved his hand, and the pavilion was 
cleared, with the exception of Mousa, the chief secretary, and 
favorite of Karam. 

“You have arrived in good time, Iskander, to assist in the 
destruction of the Christian dogs,” said the Bey. “Flushed 
with their accursed success, they have advanced too far. 
Twice they have endeavored to penetrate the mountains; and 
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each time they have been forced to retire, with great loss. The 
passages are well barricaded with timber and huge fragments 
of rock. The dogs have lost all heart, and are sinking under 
the joint sufferings of hunger and cold. Our scouts tell me 
they exhibit symptoms of retreat. We must rush down the 
mountains and annihilate them.” 

“Ts Hunniades here in person?” inquired Iskander. 

“He is here,” replied Karam, “in person; the dog of dogs! 
Come, Iskander, his head would be a fine Ramadan present 
to Amurath. *Tis a head worth three tails, I guess.” 

Mousa, the chief secretary, indulged in some suppressed 
laughter at this joke. Iskander smiled. 

“Tf they retreat we must assuredly attack them,” observed 
Iskander, musingly. “I have a persuasion that Hunniades 
and myself will soon meet.” 

“Tf there be truth in the Prophet! exclaimed Karam, “I 
have no doubt of it. Hunniades is reserved for you, Bey. We 
shall hold up our heads at court yet, Iskander. You have had 
letters lately?” 

“Some slight words.” 

“No mention of us, of course?” 

“Nothing, except some passing praise of your valor and 
discretion.” 

“We do our best, we do our best. Will Isa Bey have 
fEtolia, think you?” 

“I have no thoughts. Our royal father will not forget his 
children, and Isa Bey is a most valiant chieftain.” 

“You heard not that he was coming here?” inquired 
Karam. 

“Have you?” responded the cautious Iskander. 

“A rumor, a rumor,” replied Karam. “He is at Adrianople, 
think you ?” 

“It may be so: I am, you know, from Athens.” 

“True, true. We shall beat them, Iskander, we shall beat 
them.” 

“For myself, I feel sanguine,” replied the Prince, and he 
arose to retire. “I must at present to my men. We must 
ascertain more accurately the movements of the Christians 
before we decide on our own. I am inclined myself to recon- 
noitre them. How far may it be?” 
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“There is not room to form our array between them and 
the mountains,” replied Karam. 

“Tis well. Success attend the true believers! By to- 
morrow’s dawn we shall know more.” 


CHAPTER IV > 


|e eas returned to his men. Night was coming on. 
Fires and lights blazed and sparkled in every direction. 
The air was clear, but very cold. He entered his tent, and 
muffling himself up in his pelisse of sables, he mounted his 
horse, and declining any attendance, rode for some little dis- 
tance, until he had escaped from the precincts of the camp. 
Then he turned his horse toward one of the wildest passes of 
the mountain, and galloping at great speed, never stopped until 
he had gained a considerable ascent. The track became steep 
and rugged. The masses of loose stone rendered his progress 
slow; but his Anatolian charger still bore him at intervals 
bravely, and in three hours’ time he had gained the summit 
of Mount Hemus. A brilliant moon flooded the broad plains 
of Bulgaria with shadowy light. At the base of the moun- 
tainous range, the red watch-fires denoted the situation of the 
Christian camp. 

Iskander proceeded down the descent with an audacious 
rapidity; but his charger was thoroughbred, and his mo- 
ments were golden. Ere midnight, he had reached the outposts 
of the enemy, and was challenged by a sentinel. 

“Who goes there?” 

“A friend to Christendom.” 

“The word ?” 

“I have it not; nay, calmly. I am alone, but I am not 
unarmed. I do not know the word. I come from a far coun- 
try, and bear important tidings to the great Hunniades; con- 
duct me to that chief.” 

‘May I be crucified if I will,” responded the sentinel, “be- 
fore I know who and what you are. Come, keep off, unless 
you wish to try the effect of a Polish lance,” continued the 
sentinel ; “ ’tis something, I assure you, not less awkward than 
vour Greek fire, if Greek indeed you be.” 
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“My friend, you are a fool,” said Iskander, “but time is 
too precious to argue any longer.” So saying, the Turkish 
commander dismounted, and taking up the brawny sentinel 
in his arms with the greatest ease, threw him over his shoulder, 
and threatening the astounded soldier with instant death if he 
struggled, covered him with his pelisse, and entered the camp. 

They approached a watch-fire, around which several sol- 
diers were warming themselves. 

“Who goes there?” inquired a second sentinel. 

“A friend to Christendom,” answered Iskander. 

“The word?” 

Iskander hesitated. 

“The word, or I'll let fly,” said the sentinel, elevating his 
cross-bow. 

“The Bridge of Buda,” instantly replied the terrified pris- 
oner beneath the pelisse of Iskander. 

“Why did you not answer before, then?” said one of the 
guards. 

“And why do you mock us by changing your voice?” said 
another. “Come, get on with you, and no more jokes.” 

Iskander proceeded through a street of tents, in some of 
which were lights, but all of which were silent. At length 
he met the esquire of a Polish knight returning from a con- 
vivial meeting, not a little elevated. 

“Who are you?” inquired Iskander. 

“T am an esquire,” replied the gentleman. 

“A shrewd man, I doubt not, who would make his fortune,” 
replied Iskander. “You must know great things have hap- 
pened. Being on guard I have taken a prisoner, who has deep 
secrets to divulge to the Lord Hunniades. Thither, to his 
pavilion, I am now bearing him. But he is a stout barbarian, 
and almost too much for me. Assist me in carrying him to 
the pavilion of Hunniades, and you shall have all the reward, 
and half the fame.” 

“You are a very civil-spoken young gentleman,” said the 
esquire. “I think I know your voice. Your name, if I mis- 
take not, is Leckinski?” 

“A relative. We had a common ancestor.” 

“T thought so. I know the Leckinskis ever by their voice. 
I am free to help you on the terms you mention, all the reward 
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and half the fame. “Tis a strong barbarian, is it? We can 
not cut his throat, or it will not divulge. All the reward and 
half the fame! I will be a knight to-morrow. It seems a 
sort of fish, and has a smell.” 

The esquire seized the shoulders of the prisoner, who 
would have spoken had he not been terrified by the threats 
of Iskander, who, carrying the legs of the sentinel, allowed 
the Polish gentleman to lead the way to the pavilion of Hun- 
niades. Thither they soon arrived; and Iskander, dropping 
his burden, and leaving the prisoner without to the charge of 
his assistant, entered the pavilion of the General of the Hun- 
garians. 

He was stopped in a small outer apartment by an officer, 
who inquired his purpose, and to whom he repeated his desire 
to see the Hungarian leader, without loss of time, on important 
business. The officer hesitated; but, summoning several 
guards, left Iskander in their custody, and, stepping behind a 
curtain, disappeared. Iskander heard voices, but could dis- 
tinguish no words. Soon the officer returned, and, ordering 
the guards to disarm and search Iskander, directed the Gre- 
cian Prince to follow him. Drawing aside the curtain, Iskander 
and his attendant entered a low apartment of considerable size. 
It was hung with skins. A variety of armor and dresses were 
piled on couches. A middle-aged man, of majestic appearance, 
muffled in a pelisse of furs, with long chestnut hair, and a 
cap of crimson velvet and ermine, was walking up and down 
the apartment, and dictating some instructions to a person 
who was kneeling on the ground, and writing by the bright 
flame of a brazen lamp. The bright flame of the blazing lamp 
fell full upon the face of the secretary. Iskander beheld a 
most beautiful woman. 

She looked up as Iskander entered. Her large dark eyes 
glanced through his soul. Her raven hair descended to her 
shoulders in many curls on each side of her face, and was 
braided with strings of immense pearls. A broad cap of white 
fox-skin crowned her whiter forehead. Her features were very 
small, but sharply molded, and a delicate tint gave animation 
to her clear, fair cheek. She looked up as Iskander entered, 
with an air rather of curiosity than embarrassment. 

Hunniades stopped, and examined his visitor with a search- 
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ing inquisition. “Whence come you?” inquired the Hungarian 
chieftain. ; 

“From the Turkish camp,” was the answer. 

“An envoy or a deserter?” 

“Neither.” 

“What then?” 

“A convert.” 

“Your name?” ; 

“Lord Hunniades,” said Iskander, “that is for your private 
ear. I am unarmed, and were I otherwise, the first knight of 
Christendom can scarcely fear. I am one in birth, and rank 
your equal; if not in fame, at least, I trust, in honor. My 
time is all precious: I can scarcely stay here while my horse 
breathes. Dismiss your attendant.” 

Hunniades darted a glance at his visitor which would have 
baffled a weaker brain, but Iskander stood the scrutiny calm 
and undisturbed. “Go, Stanislaus,” said the Vaivode to the 
officer. “This lady, sir,” continued the chieftain, “is my daugh- 
ter, and one from whom I have no secrets.” 

Iskander bowed lowly as the officer disappeared. 

“And now,” said Hunniades, “to business. Your pur- 
pose ?” 

“T am a Grecian prince, and a compulsory ally of the Mos- 
lemin. In a word, my purpose here is to arrange a plan by, 
which we may effect, at the same time, your triumph, and my 
freedom.” 

“To whom, then, have I the honor of speaking?” inquired 
Hunniades. 

“My name, great Hunniades, is perhaps not altogether un- 
known to you: they call me Iskander.” 

“What, the right arm of Amurath, the conqueror of Cara- 
mania, the flower of Turkish chivalry? Do I indeed behold that 
matchless warrior?” exclaimed Hunniades, and he held forth 
his hand to his guest, and ungirding his own sword, offered it 
to the Prince. “Iduna,” continued Hunniades, to his daugh- 
ter, “you at length behold Iskander.” 

“My joy is great, sir,” replied Iduna, “if I indeed rightly 
understand that we may count the Prince Iskander a cham- 
pion of the Cross.” 

Iskander took from his heart his golden crucifix, and kissed 
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it before her. “This has been my companion and consolation 
for long years, lady,” said Iskander ; “you, perhaps, know my 
mournful history, Hunniades. Hitherto my pretended sover- 
eign has not required me to bare my simitar against my 
Christian brethren. That hour, however, has at length ar- 
rived, and it has decided me to adopt a line of conduct long 
meditated. Karam Bey, who is aware of your necessities, the 
moment you commence your retreat, will attack you. I shall 
command his left wing. In spite of his superior power and 
position, draw up in array, and meet him with confidence. I 
propose, at a convenient moment in the day, to withdraw my 
troops, and with the Epirots hasten to my native country, and 
at once raise the standard of independence. It is a bold meas- 
ure, but Success is the child of Audacity. We must assist 
each other with mutual diversions. Single-handed it is in vain 
for me to commence a struggle, which, with all adventitious 
advantages, will require the utmost exertion of energy, skill, 
and patience. But if yourself and the King Uladislaus occupy 
the armies of Amurath in Bulgaria, I am not without hope of 
ultimate success, since I have to inspire me all the most urgent 
interests of humanity, and combat, at the same time, for my 
God, my country, and my lawful crown.” 

“Brave Prince, I pledge you my troth,” said Hunniades, 
coming forward and seizing his hand; “and while Iskander 
and Hunniades live, they will never cease until they have 
achieved their great and holy end.” 

“It is a solemn compact,” said Iskander, “more sacred than 
if registered by all the scribes of Christendom. Lady Iduna, 
your prayers!” 

“They are ever with the champions of the Cross,” replied 
the daughter of Hunniades. She rose, the large cloak in 
which she was enveloped fell from her exquisite form. “Noble 
Iskander, this rosary is from the Holy Sepulchre,” continued 
Iduna; “wear it for the sake and memory of that blessed 
Saviour who died for our sins.” 

Iskander held forth his arm and touched her delicate hand 
as he received the rosary, which, pressing to his lips, he placed 
round his neck. 

“Great Hunniades,” said the Grecian Prince, “I must cross 
the mountains before dawn. Let me venture to entreat that 
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we should hear to-morrow that the Christian camp is in 
retreat.” 

“Tet it even be so,” said the Hungarian, after some thought, 
“and may to-morrow’s sun bring brighter days to Christen- 
dom!” And with these words terminated the brief and ex- 
traordinary visit of Iskander to the Christian general. 


CHAPTER V 


HE intelligence of the breaking up of the Christian camp, 
and the retreat of the Christian army, soon reached the 
divan of Karam Bey, who immediately summoned Iskander 
to consult on the necessary operations. The chieftains agreed 
that instant pursuit was indispensable, and soon the savage 
Hemus poured forth from its green bosom swarms of that 
light cavalry which was perhaps even a more fatal arm of 
the Turkish power than the famous janizaries themselves. 
They hovered on the rear of the retreating Christians, charged 
the wavering, captured the unwary. It was impossible to re- 
sist their sudden and impetuous movements, which rendered 
their escape as secure as their onset was overwhelming. 
Wearied at length by the repeated assaults, Hunniades, who, 
attended by some chosen knights, had himself repaired to the 
rear, gave orders for the army to halt and offer battle. 

Their pursuers instantly withdrew to a distance, and grad- 
ually forming into two divisions, awaited the arrival of the 
advancing army of the Turks. The Moslemin came forward 
in fierce array, and with the sanguine courage inspired by ex- 
pected triumph. Very conspicuous was Iskander bounding 
in his crimson vest upon his ebon steed, and waving his 
gleaming simitar. 

The janizaries charged, calling upon Allah with an awful 
shout. The Christian knights, invoking the Christian saints, 
received the Turks at the points of their lances. But many a 
noble lance was shivered that morn,-and many a bold rider 
and worthy steed bit the dust of that field, borne down by the 
irresistible numbers of their fierce adversaries. Everywhere 
the balls and the arrows whistled through the air, and sometimes 
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an isolated shriek, heard amid the general clang, announced an- 
other victim to the fell and mysterious agency of the Greek fire. 

Hunniades, while he performed all the feats of an approved 
warrior, watched with anxiety the disposition of the Turkish 
troops. Hitherto, from the nature of their position, but a por- 
tion of both armies had interfered in the contest, and as yet 
Iskander had kept aloof. But now, as the battle each instant 
raged with more fury, and as it was evident that erelong the 
main force of both armies must be brought into collision, Hun- 
niades, with a terrible suspense, watched whether the Grecian 
Prince were willing or even capable of executing his plan. 
Without this fulfilment, the Christian hero could not conceal 
from himself that the day must be decided against the Cross. 

In the meantime Iskander marked the course of events 
with not less eagerness than Hunniades. Already Karam Bey 
had more than once summoned him to bring the Epirots into 
action. He assented; but an hour passed away without chang- 
ing his position. At length, more from astonishment than rage, 
the Turkish commander sent his chief secretary, Mousa, him- 
self to impress his wishes upon his colleague, and obtain some 
explanation of his views and conduct. Mousa found Iskander 
surrounded by some of the principal Epirot nobles, all mounted 
on horseback, and standing calmly under a wide-spreading plane 
tree. The chief secretary of Karam Bey was too skilful a cour- 
tier to permit his countenance to express his feelings, and he 
delivered himself of his mission rather as if he had come to 
request advice, than to communicate a reprimand, 

“Your master is a wise man, Mousa,” replied Iskander ; 
“but even Karam Bey may be mistaken. He deems that a 
battle is not to be won by loitering under a shadowy tree. 
Now I differ from him, and I even mean to win this day by 
such a piece of truancy. However, it may certainly now be 
time for more active work. You smile encouragement, good 
Mousa. Giorgio, Demetrius, to your duty!” 

At these words, two stout Epirots advanced to the unfor- 
tunate secretary, seized and bound him and placed him on 
horseback before one of their comrades. 

“Now all who love their country, follow me!” exclaimed 
Iskander. So saying, and at the head of five thousand horse- 
men, Iskander quitted the field at a rapid pace. 
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CHAPTER VI 


ITH incredible celerity, Iskander and his cavalry dashed 

over the plains of Rumelia, and never halted, except 
for short and hurried intervals of rest and repose, until they 
had entered the mountainous borders of Epirus, and were 
within fifty miles of its capital, Croia. On the eve of enter- 
ing the kingdom of his fathers, Iskander ordered his guards 
to produce the chief secretary of Karam Bey. Exhausted 
with fatigue, vexation, and terror, the disconsolate Mousa was 
led forward. 

“Cheer up, worthy Mousa!” said Iskander, lying his length 
on the green turf. “We have had a sharp ride; but I doubt 
not we shall soon find ourselves, by the blessing of God, in 
good quarters. There is a city at hand which they call Croia, 
and in which once, as the rumor runs, the son of my father 
should not have had to go seek for an entrance. No matter. 
Methinks, worthy Mousa, thou art the only man in our soci- 
ety that can sign thy name. Come now, write me an order, 
signed Karam Bey, to the governor of this said city, for its 
delivery up to the valiant champion. of the Crescent, Iskander, 
and thou shalt ride in future at a pace more suitable to a 
secretary. 

The worthy Mousa humbled himself to the ground, and 
then taking his writing materials from his girdle, inscribed 
the desired order, and delivered it to Iskander, who, glancing 
at the inscription, pushed it into his vest. 

“T shall proceed at once to Croia, with a few friends,” said 
Iskander ; “do you, my bold companions, follow me this eve 
in various parties, and by various routes. At dead of the sec- 
ond night, collect in silence before the gates of Croia !” 

Thus speaking, Iskander called for his now refreshed 
charger, and accompanied by two hundred horsemen, bade 
farewell for a brief period to his troops, and soon having 
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crossed the mountains, descended into the fertile plains of 
Epirus. 

When the sun rose in the morning, Iskander and his 
friends beheld at the further end of the plain a fine city shin- 
ing in the light. It was surrounded with lofty turreted walls, 
flanked by square towers, and was built upon a gentle emi- 
nence, which gave it a majestic appearance. Behind it rose 
a lofty range of purple mountains of picturesque form, and 
the highest peaks capped with snow. A noble lake, from 
which troops of wild fowl occasionally rose, expanded like a 
sheet of silver on one side of the city. The green breast of 
the contiguous hills sparkled with white houses. 

“Behold Croia!” exclaimed Iskander. “Our old fathers 
could choose a site, comrades. We shall see whether they 
expended their time and treasure for strangers, or their own 
seed.” So saying, he spurred his horse, and with panting 
hearts and smiling faces, Iskander and his company had soon 
arrived in the vicinity of the city. 

The city was surrounded by a beautiful region of corn- 
fields and fruit trees. The road was arched with the over- 
hanging boughs. The birds chirped on every spray. It was 
a blithe and merry morn. Iskander plucked a bunch of olives 
as he cantered along. “Dear friends,” he said, looking round 
with an inspiring smile, “let us gather our first harvest!” 
And, thereupon, each putting forth his rapid hand, seized, as 
he rushed by, the emblem of possession, and following the ex- 
ample of his leader, placed it m his cap. 

They arrived at the gates of the city, which was strongly 
garrisoned ; and Iskander, followed by his train, galloped up 
the height of the citadel. Alighting from his horse, he was 
ushered into the divan of the governor, an ancient Pasha, who 
received the conqueror of Caramania with all the respect that 
became so illustrious a champion of the Crescent. After the 
usual forms of ceremonious hospitality, Iskander, with a cour- 
teous air, presented him the order for delivering up the cita- 
del; and the old Pasha, resigning himself to the loss of his post 
with Oriental submission, instantly delivered the keys of the 
citadel and town to Iskander, and requested permission imme- 
diately to quit the scene of his late command. 

Quitting the citadel, Iskander now proceeded through the 
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whole town, and in the afternoon reviewed the Turkish gar- 
rison in the great square. As the late governor was anxious 
to quit Croia that very day, Iskander insisted on a consider- 
able portion of the garrison accompanying him as a guard of _ 
honor, and returning the next morning. The rest he divided 
in several quarters, and placed the gates in charge of his own 
companions. 

At midnight the Epirots, faithful to their orders, arrived 
and united beneath the walls of the city, and after interchang- 
ing the signals agreed upon, the gates were opened. A large 
body instantly marched and secured the citadel. The rest, 
conducted by appointed leaders, surrounded the Turks in their 
quarters. And suddenly, in the noon of night, in that great 
city, arose a clang so dreadful that people leaped up from 
their sleep and stared with stupor. Instantly the terrace of 
every house blazed with torches, and it became as light as day. 
Troops of armed men were charging down the streets, brand- 
ishing their simitars and yataghans, and exclaiming, “The 
Cross, the Cross!” “Liberty!” “Greece!” “Iskander and Epi- 
rus!’ The townsmen recognized their countrymen by their 
language and their dress. The name of Iskander acted as a 
spell. They stopped not to inquire. A magic sympathy at 
once persuaded them that this great man had, by the grace of 
Heaven, recurred to the creed and country of his fathers. And 
so every townsman, seizing the nearest weapon, with a spirit 
of patriotic frenzy, rushed into the streets, crying out, “The 
Cross, the Cross! Liberty! Greece! Iskander and Epirus!” 
Ay! even the women lost all womanly fears, and stimulated 
instead of soothing the impulse of their masters. _They 
fetched them arms, they held the torches, they sent them 
forth with vows and prayers and imprecations, their children 
clinging to their robes, and repeating with enthusiasm phrases 
which they could not comprehend. 

The Turks fought with the desperation of men who feel 
that they are betrayed, and must be victims. The small and 
isolated bodies were soon massacred, all with cold steel, for at 
this time, although some of the terrible inventions of modern 
warfare were introduced, their use was not general. The cita- 
del, indeed, was fortified with cannon; but the greater part 
of the soldiery trusted to their crooked swords and their un- 
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erring javelins. The main force of the Turkish garrison had 
been quartered in an old palace of the archbishop, situate in 
the middle of the city on a slightly rising and open ground, 
a massy building of rustic stone. Here the Turks, although 
surrounded, defended themselves desperately, using their cross 
bows with terrible effect; and hither, the rest of the city being 
now secured, Iskander himself repaired to achieve its complete 
deliverance. 

The Greeks had endeavored to carry the principal entrance 
of the palace by main force, but the strength of the portal had 
resisted their utmost exertions, and the arrows of the besieged 
had at length forced them to retire to a distance. Iskander 
directed that two pieces of cannon should be dragged down 
from the citadel, and then played against the entrance. In 
the meantime, he ordered immense piles of damp fagots to 
be lit before the building, the smoke of which prevented the 
besieged from taking any aim. The ardor of the people was 
so great that the cannon were soon served against the palace, 
and their effects were speedily remarked. The massy portal 
shook; a few blows of the battering ram, and it fell. The 
Turks sallied forth, were received with a shower of Greek fire, 
and driven in with agonizing yells. Some endeavored to es- 
cape from the windows, and were speared or cut down; some 
appeared wringing their hands in despair upon the terraced 
roof. Suddenly the palace was announced to be on fire. A 
tall, white, bluish flame darted up from a cloud of smoke, and 
soon, as if by magic, the whole back of the building was en- 
compassed with rising tongues of red and raging light. Amid 
a Babel of shrieks, and shouts, and cheers, and prayers, and 
curses, the roof of the palace fell in with a crash, which pro- 
duced amid the besiegers an awful and momentary silence, but 
in an instant they started from their strange inactivity, and 
rushing forward, leaped into the smoking ruins,.and at the 
same time completed the massacre and achieved their freedom. 
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GHAR TER WV IT 


T break of dawn Iskander sent couriers throughout all 
Epirus, announcing the fall of Croia, and that he had 
raised the standard of independence in his ancient country. 
He also despatched a trusty messenger to Prince Niczus at 
Athens, and to the great Hunniades. The people were so 
excited throughout all Epirus, at this great and unthought-of 
intelligence, that they simultaneously rose in all the open coun- 
try, and massacred the Turks, and the towns were only re- 
strained in a forced submission to Amurath by the strong gar- 
risons of the Sultan. 

Now Iskander was very anxious to effect the removal of 
these garrisons without loss of time, in order that if Amurath 
sent a great power against him, as he expected, the invading 
army might have nothing to rely upon but its own force, and 
that his attention might not in any way be diverted from effect- 
ing their overthrow. Therefore, as soon as his troops had 
rested, and he had formed his new recruits into some order, 
which, with their willing spirits, did not demand many days, 
Iskander set out from Croia, at the head of twelve thousand 
men, and marched against the strong city of Petrella, meet- 
ing on his way the remainder of the garrison of Croia on their 
return, who surrendered themselves to him at discretion. 
Petrella was only one day’s march from Croia, and when 
Iskander arrived there he requested a conference with the 
governor, and told his tale so well, representing the late over- 
throw of the Turks by Hunniades, and the incapacity of Amu- 
rath at present to relieve him, that the Turkish commander 
agreed to deliver up the place, and leave the country with his 
troops, particularly as the alternative of Iskander to these easy 
terms was ever conquest without quarter. And thus, by a 
happy mixture of audacity and adroitness, the march of Iskan- 
der throughout Epirus was rather like a triumph than a cam- 
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paign, the Turkish garrisons imitating, without any exception, 
the conduct of their comrades at Petrella, and dreading the 
fate of their comrades at the capital. In less than a month 
Iskander returned to Epirus, having delivered the whole coun- 
try from the Moslem yoke. 

Hitherto Iskander had heard nothing either of Hunniades 
or Niceus. He learned, therefore, with great interest,'as he 
passed through the gates of the city, that the Prince of Athens 
had arrived at Croia the preceding eve, and also that his mes- 
senger had returned from the Hungarian camp. Amid the 
acclamations of an enthusiastic people, Iskander once more 
ascended the citadel of Croia. Niczus received. him at the 
gate. Iskander sprang from his horse, and embraced his 
friend. Hand in hand, and followed by their respective trains, 
they entered the fortress palace. 

“Dear friend,’ said Iskander, when they were once more 
alone, “you see we were right not to despair. Two months 
have scarcely elapsed since we parted without a prospect, or 
with the most gloomy one, and now we are in a fair way of 
achieving all that we can desire. Epirus is free!” 

“I came to claim my share in its emancipation,” said 
Niczeus, with a smile, “but Iskander is another Cesar!” 

“You will have many opportunities yet, believe me, Niczeus, 
of proving your courage and your patriotism,” replied Iskan- 
der ; ““Amurath will never allow this affair to pass over in this 
quiet manner. I did not commence this struggle without a 
conviction that it would demand all the energy and patience 
of a long life. I shall be rewarded if I leave freedom as a 
heritage to my countrymen; but for the rest, I feel that I bid 
farewell to every joy of life, except the ennobling conscious- 
ness of performing a noble duty. In the meantime, I under- 
stand a messenger awaits me here from the great Hunniades. 
Unless that shield of Christendom maintain himself in his 
present position, our chance of ultimate security is feeble. 
With his constant diversion in Bulgaria, we may contrive here 
to struggle into success. You sometimes laugh at my sanguine 
temper, Niczeus. To say the truth, I am more serene than 
sanguine, and was never more conscious of the strength of my 
opponent than now, when it appears that I have beaten him. 
Hark! the people cheer. I love the people, Niczeus, who are 
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ever influenced by genuine and generous feelings. They cheer 
as if they had once more gained a country. Alas! they little 
~ know what they must endure even at the best. Nay! look not 
gloomy; we have done great things, and will do more. Who 
waits without there? Demetrius! Call the messenger from 
Lord Hunniades.” 

An Epirot was now introduced, bearing a silken packet 
which he delivered to Iskander. Reverently touching the hand 
of his chieftain, the messenger then kissed his own and with- 
drew. Iskander broke the seal, and drew forth a letter from 
the silken cover. 

“So! this is well!’ exclaimed the prince, with great ani- 
mation, as he threw his quick eye over the letter. “As I 
hoped and deemed, a most complete victory. Karam Bey him- 
self a prisoner, baggage, standards, great guns, treasure. 
Brave soldier of the Cross! (May I prove so!) Your per- 
fectly-devised movement (poh, poh!)— Hah! what is this?” 
exclaimed Iskander, turning pale; his lip quivered, his eye 
looked dim. He walked to an arched window. His compan- 
ion, who supposed that he was reading, did not disturb him. 

“Poor, poor Hunniades!’” at length exclaimed Iskander, 
shaking his head, 

“What of him?” inquired Niczus, quickly. 

“The sharpest accident of war!” replied Iskander. “It 
quite clouds my spirit. We must forget these things, we must 
torget. Epirus! he is not a patriot who can spare a thought 
from thee! And yet, so young, so beautiful, so gifted, so 
worthy of a hero! When I saw her by her great father’s side, 
sharing his toils, aiding his councils, supplying his necessities, 
methought I gazed upon a ministering angel! upon—”’ 

“Stop, stop, in mercy’s name, Iskander!’’ exclaimed Niczus, 
in a very agitated tone. “What is all this? Surely no, surely 
not, surely Iduna—” 

‘= Lissshels 

“Dead?” exclaimed Niczeus, rushing up to his companion 
and seizing his arm. 

“Worse, much worse!” 

“God of Heaven!” exclaimed the young prince, with al- 
most a frantic air. “Tell me all, tell me all! This suspense 
fires my brain. Iskander, you know not what this woman is 
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to me: the sole object of my being, the bane, the blessing of 
my life! Speak, dear friend, speak! I beseech you! Where 
is Iduna?” 

“A prisoner to the Turk.” 

“Iduna a prisoner to the Turk? I'll not believe it! Why 
do we wear swords? Where’s chivalry? Iduna a prisoner 
to the Turk? °’Tis false. It can not be. Iskander, you are a 
coward! I am a coward! All are cowards! A prisoner to 
the Turk! Iduna! What, the Rose of Christendom! has it 
been plucked by such a turbaned dog as Amurath? Farewell, 
Epirus! Farewell, classic Athens! Farewell, bright fields of 
Greece, and dreams that made them brighter! The sun of all 
my joy and hope is set, and set forever!” 

So saying, Niczus, tearing his hair and garments, flung 
himself upon the floor, and hid his face in his robes. 

Iskander paced the room with a troubled step and thought- 
ful brow. . After some minutes he leaned down by the Prince 
of Athens, and endeavored to console him, 

-ltvisiim vainjeiskander, it is in-vain,~ said Niceus. “I 
wish to die.” 

“Were I a favored lover, in such a situation,” replied 
Iskander, “I should scarcely consider death my duty, unless 
the sacrifice of myself preserved my mistress.” 

“Hah!” exclaimed Niceus, starting from the ground. “Do 
you conceive, then, the possibility of rescuing her?” 

“Tf she live, she is a prisoner in the Seraglio at Adria- 
nople. You are as good a judge as myself of the prospect 
that awaits your exertions. It is, without doubt, a difficult 
adventure, but such, methinks, as a Christian knight should 
scarcely shun.” 

“To horse!” exclaimed Niceus, “to horse— And yet 
what can I do? Were she in any other place but the capital, 
I might rescue her by force; but in the heart of their empire, 
it is impossible. Is there no ransom that can tempt the 
Turk? My principality would rise in the balance beside 
this jewel.” | 

“That were scarcely wise, and certainly not just,” replied 
Iskander; “but ransom will be of no avail. Hunniades has 
already offered to restore Karam Bey, and all the prisoners 
of rank, and the chief trophies, and Amurath has refused to 
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listen to any terms. The truth is, Iduna has found favor in 
the eyes of his son, the young Mohammed. z 

“Holy Virgin! hast thou no pity on this Christian maid?” 
exclaimed Niczus. “The young Mohammed! Shall this licen- 
tious infidel—ah! Iskander, dear, dear Iskander, you who 
have so much wisdom, and so much courage, you who can 
devise all things, and dare all things, help me, help me; on 
my knees I do beseech you, take up this trying cause of foul 
oppression, and for the sake of all you love and reverence, 
your creed, your country, and perchance your friend, let your 
great genius, like some solemn angel, haste to the rescue of 
the sweet Iduna, and save her, save her!” 

“Some thoughts like these were rising in my mind when 
first I spoke,” replied Iskander. ‘This is a better cue, far 
more becoming princes than boyish tears, and all the outward 
misery of woe, a tattered garment and disheveled locks. Come, 
Niczeus, we have to struggle with a mighty fortune. Let us 
be firm as Fate itself.” 


CHART heaViih 


MMEDIATELY after his interview with Niczus, Iskander 

summoned some of the chief citizens of Croia to the citadel, 
and, submitting to them his arrangements for the adminis- 
tration of Epirus, announced the necessity of his instant de- 
parture for a short interval; and the same evening, ere the 
moon had risen, himself and the Prince of Athens quitted the 
city, and proceeded in the direction of Adrianople. They trav- 
eled with great rapidity until they reached a small town upon 
the frontiers, where they halted for one day. Here, in the 
bazaar, Iskander purchased for himself the dress of an Arme- 
nian physician. In his-long dark robes, and large round cap 
of black wool, his face and hands stained, and his beard and 
mustache shaven, it seemed impossible that he could be rec- 
ognized. Niczus was habited as his page, in a dress of coarse 
red cloth, sitting tight to his form, with a red cap with a long 
blue tassel. He carried a large bag containing drugs, some 
surgical instruments, and a few books. In this guise, as soon 
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as the gates were open on the morrow, Iskander, mounted on a 
small mule, and Niceus on a large donkey, the two princes 
commenced the pass of the mountainous range, an arm of the 
Balkan which divided Epirus from Rumelia. 

“I broke the wind of the finest charger in all Asia when 
I last ascended these mountains,” said Iskander; “I hope this 
day’s journey may be-accepted as a sort of atonement.” 

“Faith! there is little doubt I am the best mounted of the 
two,” said Niczus. “However, I hope we shall return at a 
sharper pace.” 

“How came it, my Niceus,” said Iskander, “that you never 
mentioned to me the name of Iduna when we were at Athens? 
I little supposed when I made my sudden visit to Hunniades 
that I was about to appeal to so fair a host. She is a rarely 
gifted lady.” 

“T knew of her being at the camp as little as yourself,” 
replied the Prince of Athens, “and for the rest, the truth is, 
Iskander, there are some slight crosses in our loves, which 
Time, I hope, will fashion rightly.” So saying, Niczus 
pricked on his donkey, and flung his stick at a bird which 
was perched on the branch of a tree. Iskander did not re- 
sume a topic to which his companion seemed disinclined. 
Their journey was tedious. Toward nightfall they reached 
the ‘summit of the usual track; and as the descent was diffi- 
cult, they were obliged to rest until daybreak. 

On the morrow they had a magnificent view of the rich 
plains of Rumelia, and in the extreme distance the great city 
of Adrianople, its cupolas and minarets blazing and sparkling 
in the sun. This glorious prospect at once revived all their 
energies. It seemed that the moment of peril and of fate had 
arrived. They pricked on their sorry steeds; and on the 
morning of the next day presented themselves at the gates 
of the city. 

The thorough knowledge which Iskander possessed of 
the Turkish character obtained them an entrance, which was 
at one time almost doubtful, from the irritability and im- 
patience of Niceus. They repaired to a caravansary of 
good repute in the neighborhood of the Seraglio; and having 
engaged their rooms, the Armenian physician, attended by 
his page, visited several of the neighboring coffee-houses, an- 
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nouncing, at the same time, his arrival, his profession, and 
his skill. 

As Iskander felt pulses, examined tongues, and distributed 
drugs and charms, he listened with interest and amusement 
to the.conversation of which he himself was often the hero. 
He found that the Turks had not yet recovered from their 
consternation at his audacity and success. They were still 
wondering, and if possible more astounded than indignant. 
The politicians of the coffee-houses, chiefly consisting of jan- 
izaries, were loud in their murmurs. The popularity of Amu- 
rath had vanished before the triumph of Hunniades, and the 
rise of Iskander. 

“But Allah has in some instances favored the faithful,” 
remarked Iskander; “I heard in my travels of your having 
captured a great princess of the Giaours.” 

“God is great!” said an elderly Turk with a long white 
beard. “The Hakim congratulates the faithful because they 
have taken a woman!” 

“Not so merely,” replied Iskander; “I heard the woman 
was a princess. If so, the people of Franguestan will pay 
any ransom for their great women; and by giving up this fair 
Giaour you may free many of the faithful.” 

“Mashallah!” said another ancient Turk, sipping his cof- 
fee. “The Hakim speaks wisely.” 

“May I murder my mother!” exclaimed a young jani- 
zary, with great indignation. “But this is the very thing 
that makes me wild against Amurath. Is not this princess 
a daughter of that accursed Giaour, that dog of dogs, Hun- 
niades? and has he not offered for her ransom our brave 
Karam Bey himself and his chosen warriors? and has not 
Amurath said nay? And why has he said nay? Because his 
son, the Prince Mohammed, instead of fighting against the 
Giaours, has looked upon one of their women, and has become 
a Mejnoun. Pah! May I murder my mother, but if the 
Giaours were in full march to the city, I’d not fight. And 
let him tell this to the Cadi who dares; for there are ten thou- 
sand of us, and we have sworn by the Kettle, but we will not 
fight for Giaours, or those who love Giaours!” 

“Tf you mean me, Ali, about going to the Cadi,” said the 
chief eunuch of Mohammed, who was standing by, “let me tell 
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you I am no tale-bearer, and scorn to do an unmanly act. The 
young prince can beat the Giaours without the aid of those 
who are noisy enough in a coffee-house, when they are quiet 
enough in the field. And, for the rest of the business, you 
may all ease your hearts, for the Frangy princess you talk of 
is pining away, and will soon die. The Sultan has offered a 
hundred purses of gold to any one who cures her; but the 
gold will never be counted by the Hasnadar, or I will 
double it.” 

“Try your fortune, Hakim,” said several laughing loungers 
to Iskander. 

“Allah has stricken the Frangy princess,” said the old Turk 
with the white beard. 

“He will strike all Giaours,” said his ancient companion, 
sipping his coffee. “’Tis so written.” 

“Well! I do not like to hear of women slaves pining to 
death,” said the young janizary, in a softened tone, “particu- 
larly when they are young. Amurath should have ransomed 
her, or he might have given her to one of his officers, or any 
young fellow that had particularly distinguished himself.” 
And so, twirling his mustachios, and flinging down his piastre, 
the young janizary strutted out of the coffee-house. 

“When we were young,” said the old Turk with the white 
beard to his companion, shaking his head, “when we were 
young—” 

“We conquered Anatolia, and never opened our mouths,” 
rejoined his companion. 

“T never offered an opinion till I was sixty,” said the old 
Turk; “and then it was one which had been in our family 
for a century.” 

“No wonder Hunniades carries everything before him,’ 
said his companion. 

“And that accursed Iskander,” said the old man. 

The chief eunuch, finishing his vase of sherbet, moved 
away. The Armenian physician followed him. 
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CHAPTER IX 


HE chief eunuch turned into a burial-ground, through 

which a way led, by an avenue of cypress trees, to the 

quarter of the Seraglio. The Armenian physician, accom- 
panied by his page, followed him. 

“Noble sir!” said the Armenian physician; “may I tres- 
pass for a moment on your lordship’s attention?” 

“Worthy Hakim, is it you?” replied the chief eunuch, turn- 
ing round with an encouraging smile of courteous condescen- 
sion. “Your pleasure.” 

“T would speak to you of important matters,” said the 
physician. 

The eunuch carelessly seated himself on a richly carved 
tomb, and, crossing his legs with an air of pleasant superiority, 
adjusted a fine emerald that sparkled on his finger, and bade 
the Hakim address him without hesitation. 

“T am a physician,” said the Armenian. 

The eunuch nodded. 

“And I heard your lordship in the coffee-house mention 
that the Sultan, our sublime Master, had offered a rich reward 
to any one who could effect the cure of a favorite captive.” 

“No less a reward than one hundred purses of gold,” re- 
plied the eunuch. “The reward is proportioned to the exi- 
gency of the case. Believe me, worthy sir, it is desperate.” 

“With mortal means,” replied the Armenian; “but I pos- 
sess a talisman of magical influence, which no disorder can 
resist. I would fain try its efficacy.” 

“This is not the first talisman that has been offered us, 
worthy doctor,” said the eunuch, smiling incredulously. 

“But the first that has been offered on these terms,” said 
the Armenian. “Let me cure the captive, and of the one hun- 
dren purses, a moiety shall belong to yourself. Ay! so con- 
fident am I of success, that I deem it no hazard to commence 
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our contract by this surety.” And so saying, the Armenian 
took from his finger a gorgeous carbuncle, and offered it to 
the eunuch. The worthy dependent of the Seraglio had a great 
taste in jewelry. He examined the stone with admiration, 
and placed it on his finger with complacency. “I require no 
inducements to promote the interests of science, and the pur- 
poses of charity,” said the eunuch, with a patronizing air. 
“Tis assuredly a pretty stone, and, as the memorial of an 
ingenious stranger, whom I respect, I shall, with pleasure, 
retain it. You were saying something about a talisman. Are 
you serious? I doubt not that there are means which might 
obtain you the desired trial; but the Prince Mohammed is as 
violent when displeased or disappointed as munificent when 
gratified. Cure this Christian captive, and we may certainly 
receive the promised purses: fail, and your head will as as- 
suredly be flung into the Seraglio moat, to say nothiag of my 
own.” 

“Most noble sir!” said the physician, “I am willing to un- 
dertake the experiment on the terms you mention. Rest as- 
sured that the patient, if alive, must, with this remedy, speedily 
recover. You marvel! Believe me, had you witnessed the cures 
which it has already effected, you would only wonder at its 
otherwise incredible influence.” 

“You have the advantage,” replied the eunuch, “of ad- 
dressing a man who has seen something of the world. I travel 
every year to Anatolia with the Prince Mohammed. Where la 
narrow-minded bigot, and had never been five miles from 
Adrianople in the whole course of my life, I might indeed 
be skeptical. But I am a patron of science, and have 
heard of talismans. How much might this ring weigh, 
think you?” 

“T have heard it spoken of as a carbuncle of uncommon 
size,” replied the Armenian. 

“Where did you say you lodged, Hakim?” 

“At the Khan of Bedreddin.” 

“A very proper dwelling. Well, we shall see. Have you 
more jewels? I might, perhaps, put you in the way of part- 
ing with some at good prices. The Khan of Bedreddin is very 
conveniently situated. I may, perhaps, toward evening, taste 
your coffee at the Khan of Bedreddin, and we will talk ae 
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said talisman. Allah be with you, worthy Hakim!’ The 
eunuch nodded, not without encouragement, and went his way. 

“Anxiety alone enabled me to keep my countenance,” said 
Niceus. “A patron of science, forsooth! Of all the insolent, 
shallow-brained, rapacious coxcombs—” 

“Hush, my friend!” said Iskander, with a smile. “The 
chief eunuch of the heir apparent of the Turkish Empire is 
a far greater man than a poor prince, or a proscribed rebel. 
This worthy can do our business, and I trust will. He clearly 
bites, and a richer bait will, perhaps, secure him. In the 
meantime, we must be patient, and remember whose destiny is 
at stake.” 


CHAEA Bihan 


HE chief eunuch did not keep the adventurous companions 

long in suspense; for, before the muezzin had announced 
the close of day from the minarets, he had reached the Khan 
of Bedreddin, and inquired for the Armenian physician. 

“We have no time to lose,” said the eunuch to Iskander. 
“Bring with you whatever you may require, and follow me.” 

The eunuch led the way, Iskander and Niczeus maintaining 
a respectful distance. After proceeding down several streets, 
they arrived at the burial-ground, where they had conversed 
in the morning; and when they had entered this more retired 
spot, the eunuch fell back, and addressed his companion. 

“Now, worthy Hakim,” he said, “if you deceive me, I will 
never patronize a man of science again. I found an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to the Prince this afternoon of your talis- 
man, and he has taken from my representations such a fancy 
for its immediate proof, that I found it quite impossible to 
postpone its trial even until to-morrow. I mentioned the 
terms. I told the Prince your life was the pledge. I said 
nothing of the moiety of the reward, worthy Hakim. That 
is an affair between ourselves. I trust to your honor, and I 
always act thus with men of science.” 

“I shall not disgrace my profession or your confidence, 


rest assured,” replied Iskander. “And am I to see the captive 
this night?” 


SQUARE OF THE FOUNTAIN, 
ADRIANOPLE 
City FouNDED BY THE EMPEROR HApRIAN 
CAPITAL OF OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 1361-1453 


The great city of Adrianople, its cupolas and 
minarets blazing and sparkling in the sun. 
This glorious prospect at once revived all 


their energies. ... They repaired to a cara- 
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“I doubt it not. Are you prepared? We might, perhaps, 
gain a little time, if very necessary.” 

“By no means, sir; Truth is ever prepared.” 

Thus conversing, they passed through the burial-ground, 
and approached some high, broad walls, forming a terrace, 
and planted with young sycamore trees. The eunuch tapped, 
with his silver stick, at a small gate, which opened, and ad- 
mitted them into a garden, full of large clumps of massy 
shrubs. Through these a winding walk led for some way, and 
then conducted them to an open lawn, on which was situated 
a vast and irregular building. As they approached the pile, 
a young man of imperious aspect rushed forward from a gate, 
and abruptly accosted Iskander. 

“Are you the Armenian physician?” he inquired. 

Iskander bowed assent. 

“Have you got your talisman? You know the terms? 
Cure this Christian girl and you shall name your own reward; 
fail, and I shall claim your forfeit head.” 

“The terms are well understood, mighty Prince,” said 
Iskander, for the young man was no less a personage than 
the son of Amurath, and future conqueror of Constantinople ; 
“but I am confident there will be no necessity for the terror 
of Christendom claiming any other heads than those of his 
enemies.” < 

“Kaflis will conduct you at once to your patient,” said 
Mohammed. “For myself, I can not rest until I know the result 
of your visit. I shall wander about these gardens, and destroy 
the flowers, which is the only pleasure now left me.” 

Kaflis motioned to his companions to advance, and they 
entered the Seraglio. 

At the end of a long gallery they came to a great portal, 
which Kaflis opened, and Iskander and Niczeus for a moment 
supposed that they had arrived at the chief hall of the Tower 
of Babel, but they found the shrill din only proceeded from a 
large company of women, who were employed in distilling the 
rare attar of the jasmine flower. All their voices ceased on the 
entrance of the strangers, as if by a miracle; but when they 
had examined them, and observed that it was only-a physician 
and his boy, their awe, or their surprise, disappeared ; and they 
crowded round Iskander, some holding out their wrists, others 
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lolling out their tongues, and some asking questions, which 
perplexed alike the skill and the modesty of the adventurous 
dealer in magical medicine. The annoyance, however, was 
not of great duration, for Kaflis so belabored their fair shoul- 
ders with his official baton that they instantly retreated with 
precipitation, uttering violent shrieks, and bestowing on the 
eunuch so many titles that Iskander and his page were quite 
astounded at the intuitive knowledge which the imprisoned 
damsels possessed of that vocabulary of abuse, which is in 
general mastered only by the experience of active existence. 

Quitting this chamber, the eunuch and his companions as- 
cended a lofty staircase. They halted at length before a door. 
“This is the chamber of the tower,” said their guide, “and 
here we shall find the fair captive.” He knocked, the door was 
opened by a female slave, and Iskander and Niczeus, with an 
anxiety they could with difficulty conceal, were ushered into 
a small but sumptuous apartment. In the extremity was a 
recess covered with a light gauzy curtain. The eunuch, bid- 
ding them keep in the background, advanced, and cautiously 
withdrawing the curtain slightly aside addressed some words 
in a low voice to the inmate of the recess. In a few minutes 
the eunuch beckoned to Iskander to advance, and whispered 
to him: | 

“She would not at first see you, but 1 have told her you 
are a Christian, the more the pity, and she consents.” So 
saying, he withdrew the curtain, and exhibited a veiled female 
ngure lying on a couch. 

“Noble lady,” said the physician in Greek, which he had 
ascertained the eunuch did not comprehend, “pardon the zeal 
of a Christian friend. Though habited in this garb, I have 
served under your illustrious sire. I should deem my life well 
spent in serving the daughter of the great Hunniades.” 

“Kind stranger,’ replied the captive, “I was ill prepared 
for such a meeting. I thank you for your sympathy, but my 
sad fortunes are beyond human aid.” 

“God works by humble instruments, noble lady,” said 
Iskander, “and with His blessing we may yet prosper.” 

“T fear that I must look to death as my only refuge,” re- 
plied Iduna, “and still more, I fear that it is not so present a 
refuge as my oppressors themselves imagine. But you are a 
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ese tell me, then, how speedily Nature will make me 
ree,” 

She held forth her hand, which Iskander took and invol- 
untarily pressed. “Noble lady,” he said, “my skill is a mere 
pretense to enter these walls. The only talisman I bear with 
me is a message from your friends.” 

“Indeed!” said Iduna, in an agitated tone. 

“Restrain yourself, noble lady,” said Iskander, interposing, 
“restrain yourself. Were you any other but the daughter of 
Hunniades, I would not have ventured upon this perilous ex- 
ploit. But I know that the Lady Iduna has inherited something 
more than the name of her great ancestors, their heroic soul. 
If ever there were a moment in her life in which it behoved 
her to exert all her energies, that moment has arrived. The 
physician who addresses her, and his attendant who waits at 
hand, are two of the Lady Iduna’s most devoted friends. 
There is nothing that they will not hazard to effect her deliv- 
ery; and they have matured a plan of escape which they are 
sanguine must succeed. Yet its completion will require, on 
her part, great anxiety of mind, greater exertion of body, 
danger, fatigue, privation. Is the Lady Iduna prepared for 
all this endurance, and all this hazard?” 

“Noble friend,” replied Iduna, “for I can not deem you a 
stranger, and none but a chivalric knight could have entered 
upon this almost forlorn adventure; you have not, I trust, 
miscalculated my character. I am a slave, and unless Heaven 
will interpose, must soon be a dishonored one. My freedom 
and my fame are alike at stake. There is no danger and no 
suffering which I will not gladly welcome, provided there be 
even a remote chance of regaining my liberty and securing my 
honor.” 

“You are in the mind I counted on. Now, mark my words, 
dear lady. Seize an opportunity this evening of expressing 
to your jailers that you have already experienced some bene- 
fit from my visit, and announce your rising confidence in my 
skill. In the meantime, I will make such a report that our 
daily meetings will not be difficult. For the present, farewell. 
The Prince Mohammed waits without, and I would exchange 
some words with him before I go.” 

“And must we part without my being acquainted with the 
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generous friends to whom I am indebted for an act of devo- 
tion which almost reconciles me to my sad fate?” said Iduna. 
“You will not, perhaps, deem the implicit trust reposed in you 
by one whom you have no interest to deceive, and who, if de- 
ceived, can not be placed in a worse position than she at present 
fills, as a very gratifying mark of confidence, yet that trust is 
reposed in you; and let me, at least, soothe the galling dreari- 
ness of my solitary hours, by the recollection of the friends to 
whom I am indebted for a deed of friendship which has filled 
me with a feeling of wonder from which I have not yet re- 
covered.” 

“The person who has penetrated the Seraglio of Constan- 
tinople in disguise to rescue the Lady Iduna,” answered Iskan- 
der, “is the Prince Niczus.” 

“Niceus!” exclaimed Iduna, in an agitated tone. ‘The 
voice to which I listen is surely not that of the Prince Niczeus ; 
nor the form on which I gaze,” she added, as she unveiled. 
Beside her stood the tall figure of the Armenian physi- 
cian. She beheld his swarthy and unrecognized countenance. 
She cast her dark eyes around with an air of beautiful per- 
plexity. 

“T am a friend of the Prince Niceus,” said the physician. 
“He is here. Shall he advance? Alexis,” called out Iskander, 
not waiting for her reply. The page of the physician came 
forward, but the eunuch accompanied him. “All is right,” 
said Iskander to Kaflis. “We are sure of our hundred purses. 
But, without doubt, with any other aid, the case were des- 
perate. 4 

“There is but one God,” said the eunuch, polishing his car- 
buncle, with a visage radiant as the gem. “I never repented 
patronizing men of science. The prince waits without. Come 
along!” He took Iskander by the arm. “Where is your boy? 
What are you doing there, sir?” inquired the eunuch, sharply, 
of Niczus, who was tarrying behind, and kissing the hand of 
iduna. 

“I was asking the lady for a favor to go to the coffee-house 
with,” replied Niczeus; “you forget that J am to have none of 
the hundred purses.” 

“True,” said the eunuch; “there is something in that. 
Here, boy, here is a piastre for you. I like to encourage men 
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of science, and all that belong to them. Do not go and spend 
it all in one morning, boy, and when the fair captive is cured, 
if you remind me, boy, perhaps I may give you another.” 


CHAPTER XI 


Kee and his charge again reached the garden. The 
twilight was nearly past. A horseman galloped up to 
them, followed by several running footmen. It was the 
Prince. 

“Well, Hakim,” he inquired, in his usual abrupt style, “can 
you cure her?” 

“Yes,” answered Iskander, firmly. 

“Now listen, Hakim,” said Mohammed. “I must very 
shortly leave the city and proceed into Epirus at the head of our 
troops. I have sworn two things, and I have sworn them by 
the holy stone. Ere the new moon, I will have the heart of 
Iduna and the head of Iskander!” 

The physician bowed. 

“Tf you can so restore the health of this Frangy girl,” con- 
tinued Mohammed, “that she may attend me within ten days 
into Epirus, you shall claim from my treasury what sum you 
like, and become physician to the Seraglio. What say you?” 

“My hope and my belief is,” replied Iskander, “that within 
ten days she may breathe the air of Epirus.” 

“By my father’s beard, you are a man after my own 
heart,’ exclaimed the Prince; “and since thou dealest in talis- 
mans, Hakim, can you give me a charm that will secure me 
a meeting with this Epirot rebel within the term, so that I may 
keep my oath. What say you? what say you?” 

“There are such spells,” replied Iskander. “But mark, I 
can only secure the meeting, not the head.” 

“That is my part,’ said Mohammed, with an arrogant sneer. 
“But the meeting, the meeting?” 

“You know the fountain of Kallista in Epirus? Its virtues 
are renowned.” 

“T have heard of it.” 

“Plunge your simitar in its midnight waters thrice, on the 
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eve of the new moon, and each time summon the. enemy you 
would desire to meet. He will not fail you.” 

“Tf you cure the captive, I will credit the legend, and keep 
the appointment,” replied Mohammed, thoughtfully. 

“I have engaged to do that,” replied the physician. 

“Well, then, I shall redeem my pledge,” said the Prince. 

“But mind,” said the physician, “while I engage to cure 
the lady and produce the warrior, I can secure your highness 
neither the heart of the one nor the head of the other.” 

“°Tis understood,’ said Mohammed. 


CHAPTER XII 


HE Armenian physician did not fail to attend his captive 
patient at an early hour on the ensuing morn. His patron 
Kaflis received him with an encouraging smile. 

“The talisman already works,” said the eunuch: “she has 
passed a good night, and confesses to an improvement. Our 
purses are safe. Methinks I already count the gold. But I 
say, worthy Hakim, come hither, come hither,’ and Kaflis 
looked around to be sure that no one was within hearing. “TI 
say,” and here he put on a very mysterious air indeed, “the 
Prince is generous, you understand? We go shares. We 
shall not quarrel. I never yet repented patronizing a man of 
science, and I am sure I never shall. The Prince, you see, 
is violent, but generous. I would not cure her too soon, eh?” 

“You take a most discreet view of affairs,” responded Iskan- 
der, with an air of complete assent, and they entered the 
chamber of the tower. 

Iduna performed her part with dexterity; but, indeed, it 
required less skill than herself and her advisers had at first 
imagined. Her malady, although it might have ended fatally, 

“was in its origin entirely mental, and the sudden prospect of 
freedom, and of restoration to her country and her family, at a 
moment when she had delivered herself up to despair, afforded 
her a great and instantaneous benefit. She could not, indeed, 
sufficiently restrain her spirits, and smiled incredulously when 
Iskander mentioned the impending exertion and fatigues with 
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doubt and apprehension. His anxiety to return immediately 
to Epirus determined him to adopt the measures for her res- 
cue without loss of time, and on his third visit he prepared her 
for making the great attempt on the ensuing morn. Hitherto 
Iskander had refrained from revealing himself to Iduna. He 
was induced to adopt this conduct by various considerations. 
He could no longer conceal from himself that the daughter 
of Hunniades exercised an influence over his feelings which 
he was unwilling to encourage. His sincere friendship for 
Niceeus, and his conviction that it was his present duty to 
concentrate all his thought and affection in the cause*of his 
country, would have rendered him anxious to resist any 
emotions of the kind, even could he have flattered him- 
self that there was any chance of their being returned by the 
object of his rising passion. But Iskander was as modest as 
he was brave and gifted. The disparity of age between him- 
self and Iduna appeared an insuperable barrier to his hopes, 
even had there been no other obstacle. Iskander struggled 
with his love, and with his strong mind the struggle, though 
painful, was not without success. He felt that he was acting 
in a manner which must ultimately tend to the advantage of his 
country, the happiness of his friend, and perhaps the main- 
tenance of his own self-respect. For he had too much pride 
not to be sensible of the bitterness of rejection. 

Had he perceived more indications of a cordial feeling 
subsisting between Niczeus and Iduna, he would perhaps not 
have persisted in maintaining his disguise. But he had long 
suspected that the passion of the Prince of Athens was not too 
favorably considered by the daughter of Hunniades, and he 
was, therefore, exceedingly anxious that Nicaeus should pos- 
sess all the credit of the present adventure, which Iskander 
scarcely doubted, if successful, would allow Niceus to urge 
irresistible claims to the heart of a mistress whom he had res- 
cued at the peril of his life from slavery and dishonor, to offer 
rank, reputation, and love. Iskander took, therefore, several 
opportunities of leading Iduna to believe that he was merely 
a confidential agent of Niczeus, and that the whole plan of her 
rescue from the Seraglio of Adrianople had been planned by 
his young friend. In the meantime, during the three days on 
which they had for short intervals met, very few words had 
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been interchanged between Niczus and his mistress. Those 
words, indeed, had been to him of the most inspiring nature, 
and expressed such a deep sense of gratitude, and such lively 
regard, that Niczus could no longer resist the delightful con- 
viction that he had at length created a permanent interest in 
her heart. Often he longed to rush to her couch, and press 
her hand to his lips. Even the anticipation of future happi- 
ness could not prevent him from envying the good fortune of 
Iskander, who was allowed to converse with her without re- 
straint; and bitterly, on their return to the khan, did he exe- 
crate the pompous eunuch for all the torture which he occa- 
sioned him by his silly conversation, and the petty tyranny of 
office with which Kaflis always repressed his attempts to con- 
verse for a moment with Iduna. 

In the meantime all Adrianople sounded with the prepara- 
tions for the immediate invasion of Epirus, and the return 
of Iskander to his country became each hour more urgent. 
Everything being prepared, the adventurers determined on the 
fourth morning to attempt the rescue. They repaired as usual 
to the Serail, and were attended to the chamber of the tower 
by Kaflis, who congratulated Iskander on their way on the 
rapid convalescence of the captive. When they had fairly en- 
tered the chamber, the physician being somewhat in advance, 
Niczus, who was behind, commenced proceedings by knock- 
ing down the eunuch, and Iskander instantly turning round to 
his assistance, they succeeded in gagging and binding the 
alarmed and astonished Kaflis. Iduna then habited herself in 
a costume exactly similar to that worn by Niczus, and which 
her friends had brought to her in their bag. Iskander and 
Iduna then immediately quitted the Serail without notice or 
suspicion, and hurried to the khan, where they mounted their 
horses, that were in readiness, and hastened without a mo- 
ment’s loss of time to a fountain without the gates, where they 
awaited the arrival of Niczeus with anxiety. After remaining 
a few minutes in the chamber of the tower, the Prince of 
Athens stole out, taking care to secure the door upon Kaflis. 
He descended the staircase, and escaped through the Serail 
without meeting any one, and had nearly reached the gate 
of the gardens when he was challenged by some of the eunuch 
guard at a little distance. 
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“Hilloa!” exclaimed one; “I thought you passed just 
now?” 

“So I did,” replied Niczus, with nervous effrontery; “but 
I came back for my bag, which I left behind,’ and, giving 
them no time to reflect, he pushed his way through the gate 
with all the impudence of a page. He rushed through the 
burial-ground, hurried through the streets, mounted his horse, 
and galloped through the gates. Iskander and Iduna were in 
sight, he waved his hand for them at once to proceed, and in 
a moment, without exchanging a word, they were all galloping 
at full speed, nor did they breathe their horses until sunset. 

By nightfall they had reached a small wood of chestnut 
trees, where they rested for two hours, more for the sake of 
their steeds than their own refreshment, for anxiety prevented 
Iduna from indulging in any repose, as much as excitement 
prevented her from feeling any fatigue. Iskander lit a fire 
and prepared their rough meal, unharnessed the horses, and 
turned them out to their pasture. Niczeus made Iduna a couch 
of fern, and supported her head, while, in deference to his 
entreaties, she endeavored in vain to sleep. Before midnight 
they were again on their way, and proceeded at a rapid pace 
towards the mountains until a few hours before noon, when 
their horses began to sink under the united influence of their 
previous exertions and the increasing heat of the day. Iskan- 
der looked serious, and often threw a backward glance in the 
direction of Adrianople. 

“We must be beyond pursuit,” said Niceus. “I dare say 
poor Kaflis is still gagged and bound.” 

“Could we but reach the mountains,” replied his compan- 
ion, “I should have little fear, but I counted upon our steeds 
carrying us there without faltering. We cannot reckon upon 
more than three hours’ start, Prince. Our friend Kaflis is too 
important a personage to be long missed.” 

“The Holy Virgin befriend us!” said the Lady Iduna. “T 
can urge my poor horse no more.” 

They had now ascended a small rising ground, which gave 
them a wide prospect over the plain. Iskander halted and 
threw an anxious glance around him. 

“There are some horsemen in the distance whom I do not 
” said the physician. 
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“T see them,” said Niczus; “travelers like ourselves.” 

“Tet us die sooner than be taken,” said Iduna. 

“Move on,” said the physician, “and let me observe these 
horsemen alone. I would there were some forest at hand. 
In two hours we may gain the mountains.” 

The daughter of Hunniades and the Prince of Athens de- 
scended the rising ground. Before them, but at a considerable 
distance, was a broad and rapid river, crossed by a ruinous 
Roman bridge. The opposite bank of the river was the ter- 
mination of a narrow plain, which led immediately to the 
mountains. 

“Fair Iduna, you are safe,” said the Prince of Athens. 

“Dear Niceus,” replied his companion, “imagine what I 
feel. It is too wild a moment to express my gratitude.” 

“T trust that Iduna will never express her gratitude to 
Niczus,”’ answered the Prince; “it is not, I assure you, a fa- 
vorite word with him.” 

Their companion rejoined them, urging his wearied horse 
to its utmost speed. 

“Niczeus!” he called out, “halt!” 

They stopped their willing horses. 

“How now! my friend,’ said the Prince; “you look 
grave.” 

“Lady Iduna!” said the Armenian, “we are pursued.” 

Hitherto the prospect of success, and the consciousness of 
the terrible destiny that awaited failure, had supported Iduna 
under exertions which under any other circumstances must 
have proved fatal. But to learn, at the very moment that she 
was congratulating herself on the felicitous completion of their 
daring enterprise, that that dreaded failure was absolutely im- 
pending, demanded too great an exertion of her exhausted en- 
ergies. She turned pale; she lifted up her imploring hands 
and eyes to heaven in speechless agony, and then, bending 
down her head, wept-with unrestrained and harrowing vio- 
lence. The distracted Niczeus sprung from his horse, endeav- 
ored to console the almost insensible Iduna, and then, wofully 
glancing at his fellow adventurer, wrung his hands in despair. 
His fellow adventurer seemed lost in thought. 

“They come,’ said Niczus, starting; ‘methinks I see one 
on the brow of the hill. Away! fly! Let us at least die fight- 
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ing. Dear, dear Iduna, would that my life could ransom thine! 
O God! this is indeed agony.” 

“Escape is impossible,” said Iduna, in a tone of calmness 
which astonished them. “They must overtake us. Alas! 
brave friends, I have brought ye to this! Pardon me, par- 
don me! I am ashamed of my selfish grief. Ascribe it to 
other causes than a narrow spirit and a weak mind. One 
course alone is left us. We must not be taken prisoners. 
Ye are warriors, and can die as such. I am only a woman, 
but I am the daughter of Hunniades. Niczus, you are my 
father’s friend; I beseech you sheathe your dagger in my 
breast.” 

The Prince in silent agony pressed his hands to his sight. 
His limbs quivered with terrible emotion. Suddenly he ad- 
vanced and threw himself at the feet of his hitherto silent 
comrade. “Oh! Iskander!” exclaimed Niczus, “great and 
- glorious friend! my head and heart are both too weak for these 
awful trials; save her, save her!”’ 

“Iskander!” exclaimed the thunderstruck Iduna. “Is- 
kander !” 

“T have, indeed, the misfortune to be Iskander, beloved 
lady,” he replied. “This is, indeed, a case almost of des- 
peration, but if I have to endure more than most men, I have, 
to inspire me, influences which fall to the lot of few, yourself 
and Epirus. Come! Niczus, there is but one chance; we 
must gain the bridge.” Thus speaking, Iskander caught Iduna 
in his arms, and remounting his steed, and followed by the 
Prince of Athens, hurried toward the river. 

“The water is not fordable,”’ said Iskander, when they 
had arrived at its bank. “The bridge I shall defend; and 
it will go hard if I do not keep them at bay long enough 
for you and Iduna to gain the mountains. Away; think no 
more of me; nay! no tear, dear lady, or you will unman me. 
An inspiring smile, and all will go well. Hasten to Croia, 
and let nothing tempt you to linger in the vicinity, with the 
hope of my again joining you. Believe me, we shall meet 
again, but act upon what I say, as if they were my dying 
words. God bless you, Niceus! No murmuring. For once 
let the physician, indeed, command his page. Gentle lady, 
commend me to your father, Would I had such a daughter 
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in Epirus, to head my trusty brethren if I fall. Tell the 
great Hunniades my legacy to him is my country. Farewell, 
farewell!” 

“IT will not say farewell!” exclaimed Iduna; “I, too, can 
fight. I will stay and die with you.” 

“See, they come! Believe me, I shall conquer. Fy, fly, 
thou noble girl! Guard her well, Nicazeus. God bless thee, 
boy! Live and be happy. Nay, nay, not another word. The 
farther ye are both distant, trust me, the stronger will be my 
arm. Indeed, indeed, I do beseech ye, fly!” 

Niczeus placed the weeping Iduna in her saddle, and, after 
leading her horse over the narrow and broken bridge, mounted 
his own, and then they ascended together the hilly and wind- 
ing track. Iskander watched them as they went. Often Iduna 
waved her kerchief to her forlorn champion. In the meantime 
Iskander tore off his Armenian robes and flung them into 
the river, tried his footing on the position he had taken up, 
stretched his limbs, examined his daggers, flourished his 
simitar. 

The bridge would only permit a single rider to pass abreast. 
It was supported by three arches, the centre one of consider- 
able size, the others small, and rising out of the shallow water 
on each side. In many parts the parapet wall was broken; 
in some even the pathway was almost impassable from the 
masses of fallen stone, and the dangerous fissures. In the 
centre of the middle arch was a huge keystone, on which was 
sculptured, in high relief, an enormous helmet, which indeed 
gave, among the people of the country, a title to the bridge. 

A band of horsemen dashed at full speed, with a loud 
shout, down the hill. They checked their horses when to 
their astonishment they found Iskander with his drawn simi- 
tar, prepared to resist their passage. But they paused only 
for a moment, and immediately attempted to swim the river. 
But their exhausted horses drew back with a strong instinct 
from the rushing waters: one of the band alone, mounted on 
a magnificent black. mare, succeeding in his purpose. The 
rider was half-way in the stream, his high-bred steed snort- 
ing and struggling in the strong current. Iskander, with the 
same ease as if he were plucking the ripe fruit from a tree, 
took up a.ponderous stone, and hurled it with fatal precision 
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at his adventurous enemy. The rider shrieked and fell, and 
rose no more; the mare, relieved from her burden, exerted 
all her failing energies, and succeeded in gaining the opposite 
bank. There, rolling herself in the welcome pasture, and 
neighing with a note of triumph, she reveled in her hard 
escape. 

“Cut down the Giaour!” exclaimed one of the horsemen, 
and he dashed at the bridge. His fragile blade shivered into . 
a thousand pieces as it crossed the simitar of Iskander, and 
in a moment his bleeding head fell over the parapet. 

Instantly the whole band, each emulous of revenging his 
comrades, rushed without thought at Iskander, and endeav- 
ored to overpower him by their irresistible charge. His simi- 
tar flashed like lightning. The two foremost of his enemies 
fell, but the impulse of the numbers prevailed, and each in- 
stant, although dealing destruction with every blow, he felt 
himself losing ground. At length he was on the centre of 
the centre arch, an eminent position, which allowed him for 
a moment to keep them at bay, and gave him breathing time. 
Suddenly he made a desperate charge, clove the head of the 
leader of the band in two, and beat them back several yards; 
then swiftly returning to his former position, he summoned 
all his supernatural strength, and stamping on the mighty but 
moldering keystone, he forced it from its form, and broke the 
masonry of a thousand years. Amid a loud and awful shriek, 
horses and horsemen, and the dissolving fragments of the 
scene for a moment mingled as it were in airy chaos, and then 
plunged with a horrible plash into the fatal depths below. 
Some fell and, stunned by the massy fragments, rose no more; 
others struggled again into light, and gained with difficulty 
their old shore. Amid them, Iskander, unhurt, swam like a 
river god, and stabbed to the heart the only strong swimmer 
that was making his way in the direction of Epirus. Drenched 
and exhausted, Iskander at length stood upon the opposite 
margin, and wrung his garments, aie he watched the scene 
of strange destruction. 

Three or four exhausted wretches were lying bruised and 
breathless on the opposite bank; one drowned horse was 
stranded near them, caught by the rushes. Of all that brave 
company the rest had vanished, and the broad, and blue, and 
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sunny waters rushed without a shadow beneath the two re- 
maining arches. ; 

“Tduna! thou art safe,’ exclaimed Iskander. “Now for 
Epirus!” So saying, he seized the black mare, renovated by 
her bath and pasture, and, vaulting on her back, was in a few 
minutes bounding over his native hills. 


CHAPTERS XLT 


N the meantime let us not forget the Prince of Athens and 
| the Lady Iduna. These adventurous companions soon lost 
sight of their devoted champion, and entered a winding ra- 
vine, which gradually brought them to the summit of the first 
chain of the Epirot Mountains. From it they looked down 
upon a vast and rocky valley, through which several mule- 
tracks led in various directions, and entered the highest bar- 
rier of the mountains which rose before them, covered with 
forests of chestnut and ilex. Niczeus chose the track which 
he considered least tempting to pursuit, and toward sunset 
they had again entered a ravine washed by a mountain stream. 
The course of the waters had made the earth fertile and beau- 
tiful. Wild shrubs of gay and pleasant colors refreshed their 
wearied eyesight, and the perfume of aromatic plants invig- 
orated their jaded senses. Upon the bank of the river, too, 
a large cross of roughly carved wood brought comfort to their 
Christian hearts, and while the holy emblem filled them with 
hope and consolation, and seemed an omen of refuge from 
their Moslemin oppressors, a venerable eremite, with a long 
white beard descending over his dark robes, and leaning on a 
statf of thorn, came forth from an adjoining cavern to breathe 
the evening air and pour forth his evening orisons. 

Iduna and Niczeus had hitherto prosecuted their sorrowful 
journey almost in silence. Exhausted with anxiety, affliction, 
and bodily fatigue, with difficulty the daughter of Hunniades 
could preserve her seat upon her steed. One thought alone in- 
terested her, and by its engrossing influence maintained her 
under all her sufferings, the memory of Iskander. Since she 
first met him, at the extraordinary interview in her father’s 
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pavilion, often had the image of the hero recurred to her fancy, 
often had she mused over his great qualities and strange 
career. His fame, so dangerous to female hearts, was not di- 
minished by his presence. And now, when Iduna recollected 
that she was indebted to him for all that she held dear, that 
she owed to his disinterested devotion, not only life, but all 
that renders life desirable, honor and freedom, country and 
kindred, that image was invested with associations and with 
sentiments which, had Iskander himself been conscious of 
their existence, would have lent redoubled vigor to his arm and 
fresh inspiration to his energy. More than once Iduna had 
been on the point of inquiring of Niczus the reason which had 
induced alike him and Iskander to preserve so strictly the dis- 
guise of his companion. But a feeling which she did not 
choose to analyze struggled successfully with her curiosity: 
she felt a reluctance to speak of Iskander to the Prince of 
Athens. In the meantime Niczeus himself was not apparently 
very anxious of conversing upon the subject, and after the first 
rapid expressions of fear and hope as to the situation of their 
late comrade, they relapsed into silence, seldom broken by 
Niczeus but to deplore the sufferings of his mistress, lamen- 
tations which Iduna answered with a faint smile. 

The refreshing scene wherein they had now entered, and 
the cheering appearance of the Eremite, were subjects of 
mutual congratulation; and Niczus, somewhat advancing, 
claimed the attention of the holy man, announcing their faith, 
imprisonment, escape, and sufferings, and entreating hospital- 
ity and refuge. The Eremite pointed with his staff to the 
winding path which ascended the bank of the river to the 
cavern, and’ welcomed the pilgrims, in the name of their blessed 
Saviour, to his wild abode and simple fare. 

The cavern widened when they entered, and comprised sev- 
eral small apartments. It was a work of the early Christians, 
who had found a refuge in their days of persecution, and art 
had completed the beneficent design of nature. The cavern 
was fresh, and sweet, and clean. Heaven smiled upon its pious 
inmate through an aperture in the roof; the floor was covered 
with rushes; in one niche rested a brazen cross, and in another 
a perpetual lamp burned before a picture, where the Madonna 
smiled with meek tenderness upon her young divinity. 
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The Eremite placed upon a block of wood, the surface of 
which he had himself smoothed, some honey, some dried fish, 
and a wooden bowl filled from the pure stream that flowed 
beneath them: a simple meal, but welcome. His guests seated 
themselves upon a rushy couch, and while they refreshed them- 
selves he gently inquired the history of their adventures. As 
it was evident that the Eremite, from her apparel, mistook 
the sex of Iduna, Niceus thought fit not to undeceive him, but 
passed her off as his brother. He described themselves as two 
Athenian youths, who had been captured while serving as 
volunteers under the great Hunniades, and who had effected 
their escape from Adrianople under circumstances of great 
peril and difficulty; and when he had gratified the Eremite’s 
curiosity respecting their Christian brethren in Paynim lands, 
and sympathetically marveled with him at the advancing for- 
tunes of the Crescent, Niczeus, who perceived that Iduna stood 
in great need of rest, mentioned the fatigues of his more 
fragile brother, and requested permission for him to retire. 
Whereupon the Eremite himself, fetching a load of fresh 
rushes, arranged them in one of the cells, and invited the fair 
Iduna to repose. The daughter of Hunniades, first humbling 
herself before the altar of the Virgin, and offering her grati- 
tude for all the late mercies vouchsafed unto her, and then 
bidding a word of peace to her host and her companion, with- 
drew to her hard-earned couch, and soon was buried in a 
sleep as sweet and innocent as herself. 

But repose fell not upon the eyelids of Niczus in spite of 
all his labors. The heart of the Athenian Prince was distracted 
by the two most powerful of passions, Love and Jealousy ; and 
when the Eremite, pointing out to his guest his allotted rest- 
ing-place, himself retired to his regular and simple slumbers, 
Niczus quitted the cavern, and, standing upon the bank of the 
river, gazed in abstraction upon the rushing waters foaming in 
the moonlight. The Prince of Athens, with many admirable 
qualities, was one of those men who are influenced only by 
their passions, and who, in the affairs of life, are invariably 
guided by their imagination instead of their reason. At pres- 
ent all thought and feeling, all considerations, and all circum- 
stances, merged in the overpowering love he entertained for 
Iduna, his determination to obtain her at all cost and peril, and 
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his resolution that she should never again meet Iskander, ex- 
cept as the wife of Niceus. Compared with this paramount 
object, the future seemed to vanish. The emancipation of his 
country, the welfare of his friend, even the maintenance of his 
holy creed, all those great and noble objects for which, under 
other circumstances, he would have been prepared to sacrifice 
his fortune and his life, no longer interested or influenced him; 
and while the legions of the Crescent were on the point of 
pouring into Greece to crush that patriotic and Christian cause 
over which Iskander and himself had so often mused, whose 
interests the disinterested absence of Iskander, occasioned 
solely by his devotion to Niczeus, had certainly endangered— 
and perhaps, could the events of the last few hours be known, 
even sacrificed—the Prince of Athens resolved, unless Iduna 
would consent to become his, at once to carry off the daughter 
of Hunniades to some distant country. Nor indeed, even with 
his easily excited vanity, was Nicaus sanguine of obtaining his 
purpose by less violent means. He was already a rejected 
suifor, and under circumstances which scarcely had left 
hope. 

Nothing but the sole credit of her chivalric rescue could per- 
haps have obtained for him the interest in the heart of Iduna 
which he coveted. For while this exploit proffered an irresist- 
ible claim to her deepest gratitude, it indicated also, on the 
part of her deliverer, the presence and possession of all those 
great qualities the absence of which, in the character and con- 
duct of her suitor, Iduna had not, at a former period, endeav- 
ored to conceal to be the principal cause of his rejection. 
And now, by the unhappy course of circumstances, the very 
deed on which he counted, with sanguine hope, as the sure 
means of his success, seemed as it were to have placed him in 
a still inferior situation than before. The constant society of 
his mistress had fanned to all its former force and ardor the 
flame which, apart from her and hopeless, he had endeavored 
to repress; while, on the other hand, he could not conceal from 
himself that Iduna must feel that he had played in these great 
proceedings but a secondary part; that all the genius and all 
the generosity of the exploit rested with Iskander, who, after 
having obtained her freedom by so much energy, peril, sagac- 
ity, and skill, had secured it by a devoted courage which might 
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shame all the knights of Christendom; perhaps, too, had se- 
cured it by his own life. 

What if Iskander were no more? It was a great contin- 
gency. The eternal servitude of Greece, and the shameful 
triumph of the Crescent, were involved, perhaps, in that single 
event. And could the possession of Iduna compensate for 
such disgrace and infamy? Let us not record the wild response 
of passion. 

It was midnight ere the restless Niczeus, more exhausted 
by his agitating reverie than by his previous exertions, re- 
turned into the cavern, and found refuge in sleep from all his 
disquietudes. 


CHAPTER gX1V 


HE Eremite rose with the sun; and while he was yet at 
matins, was joined by Iduna, refreshed and cheerful after 
her tnusual slumbers. After performing their devotions, 
her venerable host proposed that they should go forth and 
enjoy the morning air. So, descending the precipitous bank 
of the river, he led the way to a small glen, the bed of a tribu- 
tary rivulet, now nearly exhausted. Beautiful clumps of birch 
trees, and tall, thin poplars rose on each side among the rocks, 
which were covered with bright mosses, and parasitical plants 
of gay and various colors. One side of the glen was touched 
with the golden and grateful beams of the rising sun, and the 
other was in deep shadow. 

“Here you can enjoy nature and freedom in security,” said 
the Eremite; “for your enemies, if they have not already given 
up their pursuit, will scarcely search this sweet solitude.” 

“Tt is indeed sweet, holy father,” said Iduna; “but the cap- 
tive who has escaped from captivity can alone feel all its 
sweetness.” 

“It is true,” said the Eremite; “I also have been a captive.” 

“Indeed! holy father. To the Infidels?” 

“To the Infidels, gentle pilgrim.” 

“Have you been at Adrianople?”’ 

“My oppressors were not the Paynim,”’ replied the Ere- 
mite, “but they were enemies far more dire, my own evil pas- 
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sions. Time was when my eye sparkled like thine, gentle pil- 
grim, and my heart was not as pure.” 

“God is merciful,” said Iduna, “and without His aid the 
strongest are but shadows.” 

“Ever think so,” replied the Eremite, “and you will de- 
serve rather His love than His mercy. Thirty long years have 
I spent in this solitude, meditating upon the past, and it is a 
theme yet fertile in instruction. My hours are never heavy, 
and memory is to me what action is to other men.” 

“You have seen much, holy father ?” 

“And felt more. Yet you will perhaps think the result 
of all my experience very slight, for I can only say unto thee, 
trust not in thyself.” 

“Tt is a great truth,” remarked Iduna, “and leads to a 
higher one.” 

“Even so,” replied the Eremite. “We are full of wisdom 
in old age, as in winter this river is full of water, but the fire 
of youth, like the summer sun, dries up the stream.” 

Iduna did not reply. The Eremite attracted her attention 
to a patch of cresses on the opposite bank of the stream. 
“Every morning I rise only to discover fresh instances of om- 
nipotent benevolence,’ he exclaimed. “Yesterday ye tasted 
my honey and my fish. To-day I can offer ye a fresh dainty. 
We will break our fast in this pleasant glen. Rest thou here, 
gentle youth, and I will summon thy brother to our meal. I 
fear me much he does not bear so contented a spirit as thyself.” 

“He is older, and has seen more,” replied Iduna. 

The Eremite shook his head, and, leaning on his staff, re- 
turned to the cavern. Iduna remained seated on a mossy rock, 
listening to the awakening birds, and musing over the fate of 
Iskander. While she was indulging in this reverie, her name 
was called. She looked up with a blush, and beheld Niceus. 

“How fares my gentle comrade?” inquired the Prince of 
Athens. 

“As well as I hope you are, dear Niceeus. We have been 
indeed fortunate in finding so kind a host.” 

“T think I may now congratulate you on your safety,” said 
the Prince. “This unfrequented pass will lead us in two days 
to Epirus, nor do I indeed now fear pursuit.” 

“Acts and not words must express in future how much 
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we owe to yott,’ said Iduna. “My joy would be complete if 
my father only knew of our safety, and if our late companion 
were here to share it.” 

“Fear not for my friend,” replied Niceus. “I have faith 
in the fortune of Iskander.” 

“Tf any one could succeed under such circumstances, he 
doubtless is the man,” rejoined Iduna; “but it was indeed an 
awful crisis in his fate.” 

“Trust me, dear lady, it is wise to banish gloomy thoughts.” 

“We can give him only our thoughts,” said Iduna, “and 
when we remember how much is dependent on his life, can 
they be cheerful?” 

“Mine must be so when I am in the presence of Iduna,” 
replied Niczus. 

The daughter of Hunniades gathered moss from the rock, 
and threw-it into the stream. 

“Dear lady,” said the Prince of Athens, seating himself by 
her side, and stealing her gentle hand. “Pardon me if an 
irrepressible feeling at this moment impels me to recur to a 
subject which, I would fain hope, were not so unpleasing to 
you as once unhappily you deemed it. O! Iduna, best and 
dearest, we are once more together; once more I gaze upon 
that unrivaled form, and listen to the music of that matchless 
voice. I sought you, I perhaps violated my pledge, but I 
sought you in captivity and sorrow. Pardon me, pity me, 
Iduna! O! Iduna, if possible, love me!’ 

She turned away her head; she turned away her streaming 
eyes. “It is impossible not to love my deliverer,” she replied, 
in a low and tremulous voice, “even could he not prefer the 
many other claims to affection which are possessed by the 
Prince of Athens. I was not prepared for this renewal of a 
painful subject, perhaps not under any circumstances, but least 
of all under those in which we now find ourselves.” 

“Alas!” exclaimed the Prince, “I can no longer control 
my passion. My life, not my happiness merely, depends upon 
Iduna becoming mine. Bear with me, beloved, bear with me! 
Were you Niczeus, yo too would need forgiveness.” 

“T beseech you, cease!” exclaimed Iduna, in a firmer voice; 
and, withdrawing her hand, she suddenly rose. ‘This is 
neither the time nor place for such conversation. I have not 
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forgotten that, but a few days back, I was a hopeless captive, 
and that my life and fame are even now in danger. Great 
mercies have been vouchsafed to me; but still I perhaps need 
the hourly interposition of heavenly aid. Other than such 
worldly thoughts should fill my mind, and do. Dear Niczus,” 
she continued, in a soothing tone, “you have nobly commenced 
a most heroic enterprise; fulfil it in like spirit.’ 

He would have replied, but at this moment the staff of 
the Eremite sounded among the rocks. Baffled, and dark 
with rage and passion, the Prince of Athens quitted Iduna, 
and strolled toward the upper part of the glen, to conceal his 
anger and disappointment. 

“Eat, gentle youth,” said the Eremite. “Will not thy 
brother join us? What may be his name?” 

“Niczus, holy father.” 

“And thine?” 

Iduna blushed, and hesitated. At length, in her confu- 
sion, she replied, “Iskander.”’ 

“Niceus!” called out the Eremite, “Iskander and myself 
await thee!” 

Iduna trembled. She was agreeably surprised when the 
Prince returned with a smiling countenance, and joined in the 
meal with many cheerful words. 

“Now I propose,” said the Eremite, “that yourself and 
your brother Iskander should tarry with me some days, if, 
indeed, my simple fare have any temptation.” 

“T thank thee, holy father,” replied Niczeus, “but our affairs 
are urgent; nor indeed could I have tarried here at all, had it 
not been for my young Iskander here, who, as you may easily 
believe, is little accustomed to his late exertions. But, indeed, 
toward sunset we must proceed.” 

“Bearing with us,” added Iduna, “a most grateful recollec- 
tion of our host.” 

“God be with ye wherever ye may proceed,” replied the 
Eremite. 

“My trust is indeed in Him,” rejoined Iduna. 
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CHAPTER XV 


- AND so, two hours before sunset, mounting their refreshed 

horses, Niczeus and Iduna quitted, with many kind words, 
the cavern of the Eremite, and took their way along the wind- 
ing bank of the river. Throughout the moonlit night they 
traveled, ascending the last and highest chain of mountains, 
and reaching the summit by dawn. The cheerful light of 
morning revealed to them the happy plains of a Christian 
country. With joyful spirits they descended into the fertile 
land, and stopped at a beautiful Greek village, embowered in 
orchards and groves of olive trees. 

The Prince of Athens instantly inquired for the Primate, 
or chief personage of the village, and was conducted to his 
house; but its master, he was informed, was without, super- 
vising the commencement of the vintage. Leaving Iduna with 
the family of the Primate, Niczeus went in search of him. The 
vineyard was full of groups, busied in the most elegant and 
joyous of human occupations, gathering, with infinite bursts 
of merriment, the harvest of the vine. Some mounted on 
ladders, fixed against the festooning branches, plucked the rich 
bunches, and threw them below, where girls, singing in chorus, 
caught them in panniers, or their extended drapery. In the 
centre of the vineyard, a middle-aged man watched: with a 
calm but vigilant eye the whole proceedings, and occasion- 
ally stimulated the indolent, or prompted the inexperienced. — 

“Christo!” said the Prince of Athens, when he had ap- 
proached him. The Primate turned round, but evidently did 
not immediately recognize the person who addressed him. 

“I see,” continued the Prince, “that my meditated caution 
was unnecessary. My strange garb is a sufficient disguise.” 

“The Prince Niczus!” exclaimed the Primate. “He is, 
indeed, disguised, but will, I am sure, pardon his faithful 
servant.” 
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“Not a word, Christo!” replied the Prince. “To be brief, 
I have crossed the mountains from Rumelia, and have only 
within this hour recognized the spot whither I have chanced 
to arrive. I have a companion with me. I would not be 
known. You comprehend? Affairs of state. I take it for 
granted that there are none here who will recognize me, after 
three years’ absence, in this dress.” 
~ “You may feel secure, my lord,” replied Christo. “If you 
puzzled me, who have known you since you were no bigger 
than this bunch of grapes, you will quite confound the rest.” 

“°Tis well. I shall stay here a day or two, in order to give 
them an opportunity to prepare for my reception. In the 
meantime it is necessary to send on a courier at once. 
You must manage all this for me, Christo. How are your, 
daughters ?” 

“So, so, please your highness,”’ replied Christo. “A man 
with seven daughters has got trouble for every day in the 
week.” 

“But not when they are so pretty as yours are!” 

“Poh! poh! handsome is that handsome does; and as for 
Alexina, she wants to be married.” 

“Very natural. Let her marry, by all means.” 

“But Helena wants to do the same.” 

“More natural still; for, if possible, she is prettier. For 
my part, I could marry them both.” 

“Ay, ay! that is all very well; but handsome is that hand- 
some does. I have no objection to Alexina marrying, and 
even Helena, but then there is Lais—” 

“Hah! hah! hah!’ exclaimed the Prince. “I see, my dear 
Christo, that my foster sisters give you a very proper portion 
of trouble. However, I must be off to my traveling com- 
panion. Come in as soon as you can, my dear fellow, and 
we will settle everything. A good vintage to you, and only 
as much mischief as necessary.” So saying, the Prince tripped 
away. 

“Well! who would have thought of seeing him here!” ex- 
claimed the worthy Primate. “The same gay dog as ever! 
What can he have been doing in Rumelia? Affairs of state, 
indeed! I’ll wager my new Epiphany scarf that, whatever the 
affairs are, there is a pretty girl in the case.” 
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CHAPTER-XVI 


HE fair Iduna, after all her perils and sufferings, was at 
length sheltered in safety under a kind and domestic roof. 
Alexina, and Helena, and Lais, and all the other sisters emu- 
lated each other in the attentions which they lavished upon 
the two brothers, but especially the youngest. Their kind- 
ness, indeed, was only equaled by their ceaseless curiosity, 
and had they ever waited for the answers of Iduna to their 
questions, the daughter of Hunniades might, perhaps, have 
been somewhat puzzled to reconcile her responses with prob- 
ability. Helena answered the questions of Alexina: Lais an- 
ticipated even Helena. All that Iduna had to do was to smile 
and be silent, and it was universally agreed that Iskander was 
singularly shy as well as excessively handsome. In the mean- 
time, when Niczeus met Iduna in the evening of the second day 
of their visit, he informed her that he had been so fortunate as to 
resume an acquaintance with an old companion in arms in the 
person of a neighboring noble, who had invited them to rest at his 
castle at the end of their next day’s journey. He told her like- 
wise that he had despatched a courier to Croia to inquire after 
Iskander, who, he expected, in the course of a very few days, 
would bring them intelligence to guide their future movements, 
and decide whether they should at once proceed to the capital 
of Epirus, or advance into Bulgaria, in case Hunniades was 
still in the field. On the morrow, therefore, they proceeded 
on their journey. Niczeus had procured a litter for Iduna for 
which her delicate health was an excuse to Alexina and her 
sisters, and they were attended by a small body of well-armed 
cavalry, for, according to the accounts which Niczus had re- 
ceived, the country was still disturbed. They departed at 
break of day, Nicwus riding by the side of the litter, and occa- 
sionally making anxious inquiries after the well-being of his 
fair charge. An hour after noon they rested at a well, sur- 
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rounded by olive trees, until the extreme heat was somewhat 
allayed; and then, remounting, proceeded in the direction of 
an undulating ridge of green hills that partially intersected 
the wide plain. Toward sunset the Prince of Athens with- 
drew the curtains of the litter, and called the attention of Iduna 
to a very fair castle, rising on a fertile eminence, and sparkling 
in the quivering beams of dying light. 

“T fear,” said Niceus, “that my friend Justinian will 
scarcely have returned; but we are old comrades, and he de- 
sired me to act as his seneschal. For your sake I am sorry, 
Iduna, for I feel convinced that he would please you.” 

“Tt is, indeed, a fair castle,’ replied Iduna, “and none but 
a true knight deserves such a noble residence.” 

While she spoke the commander of the escort sounded his 
bugle, and they commenced the ascent of the steep, a winding 
road cut through a thick wood of evergreen shrubs. The 
gradual and easy ascent soon brought them to a portal flanked 
with towers, which admitted them into the outworks of the 
fortification. Here they found several soldiers on guard, and 
the commander again sounding his bugle, the gates of the 
castle opened, and the seneschal, attended by a suite of many 
domestics, advanced and welcomed Niczus and Iduna. The 
Prince of Athens, dismounting, assisted his fair companion 
from the litter, and leading her by the hand, and preceded by 
the seneschal, entered the castle. 

They passed through a magnificent hall, hung with choice 
armor, and, ascending a staircase of Pentelic marble, were 
ushered into a suite of lofty chambers, lined with Oriental 
tapestry, and furnished with many costly couches and cab- 
inets. While they admired a spectacle so different from any- 
thing they had recently beheld or experienced, the seneschal, 
followed by a number of slaves in splendid attire, advanced and 
offered them rare and choice refreshments—coffee and con- 
fectionery, sherbets and spiced wines. When they had par- 
taken of this elegant cheer, Niczeus intimated to the seneschal 
that the Lady Iduna might probably wish to retire, and in- 
stantly a discreet matron, followed by six beautiful girls, each 
bearing a fragrant torch of cinnamon and roses, advanced and 
offered to conduct the Lady Iduna to her apartments. 

The matron and her company of maidens conducted the 
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daughter of Hunniades down a long gallery, which led to a 
suite of the prettiest chambers in the world. The first was 
an antechamber, painted like a bower, but filled with the 
music of living birds; the second, which was much larger, 
was entirely covered with Venetian mirrors, and resting on a 
bright Persian carpet were many couches of crimson velvet, 
covered with a variety of sumptuous dresses; the third room 
was a bath, made in the semblance of a gigantic shell. Its roof 
was of transparent alabaster, glowing with shadowy light. 


CHAPTER XVII 


FLOURISH of trumpets announced the return of the 

Lady Iduna; and the Prince of Athens, magnificently 
attired, came forward with a smile, and led her, with a compli- 
ment on her resuming the dress of her sex, if not of her coun- 
try, to the banquet. Iduna was not uninfluenced by that ex- 
citement which is insensibly produced by a sudden change of 
scene and circumstances, and especially by an unexpected 
transition from hardship, peril, and suffering, to luxury, secur- 
ity, and enjoyment. Their spirits were elevated and gay; she 
smiled upon Niczeus with a cheerful sympathy. They feasted, 
they listened to sweet music, they talked over their late adven- 
tures, and, animated by their own enjoyment, they became 
more sanguine as to the fate of Iskander. 

“In two or three days we shall know more,” said Niczus. 
“In the meantime, rest is absolutely necessary to you. It is 
only now that you will begin to be sensible of the exertion 
you have made. If Iskander be at Croia, he has already in- 
formed your father of your escape; if he have not arrived, 
i have arranged that a courier shall be despatched to Hun- 
niades from that city. Do not be anxious. Try to be happy. 
I am myself sanguine that you will find all well. Come, 
pledge me your father’s health, fair lady, in this goblet of 
Tenedos!” 

“How know I that at this moment he may not be at the 
point of death?” replied Iduna. “When I am absent from 
those I love, I dream only of their unhappiness.” 
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“At this moment also,” rejoined Niczus, “he dreams per- 
haps of your imprisonment among barbarians. Yet how mis- 
taken! Let that consideration support you. Come! here is 
to the Eremite.” 

“As willing, if not as sumptuous, a host as our present 
one,” said Iduna; “and when, by the bye, do you think that 
your friend, the Lord Justinian, will arrive?” 

“Oh! never mind him,” said Niczeus. “He would have 
arrived to-morrow, but the great news which I gave him has 
probably changed his plans. I told him of the approaching 
invasion, and he has perhaps found it necessary to visit the 
neighboring chieftains, or even to go on to Croia.” 

“Well-a-day !’’ exclaimed Iduna, “I would we were in my 
father’s camp!’ 

“We shall soon be there, dear lady,” replied the Prince. 
“Come, worthy seneschal,” he added, turning to that func- 
tionary, “drink to this noble lady’s happy meeting with her 
friends.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HREE or four days passed away at the castle of Justinian, 
in which Niczus used his utmost exertions to divert the 
anxiety of Iduna. One day was spent in examining the castle, 
on another he amused her with a hawking party, on a third he 
carried her to the neighboring ruins of a temple, and read his 
favorite 7%schylus to her amid its lone and elegant columns. 
It was impossible for any one to be more amiable and enter- 
taining, and Iduna could not resist recognizing his many vir- 
tues and accomplishments, The courier had not yet returned 
from Croia, which Niceus accounted for by many satisfactory 
reasons. The suspense, however, at length became so painful 
to Iduna, that she proposed to the Prince of Athens that they 
should, without further delay, proceed to that city. As usual, 
Niczeus was not wanting in many plausible arguments in favor 
of their remaining at the castle, but Iduna was resolute. 
“Indeed, dear Niczeus,” she said, “my anxiety to see my 
father, or hear from him, is so great, that there is scarcely any 
danger which I would not encounter to gratify my wish. | 
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feel that I have already taxed your endurance too much. But 
we are no longer in a hostile land, and guards and guides are 
to be engaged. Let me, then, depart alone!” 

“Tduna!”’ exclaimed Niczus, reproachfully. “Alas! Iduna, 
you are cruel, but I did not expect this!” 

“Dear Niczus!” she answered, “you always misinterpret 
me! It would infinitely delight me to be restored to Hun- 
niades by yourself, but these are no common times, and you 
are no common person. You forget that there is one that has 
greater claims upon you even than a forlorn maiden, your 
country. And whether Iskander be at Croia or not, Greece 
requires the presence and exertions of the Prince of Athens.” 

“T have no country,” replied Niczeus, mournfully, “and no 
object for which to exert myself.” 

“Niceeus! Is this the poetic patriot who was yesterday 
envying Themistocles ?” 

“Alas! Iduna, yesterday you were my muse. I do not 
wonder you are wearied of this castle,” continued the Prince 
in a melancholy tone. “This spot contains nothing to interest 
you; but for me it holds all that is dear, and, O! gentle maiden, 
one smile from you, one smile of inspiration, and I would not 
envy Themistocles, and might perhaps rival him.” 

They were walking together in the hall of the castle; Iduna 
stepped aside and affected to examine a curious buckler; 
Niczeus followed her, and placing his arm gently in hers, led 
her away. 

“Dearest Iduna,” he said, “pardon me, but men struggle 
for their fate. Mine is in your power. It is a contest between 
misery and happiness, glory and perhaps infamy. Do not 
then wonder that I will not yield my chance of the brighter 
fortune without an effort. Once more I appeal to your pity, 
if not to your love. Were Iduna mine, were she to hold out 
but the possibility of her being mine, there is no career—sol- 
emnly I avow what solemnly I feel—there is no career of 
which I could not be capable, and no condition to which I 
would not willingly subscribe. But this certainty, or this con- 
tingency, I must have: I can not exist without the alternative. 
And now, upon my knees, I implore her to grant it to me!” 

“Niczeus,” said Iduna, “this continued recurrence to a for- 
bidden subject is most ungenerous.” 
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“Alas! Iduna, my life depends upon a word, which you will 
not speak, and you talk of generosity. No! Iduna, it is not I 
that am: ungenerous.”’ 

“Let me say, then, unreasonable, Prince Niczeus.”’ 

“Say what you like, Iduna, provided that you say that you 
are mine.” 

“Pardon me, sir, I am free.” 

“Free! You have ever underrated me, Iduna. To whom 
do you owe this boasted freedom?” 

“This is not the first time,” remarked Iduna, “that you 
have reminded me of an obligation, the memory of which is 
indelibly impressed upon my heart, and for which even the 
present conversation can not make me feel less grateful. I 
can never forget that I owe all that is dear to yourself and 
your companion.” 

“My companion!” replied the Prince of Athens, pale and 
passionate. “Mv companion! Am I ever to be reminded of 
my companion?” 

“Niczus!” said Iduna; “if you forget what is due to me, 
at least endeavor to remember what is due to yourself.” 

“Beautiful being!’ said the Prince, advancing and pas- 
sionately seizing her hand; “pardon me! pardon me! I am not 
master of my reason! I am nothing, I am nothing while Iduna 
hesitates !” 

“She does not hesitate, Niczeus. I desire, I require, that 
this conversation shall cease; shall never, never be renewed.” 

“And I tell thee, haughty woman,” said the Prince of 
Athens, grinding his teeth, and speaking with violent action, 
“that I will no longer be despised with impunity. Iduna is 
mine, or is no one else’s.” 

“Ts it possible?” exclaimed the daughter of Hunniades. 
“Ts it, indeed, come to this? But why am I surprised? I 
have long known Niceus. I quit this castle instantly.” 

“You are a prisoner,” replied the Prince calmly, and lean- 
ing with folded arms against the wall. 

“A prisoner!” exclaimed Iduna, a little alarmed. “A pris- 
oner! I defy you, sir. You are only a guest like myself. I 
will appeal to the seneschal in the absence of his lord. He 
will never permit the honor of his master’s flag to be violated 
by the irrational caprice of a passionate boy.” 
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“What lord?” inquired Niczus. 

“Your friend, the Lord Justinian,” answered Iduna. “He 
could little anticipate such an abuse of his hospitality.” 

“My friend, the Lord Justinian!” replied Niczeus, with a 
malignant smile. “I am surprised that a personage of the 
Lady Iduna’s clear discrimination should so easily be deceived 
by ‘a passionate boy’! Is it possible that you could have sup- 
posed for a moment that there was any other lord of this castle 
save your devoted slave?” 

“What!” exclaimed Iduna, really frightened. 

“T have, indeed, the honor of finding the Lady Iduna my 
guest,” continued Niczus, in a tone of bitter raillery. “This 
castle of Kallista, the fairest in all Epirus, I inherit from my 
mother. Of late I have seldom visited it; but, indeed, it will 
become a favorite residence of mine, if it be, as I anticipate, 
the scene of my nuptial ceremony.” 

Iduna looked around her with astonishment, then threw her- 
self upon a couch, and burst into tears. The Prince of Athens 
walked up and down the hall with an air of determined coolness. 

“Perfidious !” exclaimed Iduna between her sobs. . 

“Lady Iduna,” said the Prince, and he seated himself by 
her side, “I will not attempt to palliate a deception which 
your charms could alone inspire and can alone justify. Hear 
me, Lady Iduna, hear me with calmness. I love you; I love 
you with a passion which has been as constant as it is strong. 
My birth, my rank, my fortunes do not disqualify me for a 
union with the daughter of the great Hunniades. If my per- 
sonal claims may sink in comparison with her surpassing ex- 
cellence, I am yet to learn that any other prince in Christen- 
dom can urge a more effective plea. I am young; the ladies 
of the court have called me handsome; by your great father’s 
side I have broken some lances in your honor; and even Iduna 
once confessed she thought me clever. Come, come, be mer- 
ciful! Let my beautiful Athens receive a fitting mistress! A 
holy father is in readiness, dear maiden. Come now, one 
smile! In a few days we shall reach your father’s camp, and 
then we will kneel, as I do now, and beg a blessing on our 
happy union.” As he spoke, he dropped upon his knee, and, 
stealing her hand, looked into her face. It was sorrowful and 
gloomy. 
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“It is in vain, Niczeus,” said Iduna, “to appeal to your 
generosity; it is useless to talk of the past; it is idle to re- 
proach you for the present. I am a woman, alone and perse- 
cuted, where I could least anticipate persecution. Niczus, I 
never can be yours; and now I deliver myself to the mercy of 
Almighty God.” 

“°Tis well,” said Niceus. “From the tower of the castle 
you may behold the waves of the Ionian Sea. You will remain 
here a close prisoner, until one of my galleys arrives from 
Pireeus to bear us to Italy. Mine you must be, Iduna. It 
remains for you to decide under what circumstances. Con- 
tinue in your obstinacy, and you may bid farewell forever to 
your country and to your father. Be reasonable, and a destiny 
awaits you which offers everything that has hitherto been 
considered the source or cause of happiness.” Thus speaking, 
the Prince retired, leaving the Lady Iduna to her own unhappy 
thoughts. 


CHARTERS XTX 


HE Lady Iduna was at first inclined to view the conduct 
of the Prince of Athens as one of those passionate and 
passing ebullitions in which her long acquaintance with him 
had taught her he was accustomed to indulge. But when on 
retiring soon after to her apartments, she was informed by 
her attendant matron that she must in future consider herself 
a prisoner, and not venture again to quit them without per- 
mission, she began to tremble at the possible violence of an 
ill-regulated mind. She endeavored to interest her attendant 
in her behalf; but the matron was too well schooled to evince 
any feeling or express any opinion on the subject; and, 
indeed, at length, fairly informed Iduna that she was 
commanded to confine her conversation to the duties of 
her office. 

The Lady Iduna was very unhappy. She thought of her 
father, she thought of Iskander. The past seemed a dream; 
she was often tempted to believe that she was still, and had 
ever been, a prisoner in the Serail of Adrianople; and that 
all the late wonderful incidents of her life were but the shift- 
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ing scenes of some wild slumber. And then some slight inci- 
dent, the sound of a bell, or the sight of some holy emblem, 
assured her she was in a Christian land, and convinced her 
of the strange truth that she was indeed in captivity, and a 
prisoner, above all others, to the fond companion of her youth. 
Her indignation at the conduct of Niczeus roused her courage; 
she resolved to make an effort to escape. Her rooms were 
only lighted from above; she determined to steal forth at night - 
into the gallery; the door was secured. She hastened back 
to her chamber in fear and sorrow, and wept. 

Twice in the course of the day the stern and silent matron 
visited Iduna with her food; and as she retired, secured the 
door. This was the only individual that the imprisoned lady 
ever beheld. And thus heavily rolled on upward of a week. 
On the eve of the ninth day, Iduna was surprised by the 
matron presenting her a letter as she quitted the chamber for 
the night. Iduna seized it with a feeling of curiosity not un- 
mixed with pleasure. It was the only incident that had oc- 
curred during her captivity. She recognized the handwriting 
of Niczeus, and threw it down with vexation at her silliness - 
in supposing, for a moment, that the matron could have been 
the emissary of any other person. 

Yet the letter must be read, and at length she opened it. 
It informed her that a ship had arrived from Athens at the 
coast, and that to-morrow she must depart for Italy. It told 
her, also, that the Turks, under Mohammed, had invaded 
Albania; and that the Hungarians, under the command of 
her father, had come to support the Cross. It said nothing 
of Iskander. But it reminded her that little more than the 
same time that would carry her to the coast to embark for 
a foreign land, would, were she wise, alike enable Niczeus to 
place her in her father’s arms, and allow him to join in the 
great struggle for his country and his creed. The letter was 
written with firmness, but tenderly. It left, however, on the 
mind of Iduna an impression of the desperate resolution of the 
writer. : 

Now it so happened that as this unhappy lady jumped from 
her couch, and paced the room in the perturbation of her mind, 
the wind of her drapery extinguished her lamp. As her at- 
tendant, or visitor, had paid her last visit for the day, there 
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seemed little chance of its being again illumined. The mis- 
erable are always more unhappy in the dark. Light is the 
greatest of comforters. And so this little misfortune seemed 
to the forlorn Iduna almost overwhelming. And as she at- 
tempted to look around, and wrung her hands in very woe, 
her attention was attracted by a brilliant streak of light upon 
the wall, which greatly surprised her. She groped her way 
in its direction, and, slowly stretching forth her hand, ob- 
served that it made its way through a chink in the frame of 
one of the great mirrors which were inlaid in the wall. And 
as she pressed the frame, she felt to her surprise that it sprang 
forward. Had she not been very cautious the advancing mir- 
ror would have struck her with great force, but she had 
presence of mind to withdraw her hand very gradually, re- 
pressing the swiftness of the spring. The aperture occa- 
sioned by the opening of the mirror consisted of a recess, 
formed by a closed-up window. An old wooden shutter, or 
blind, in so ruinous a state that the light freely made its way, 
was the only barrier against the elements. Iduna, seizing the 
handle which remained, at once drew it open with little 
difficulty. 

The captive gazed with gladdened feelings upon the free 
and beautiful scene. Beneath her rose the rich and aromatic 
shrubs tinged with the soft and silver light of eve: before her 
extended the wide and fertile champaign, skirted by the dark 
and undulating mountains: in the clear sky, glittering and 
sharp, sparkled the first crescent of the new moon, an auspi- 
cious omen to the Moslemin invaders. 

Iduna gazed with joy upon the landscape, and then, hastily 
descending from the recess, she placed her hands to her eyes, 
so long unaccustomed to the light. Perhaps, too, she indulged 
in momentary meditation. For suddenly seizing a number of 
shawls which were lying on one of the couches, she knotted 
them together, and then, striving with all her force, she placed 
the heaviest couch on one end of the costly cord, and then 
throwing the other out of the window, and entrusting herself 
to the merciful care of the holy Virgin, the brave daughter 
of Hunniades successfully dropped down into the garden 
below. 

She stopped to breathe, and to revel in her emancipated 
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existence. It was a bold enterprise gallantly achieved. But 
the danger had now only commenced. She found that she 
had alighted at the back of the castle. She stole along upon 
tiptoe, timid as a fawn. She remembered a small wicket-gate 
that led into the open country. She arrived at the gate. It 
was, of course, guarded. The single sentinel was kneeling 
before an image of St. George; beside him was an empty 
drinking-cup and an exhausted wine-skin. 

“Holy Saint!” exclaimed the pious sentinel, “preserve us 
from all Turkish infidels!” Iduna stole behind him. “Shall 
men who drink no wine conquer true Christians!’’ continued 
the sentinel. Iduna placed her hand upon the lock. “We 
thank thee for our good vintage,” said the sentinel. Iduna 
opened the gate with the noiseless touch which a feininine 
finger can alone command. “And for the rise of the Lord 
Iskander!” added the sentinel. Iduna escaped! 

Now she indeed was free. Swiftly she ran over the wide 
plain. She hoped to reach some town or village before her 
escape could be discovered, and she hurried on for three hours 
without resting. She came to a beautiful grove of olive trees 
that spread in extensive ramifications about the plain. And 
through this beautiful grove of olive trees her path seemed 
to lead. So she entered and advanced. And when she had 
journeyed for about a mile, she came to an open and verdant 
piece of ground, which was, as it were, the heart of the grove. 
In its centre rose a fair and antique structure of white marble, 
shrouding from the noonday sun the perennial flow of a fa- 
mous fountain. It was near midnight. Iduna was wearied, 
and she sat down upon the steps of the fountain for rest. And 
while she was musing over all the strange adventures of her 
life, she heard a rustling in the wood, and being alarmed, she 
rose and hid herself behind a tree. ; 

And while she stood there, with palpitating heart, the fig- 
ure of a man advanced to the fountain from an opposite direc- 
tion of the grove. He went up the steps, and looked down 
upon the spring, as if he were about to drink, but instead of 
doing that, he drew his simitar, and plunged it into the 
water, and called out with a loud voice the name of “Iskan- 
der!” three times. Whereupon Iduna, actuated by an irre- 
sistible impulse, came forward from her hiding-place, but in- 
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stantly gave a loud shriek when she beheld the Prince 
Mohammed! 

“O! night of glory!” exclaimed the Prince, advancing. 
“Do I indeed behold the fair Iduna? This is truly magic!” 

“Away! away!” exclaimed the distracted Iduna, as she en- 
deavored to fly from him. 

“He has kept his word, that cunning leech, better than I 
expected,” said Mohammed, seizing her. 

“As well as you deserve, ravisher!” exclaimed a majestic 
voice. <A tall figure rushed forward from the wood, and 
dashed back the Turk. 

“T am here to complete my contract, Prince Mohammed,” 
said the stranger, drawing his sword. 

“Tskander !”” exclaimed the Prince. 

“We have met before, Prince. Let us so act now that we 
may meet for the last time.” 

“Infamous, infernal traitor!” exclaimed Mohammed, “dost 
thou, indeed, imagine that I will sully my imperial blade with 
the blood of my runaway slave? No! I came here to secure 
thy punishment, but I can not condescend to become thy 
punisher. Advance, guards, and seize him! Seize them 
both!” 

Iduna flew to Iskander, who caught her in one arm, while 
he waved his simitar with the other. The guards of Moham- 
med poured forth from the side of the grove whence the 
Prince had issued. 

“And dost thou indeed think, Mohammed,” said Iskander, 
“that I have been educated in the Seraglio to be duped by 
Moslem craft? I offer thee single combat if thou desirest it, 
but combat as we may, the struggle shall be equal.” He 
whistled, and instantly a body of Hungarians, headed by Hun- 
niades himself, advanced from the side of the grove whence 
Iskander had issued. 

“Come on, then,” said Mohammed ; “each to his man.” Their 
swords clashed ; but the principal attendants of the son of Amu- 
rath, deeming the affair under the present circumstances as- 
sumed the character of a mere rash adventure, bore away the 
Turkish Prince. 

“To-morrow, then, this fray shall be decided on the plains 
of Kallista,” said Mohammed. 
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“Epirus is prepared,” replied Iskander. 

The Turks withdrew. Iskander bore the senseless form of 
Iduna to her father. Hunniades embraced his long-lost child. 
They sprinkled her face with water from the fountain. She 
revived. 

“Where is Niceus?” inquired Iskander; “and how came 
you again, dear lady, in the power of Mohammed?” 

“Alas! noble sir, my twice deliverer,”’ answered Iduna, “I 
have, indeed, again been doomed to captivity, but my perse- 
cutor, I blush to say, was this time a Christian prince.” 

“Holy Virgin!” exclaimed Iskander. “Who can this vil- 
lain be?” 

“The villain, Lord Iskander, is your friend; and your pupil, 
dear father.” 

“Niceeus of Athens!” exclaimed Hunniades. 

Iskander was silent and melancholy. 

Thereupon the Lady Iduna recounted to her father and 
iskander, sitting between them on the margin of the fount, all 
that had occurred to her since herself and Niczeus parted with 
Iskander ; nor did she omit to relate to Hunniades all the devo- 
tion of Iskander, respecting which, like a truly brave man, he 
had himself been silent. The great Hunniades scarcely knew 
which rather to do, to lavish his affection on his beloved child, 
or his gratitude upon Iskander. Thus they went on conversing 
for some time, Iskander placing his own cloak around Iduna, 
and almost unconsciously winding his arm around her unre- 
sisting form. 

Just as they were preparing to return to the Christian 
camp, a great noise was heard in the grove, and presently, 
in the direction whence Iduna had arrived, there came a band 
of men, bearing torches and examining the grove in all direc- 
tions in great agitation. Iskander and Hunniades stood upon 
their guard, but soon perceived they were Greeks. Their 
leader, seeing a group near the fountain, advanced to make 
inquiries respecting the object of his search, but when he in- 
deed recognized the persons who formed the group, the torch 
fell from his grasp, and he turned away his head and hid his 
face in his hands. 

Iduna clung to her father; Iskander stood with his eyes 
fixed upon the ground; but Hunniades, stern and terrible, dis- 
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embarrassing himself of the grasp of his daughter, advanced 
and laid his hand upon the stranger. 

“Young man,” said the noble father, “were it contrition 
instead of shame that inspired this attitude it might be better. 
I have often warned you of the fatal consequences of a reck- 
less indulgence of the passions. More than once I have pre- 
dicted to you that, however great might be your confidence 
in your ingenuity and your resources, the hour would arrive 
when such a career would place you in a position as despicable 
as it was shameful. That hour has arrived, and that position 
is now filled by the Prince of Athens. You stand before the 
three individuals in this world whom you have most injured, 
and whom you were most bound to love and to protect. Here 
is a friend, who has hazarded his prosperity and his existence 
for your life and your happiness. And you have made him a 
mere pander to your lusts, and then deserted him in his great- 
est necessities. This maiden was the companion of your youth, 
and entitled to your kindest offices. You have treated her 
infinitely worse than her Turkish captor. And for myself, 
sir, your father was my dearest friend. I endeavored to repay 
his friendship by supplying his place to his orphan child. How 
I discharged my duty it becomes not me to say; how you have 
discharged yours, this lady here, my daughter, your late pris- 
oner, sir, can best prove.” 

“Oh! spare me, spare me, sir,” said the Prince of Athens, 
turning and falling upon his knee. “I am most wretched. 
Every word cuts to my very core. Just Providence has baf- 
fled all my arts, and I am grateful. Whether this lady can, in- 
deed, forgive me, I hardly dare to think, or even hope. And 
yet forgiveness is a heavenly boon. Perhaps the memory of 
old days may melt her. As for yourself, sir—but I'll not 
speak, I can not. Noble Iskander, if I mistake not, you may 
whisper words in that fair ear less grating than my own. May 
you be happy! I will not profane your prospects with my 
vows. And yet I'll say farewell!’ 

The Prince of Athens turned away with an air of complete 
wretchedness, and slowly withdrew. Iskander followed him. 

“Niczeus,” said Iskander; but the Prince entered the grove, 
and did not turn round. 

“Dear Niczus,” said Iskander. The Prince hesitated. 
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“Tet us not part thus,” said Iskander. “Iduna is most 
unhappy. She bade me tell you she had forgotten all.” 

“God bless her, and God bless you, too!” replied Niczeus. 
“I pray you let me go.” 

“Nay! dear Nicezus, are we not friends?” 

“The best and truest, Iskander. I will to the camp, and 
meet you in your tent ere morning break. At present, I would 
be alone.” 

“Dear Niceus, one word. You have said upon one point 
what I could well wish unsaid, and dared to prophesy what 
may never happen. I am not made for such supreme felicity. 
Epirus is my mistress, my Niczus. As there is a living God, 
my friend, most solemnly I vow, I have had no thoughts in 
this affair but for your honor.” 

“T know it, my dear friend, I know it,” replied Niczeus. 
“T keenly feel your admirable worth. Say no more, say no 
more. She is a fit wife for a hero, and you are one!” 


GHA PIE REG 


FTER the battle of the bridge, Iskander had hurried to 
Croia without delay. In his progress he had made many 
fruitless inquiries after Iduna and Niczus, but he consoled 
himself for the unsatisfactory answers he received by the 
opinion that they had taken a different course, and the con- 
viction that all must now be safe. The messenger from Croia 
that informed Hunniades of the escape of his daughter also 
solicited his aid in favor of Epirus against the impending 
invasion of the Turks, and, stimulated by personal gratitude as 
well as by public duty, Hunniades answered the solicitation 
in person at the head of twenty thousand lances. 

Hunniades and Iskander had mutually flattered themselves 
when apart that each would be able to quell the anxiety of the 
other on the subject of Iduna. The leader of Epirus flattered 
himself that his late companions had proceeded at once to 
Transylvania, and the Vaivode himself had indulged in the 
delightful hope that the first person he should embrace at Croia 
would be his long-lost child. When, therefore, they met, and 
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were mutually incapable of imparting any information on the 
* subject to each other, they were filled with astonishment and 
disquietude. Events, however, gave them little opportunity to 
indulge in anxiety or grief. On the day that Hunniades and 
his lances arrived at Croia, the invading army of the Turks 
under the Prince Mohammed crossed the mountains, and soon 
after pitched their camp on the fertile plain of Kallista. 

As Iskander, by the aid of Hunniades and the neighbor- 
ing princes, and the patriotic exertions of his countrymen, was 
at this moment at the head of a force which the Turkish Prince 
could not have anticipated, he resolved to march at once to 
meet the Ottomans, and decide the fate of Greece by a pitched 
battle. 

The night before the arrival of Iduna at the famous foun- 
tain, the Christian army had taken up its position within a few 
miles of the Turks. The turbaned warriors wished to delay 
the engagement until the new moon, the eve of which was at 
hand. And it happened on that said eve that Iskander, calling 
to mind his contract with the Turkish Prince made in the gar- 
dens of the Seraglio at Adrianople, and believing from the 
superstitious character of Mohammed that he would not fail to 
be at the appointed spot, resolved, as we have seen, to repair 
to the fountain of Kallista. 

And now from that fountain the hero retired, bearing with 
him a prize scarcely less precious than the freedom of his 
country, for which he was to combat on the morrow’s morn. 

Ere the dawn had broken, the Christian power was in 
motion. Iskander commanded the centre, Hunniades the right 
wing. The left was entrusted at his urgent request to the 
Prince of Athens. A mist that hung about the plain allowed 
Niczus to charge the right wing of the Turks almost unper- 
ceived. He charged with irresistible fury, and soon disor- 
dered the ranks of the Moslemin. Mohammed with the reserve 
hastened to their aid. A mighty multitude of janizaries, 
shouting the name of Allah and his Prophet, penetrated the 
Christian centre. Hunniades endeavored to attack them on 
their flank, but was himself charged by the Turkish cavalry. 
The battle was now general, and raged with terrible fury. 
Iskander had secreted in his centre a new and powerful battery 
of cannon, presented to him by the Pope, and which had just 
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arrived from Venice. This battery played upon the jani- 
zaries with destruction. He himself mowed them down with 
his irresistible simitar. Infinite was the slaughter! awful the 
uproar! But of all the Christian knights, this day, no one per- 
formed such mighty feats of arms as the Prince of Athens. 
With a reckless desperation he dashed about the field, and 
everything seemed to yield to his inspired impulse. His ex- 
ample animated his men with such a degree of enthusiasm 
that the division to which he was opposed, although encour- 
aged by the presence of Mohammed himself, could no longer 
withstand the desperate courage of the Christians, and fled in 
all directions. Then, rushing to the aid of Iskander, Niczus, 
at the head of a body of picked men, dashed upon the rear 
of the janizaries, and nearly surrounded them. Hunniades 
instantly made a fresh charge upon the left wing of the Turks. 
A panic fell upon the Moslemin, who were little prepared for 
such a demonstration of strength on the part of their adver- 
saries. In a few minutes their order seemed generally broken, 
and their leaders in vain endeavored to rally them. Waving 
his bloody simitar, and bounding on his black charger, Iskan- 
der called upon his men to secure the triumph of the Cross 
and the freedom of Epirus. Pursuit was now general. 


CHAPRTERWXXE 


HE Turks were massacred by thousands. Mohammed, 
when he found that all was lost, fled to the mountains with 
a train of guards and eunuchs, and left the care of his dispersed 
host to his Pashas. The hills were covered with the fugitives 
and their pursuers. Some fled also to the seashore, where the 
Turkish fleet was at anchor. The plain was strewn with 
corpses and arms, and tents and standards. The sun was now 
high in the heavens. The mist had cleared away; but occa- 
sional clouds of smoke still sailed about. 

A solitary Christian knight entered a winding pass in the 
green hills, apart from the scene of strife. The slow and 
trembling step of his wearied steed would have ill qualified 
him to join in the triumphant pursuit even had he himself 
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been physically enabled; but the Christian knight was cov- 
ered with gore, unhappily not alone that of his enemies. He 
was, indeed, streaming with desperate wounds, and scarcely 
could his fainting form retain its tottering seat. 

The winding pass, which for some singular reason he now 
pursued in solitude, instead of returning to the busy camp for 
aid and assistance, conducted the knight to a small green val- 
ley, covered with sweet herbs, and entirely surrounded by 
hanging woods. In the centre rose the ruins of a Doric fane; 
three or four columns, gray and majestic. All was still and 
silent, save that in the clear blue sky an eagle flew, high in 
the air, but whirling round the temple. 

The knight reached the ruins of the Doric fane, and, with 
difficulty dismounting from his charger, fell upon the soft 
and flowery turf, and for some moments was motionless. His 
horse stole a few yards away, and, though scarcely less in- 
jured than its rider, instantly commenced cropping the inviting 
pasture. 

At length the Christian knight slowly raised his head, and, 
leaning on his arm, sighed deeply. His face was very pale; 
but as he looked up and perceived the eagle in the heaven, 
a smile played upon his pallid cheek, and his beautiful eye 
gleamed with a sudden flash of light. 

“Glorious bird!” murmured the Christian warrior, “once 
I deemed that my career might resemble thine! ’Tis over 
now; and Greece, for which I would have done so much, will 
soon forget my immemorial name. I have stolen here to die 
in silence and in beauty. This blue air, and these green woods, 
and these lone columns, which oft to me have been a conso- 
lation, breathing of the poetic past, and of the days wherein 
I fain had lived, I have escaped from the fell field of carnage 
to die among them. Farewell my country! Farewell to one 
more beautiful than Greece, farewell, Iduna!’’ 

These were the last words of Niczeus, Prince of Athens. 
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CHAPTER XxII 


HILE the unhappy lover of the daughter of Hunniades 

breathed his last words to the solitary elements, his 
more fortunate friend received, in the centre of his scene of 
triumph, the glorious congratulations of his emancipated coun- 
try. The discomfiture of the Turks was complete, and this 
overthrow, coupled with their recent defeat in Bulgaria, se- 
cured Christendom from their assaults during the remainder 
of the reign of Amurath the Second. Surrounded by his 
princely allies, and the chieftains of Epirus, the victorious 
standards of Christendom, and the triumphant trophies of the - 
Moslemin, Iskander received from the great Hunniades the 
hand of his beautiful daughter. ‘Thanks to these brave war- 
riors,” said the hero, “I can now offer to your daughter a safe, 
an honorable, and a Christian home.” 

“Tt is to thee, great sir, that Epirus owes its security,” 
said an ancient chieftain, addressing Iskander, “its national 
existence, and its holy religion. All that we have to do now 
is to preserve them; nor, indeed, do I see that we can more 
effectually obtain these great objects than by entreating thee 
to mount the redeemed throne of thy ancestors. Therefore 
I say, GoD SAVE ISKANDER, K1NG oF Epirus!” 

And all the people shouted and said, “Gop SAVE THE Kino! 
Gop SAVE ISKANDER, KING oF Epirus!” 


THE END 
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